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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHAPTER V. 

"Et je songeais comme la femme oublie» 
Et je sentais un lambeau de ma vie 
Qui se de'chirait lentement." 

Mr. Forde had come up from Scotland on the tenth 
of July, intending to surprise Elizabeth by his unexpected 
appearance in Eaton-place. He had fancied her bright 
look of rapture as she came into the room and saw him, 
after having been told only that a gentleman from Haw- 
leigh wished to see her — the look she had given him so 
many times during the brief happy fortnight that fol- 
lowed their betrothal; those happy days in which they 
had enjoyed for but too short a space the Privileges of 
plighted lovers, had walked alone together on the dull 
March afternoon, when the Curate's labours allowed 
him such a blessed interval, and had talked of the future 
they were to share — a lowly destiny, but with the light 
of true love shining upon it 

Thus had he thought of his betrothed during the 
tedious journey from the North, tedious though he tra- 
velled express for the greater part of the way. He came 
fresh from the Performance of a mournful duty, for only 
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two days ago he had read the funeral Service above the 
remains pf his father's brother, the bachelor uncle who 
had been almost a second father to him. He had not 
even written to teil Elizabeth of his uncle's death. It 
would be easier to teil her when they met. He had 
made all his plans. He meant to stay in London for a 
few days, while Elizabeth wound up her visit, and then 
to take her back to Devonshire with him. And then it 
would be time to think of their wedding-day. He was 
richer by some four hundred a year since his uncle's 
death, and he had lately received the offer of a very fair 
living in the north of England. Since he had surren- 
dered his old heroic idea of his ministry, and had de- v 
termined that his lines were to be cast in pleasant places, 
there was really nothing to hinder the realisation of his 
wishes. 

Only when he was rattling along in a cab between 
Euston-square and Eaton-place did he bethink himself 
that Elizabeth would, in all probability, be out It was 
nearly nine o'clock, and she went out so much, as her 
letters informed him. He could hardly hope to be so 
fortunate as to find her at home. And then he re- 
proached himself for this childish foolishness of his in 
wishing to surprise her, instead of telegraphing the an- 
nouncement of his advent, as a sensible man would have 
done. 

"Do love and folly always go hand in hand?" he 
wondered. 

His forebodings of disappointment were fully realised. 
"Not at home," said Mrs. Chevenix's single-handed in- 
door servant, a man whose pompous bearing might have 
impressed strangers with the idea that he had an under- 
butler and a staff of accomplished footmen for his vassals. 
"Not expected home tili late this evening." 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 7 

Mr. Forde had alighted from his cab, and stood in 
the stuccoed porch despondent. 

"Have you any idea where the/re gone?" he asked. 

Any idea indeed! Why, the butler was as familiär 
with his mistress's engagements as that lady herseif. 

"They are gone to the hamachure theatricals at the 
Rancho, Mr. Cinkmarsh , s place, at Fulham. ,, 

"Amateur theatricals!" repeated Malcolm hopelessly. 

"Yes," replied the butler, who was of a communi- 
cative disposition; "my missus's niece, Miss Luttrell, 
hacks the principal character; and my missus's maid, as 
has seen her rehearsalling, and has gone down to dress 
her this evening, says she do hack wonderful, jest like 
the regulär thing, only not so low. It's a pity you didn't 
buy a ticket, sir, as you're a friend of the fambly." 

Private theatricals, and his wife-elect the centre of 
Observation! He was not strait-laced or puritanical in 
his ideas, but this Performance hardly seemed to him in 
harmony with the part she had elected to play in the 
drama of life. But she had been minded to taste the 
cup of pleasure, and she was evidently drinking its 
strongest waters. She had told him nothing of these 
amateur theatricals — a curious reticence. 

"Buy a ticket," he repeated, echoing the friendly 
butler. "Do you mean that tickets have been soldl It 
is a public business, then?" 

"Well, sir, it is and it isn't, as you may say. The 
Performance is for the beneück of a charitable institooshun 
— the hindignant widows, and Mrs. Cinkmarsh have kindly 
lent her 'ouse for the occasion, and the tickets have been 
only sold by the committee, so you see it's public from 
one pint of view, and private from the other." 

"Where could I get a ticket?" asked the Curate 
moodily. This public exhibition, this playing at charity, 
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was just the very last thing he could have desired for 
his future wife, just the very thing he would have for- 
bidden at any cost had he been afforded the opportunity 
of forbidding it. 

"And to keep it hidden from me," he thought; "a 
bad beginning for that perfect trust which was to reign 
between us." 

"I don't know as you could get one anywhere's to- 
night, sir," replied the butler thoughtfully, "unless I was 
to get it for you. My missus is on the committee, and 
I know she had a lot of tickets to seil, and kep 'em up 
to yesterday in a china basket in the drawring-room. If 
they're there still, I might take the liberty of gettin' one 
for you; bein* for a charitable purpose, I don't think 
missus would objeck to my disposin' of one." 

"Get me one, then, like a good fellow." 

"The tickets are a guinea heach," said the butler 
doubtfully, thinking this eager gentleman might ask for 
credit. 

Mr. Forde took a handful of loose money from his 
pocket 

"Here are thirty Shillings," he said; "a guinea for the 
ticket, and the balance for your trouble." 

The man was gratified by this donation, for in these 
degenerate days vails are an uncertain quantity. He 
produced the ticket speedily, instructed Mr. Forde as to 
the nearest way to the Rancho, guarded the wheel of 
the hansom as he got into it, and delivered the Curate's 
address to the charioteer with as grand an air as if he 
had been instructing the coachman of an archbishop. 

"British Hotel, Cockspur-street," he said, and thither 
Mr. Forde was driven by way of Belgrave-square and 
Birdcage-walk. A nota bette on the gilt-edged ticket in- 
formed him that füll dress was indispensable. 
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He dined hastily in the deserted coffee-room — a sorry 
dinner, for he was in that frame of mind in which dining 
is the most dismal mockery — a mere sacrifice to the con- 
ventionalities — dined, and then went to his room and 
dressed hurriedly, with his thoughts strangely disturbed 
by this trivial business of the private theatricals. 

But it was not trivial — for Elizabeths reticence had 
been a tacit deception — it was not trivial, for unless she 
had been utterly wanting in love's truthful instinct, she 
must have known that this public exhibition of herseif 
would be of all things th.e most hateful to him. 

He was not a tyrant — he had never meant to tyran- 
nise over this fair young creature who had made him 
love her, in very spite of his own will. But he had 
meant to mould her into the shape of his still fairer 
ideal — the woman whose claim to manly worship was 
something higher than the splendour of her eyes or the 
golden glory of her hair — the perfect woman, nobly 
planned. He had fondly hoped that in Elizabeth there 
was the material for such a woman — that he had only 
to play the sculptor in order x to develop undreamt-of 
graces from this peerless block of marble. 

There were some letters waiting for him at the British 
— letters which had been sent on from Lenorgie, where 
they arrived after his departure. He had spent the day 
and night after the funeral with a friend in Edinburgh, 
where he had business to transact. 

Two were mere business epistles; the third was in a 
band that was stränge to him — rather a singular hand, 
with straight up and down letters, but of an angular 
scratchy type, which he feit must be feminine. It bore 
' the postmark of Hawleigh. It was that snake in the grass, 
an anonymous letter. 
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"Mr. Forde will be perhaps surprised to learn that 
Miss Luttrell has given much encouragement to an 
aristocratic admirer during her stay in London. She 
has been seen on the front seat of Lord Paulyn's four- 
in-hand, returning from Epsom races: a circumstance 
which has occasioned some talk among the straitlaced 
inhabitants of Hawleigh. This friendly hint is sent by 
a sincere well-wisher. 



«« 



Hawleigh, July 7th." 



"An aristocratic admirer — -Lord Paulyn! She has 
sufFered her name to be associated with his so much as 
to give an excuse for this venomous scrawl! I will not 
believe it. The venom is self-engendered. This vile 
letter is from some envious woman who hates her for all 
the gifts that render her so much more charming than 
other women." 

He crushed the venomous scrawl in his strong hand, 
and thrust it into the depths of a remote pocket. Yet, 
however mean the spirit of the anonymous slanderer, 
however contemptible the slander, it stung him not the 
less, as such venom does sting, in spite of himself. 

"I shall see her face to face," he thought, "in an 
hour or two — shall be able to scold her for her folly, 
and take her to my heart for her penitence, and be 
angry with her, and forgive her, and adore her in the 
space of a minute; and I shall see the scorn in her 
proud eyes when I teil her she has been accused of 
encouraging my rival." 

The drive to the Rancho gave Mr. Forde ample 
leisure for thought; for going over and over the same 
ground with an agonising repetition of the same ideas; 
for the amplification of those vague doubts, those little 
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clouds in love's heaven, no bigger than a man's hand, 
until they grew wide enough to darken all the horizon. 
The shades of Fulham seemed endless. He stopped the 
driver more than once to ask if he were not going 
wrong; but the man told him No : he knew Bishop's-lane 
well enough, close agen Putney-bridge; and the locality 
of the Rancho, as indicated by Mr. Forde's ticket, was 
Bishop's-lane. 

They drove into the lane at last, a dismal by-road 
between high walls, just wide enough for a couple of 
carriages to pass each other, with imminent peril of 
grazing the wheels or the horses against a wall. One 
could hardly have expected to find a suburban paradise 
in such a neighbourhood; and in spite of his preoccupa- 
tion, Mr. Forde looked about him with surprise as the 
hansom dashed in at an open gateway, made a swift 
circuit of a dark shrubbery of almost tropical luxuriance, 
and anon drew up before a long low house, lighted like 
a fairy palace. 

He gave his ticket to a functionary who looked like 
a professional boxkeeper, and was admitted to a spacious 
Chamber filled to overflowing with a fashionable-looking 
audience. The play was more than half over — there 
was only standing-room — and the central figure of the 
groupon the brilliantly-lighted stage, the focus of every 
eye, was the girl he loved — the perfect woman, nobly 
planned, &c. 

He was but mortal, so he could not withhold his 
admiration of her grace and beauty, and was half-inclined 
to forgive her because she was so lovely and gracious a 
creature. Then the curtain feil at the close of the 
second act, and the men in front of him began to talk 
of her, and he heard what the world thought of Elizabeth 
LuttrelL 
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The blow almost stunned him. He heard much more 
than has been recorded; heard how men talked of his 
perfect woman; heard Mrs. Chevenix's manoeuvres freely 
discussed, and Elizabeths Cooperation in all the matron's 
schemes spoken of as an established fact His first and 
almost irresistible impulse was to knock the slanderers 
down. He feit as unregenerately-minded upon this point 
as if he had come fresh from the mess-table, his brain 
fired with wine and laughter. But he conquered the in- 
clination, and stood quietly by, and heard from the lips 
of some half-dozen Speakers what the world thought of 
the woman he loved. It was not that anything specially 
ill-natured was said; the men hardly knew that their 
remarks were derogatory to womanly dignity. It was 
their way of discussing such topics. But for Malcolm 
Forde it meant the ruin of that new scheme of life which 
he had made for himself. The airy fabric built by hope 
and love perished, like an enchanted city that melts into 
thin air at the breaking of a spell. He did not for a 
moment suspend his judgment, did not stay his wrath to 
consider how much or how little justification there might 
be for this careless talk. 

These men spoke of facts — spoke of Elizabeths en- 
gagement to the Viscount as a fact concerning which 
there could be no doubt And she had doubtless given 
them ample justification for this idea. She had been 
constantly seen in his society. He "spooning" — odious 
word! — in a manner that made his passion obvious to 
the eyes of all men. 

Could he take this woman — her purity for ever 
tarnished by such contact — home to his heart? Was 
such a woman — who, with her faith plighted to him, 
could surrender herseif to all the follies of the town, 
and link her name with yonder profligate — was such a 
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woman worthy of the sacrifice he had been prepared to 
make for her — the sacrifice of the entire scheine of his 
life; theory and practice alike abandoned for her sakel 

"She would have made me a sensuous fool," he 
thought; "content to dawdle through life as her father 
has done, living at my ease, and making coals and beef 
and blankets the Substitute for earnest labour among 
my flock. What might she not have made of me if my 
eyes had not been opened in time? I loved her so 
weakly." 

He put his passion already in the past tense. He 
had no thought of the possibility of his forgiving the 
woman who had deceived him so basely. 

"Of course she meant all the time to marry Lord 
Paulyn, if he proposed to her. But in the mean while, 
for the mere amusement of an idle hour, she made love 
to me," he thought bitterly, remembering that nothing 
had been farther from his thoughts than proposing to 
Elizabeth when she laid in wait for him that March 
night, and cut off his retreat for ever with the fatal 
magic of her beauty, and the tones and looks that went 
straight to his heart 

He must see her as soon as the play was over, must 
cast her out of his life at once and for ever, must make 
a swift sudden end of every link between them. 

"I might write to her," he thought; "but perhaps it 
would be better for us to meet once more face to face. 
If it is possible for her to justify herseif, she shall not 
be without the opportunity for such justification. But I 
know that it is impossible." 

When the curtain had fallen for the last time, and 
Elizabeth had curtseyed her acknowledgment of a shower 
of bouquets, and the enthusiasm in the parterre was still 
at its apogee, Mr. Forde departecL Not to-night would 
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he break in upon her new existence Let her taste all 
the delights of her triumph. To-morrow would be time 
enough for the few quiet words that were needed for 
his eternal severance from the woman he had loved. 

CHAPTER VI. 

"Since there's no help, come, let us kiss and part: 

Nay, I have done; you get no more of me; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows> 

And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain." 

Elizabeth was sitting alone in the shady back 
drawing-room on the morning after her triumph, care- 
lessly robed in white muslin, pale, exhausted, languid 
as the lady in Hogarth's "Marriage ä la Mode." Mrs. 
Chevenix was recruiting her forces, mental and physical, 
by prolonged and placid slumbers; but Elizabeth was 
not of the order of being who can sleep off the fumes 
of dissipation so easily. Her brief night had been a 
perpetual fever; the voice of adulation still in her ears; 
the lights, the faces of the crowd, still before her dazzled 
eyes; the passion and feeling of Peg Woffington still 
racking her heart "I wonder actresses don't all die 
young," she thought, as she tossed her weary head from 
side to side, vainly seeking slumber's calm haven. 

Now she was lying on the sofa, prostrate, an unread 
novel in her hand, a cup of tea on a tiny table by her 
side, a fan and scent-bottle close at hand, for she had 
taken to her auntfs manner of sustaining life in its feebler 
moments. 

She threw aside her novel presently, and unfurled 
her fan. 

"I wish I were really an actress," she thought; "that 
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would be a life worth living: to hear that thunder of 
applause every night, to see every eye fixed upon one, 
a vast audience listening with a breathless air: and to 
move in a stränge world — a worid of dreams — and to 
love, and suffer, and despair, and rejoice, within the 
compass of a couple of hours. Yes, that is life!" 

She smiled to herseif as she wondered what her lover 
would think of such a life. 

"I shall teil him all about it now that it is over," 
she said to herseif. "If I had told him before, he would 
have given his veto against the whole business, I dare- 
say. But he can hardly be very angry when I make a 
füll confession of my misdemeanour, especially as it was 
for a charity. And I think he will be a little proud of 
my success, in spite of himself." 

There had been a dance at the Rancho after the 
general public had dispersed, and Elizabeth had been 
the star of the evening, the object of everybody's out- 
spoken admiration. All the performers had been praised, 
of course — Mr. Cinqmars for his lifelike rendering of 
Triplet, in which personation he was declared by some 
enthusiastic friends to have rivalled Webster and Lemaitre; 
Mrs. Cinqmars for her pathos and charming appearance 
as Mabel Vane; Lord Paulyn and the Major for their 
several merits: but no one attempted to disguise the 
fact that Elizabeths had been the crowning triumph. 
Enthusiastic young men told her that she ought to go 
on the stage, that she would take the town by storm, 
and make ten thousand a year, and so on. Lord Paulyn 
told her — but that was only a repetition of what he had 
told her before. 

"You promised you would never speak of that sub- 
ject again," she said. 
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It was in a waltz, as they were whirling round to the 
Soldaten Lieder* 

"I shall speak of it tili my dying day," he said. 
"Yes, if it makes you ever so angry. Remember what 
I told you. I swore an oath the day I saw you first." 

"I will never dance with you again." 

"O, yes, you will. But I teil you what you will 
never do: you will never marry that parson fellow. It 
isn't possible that, after having seen what the world is, 
and your own capacity for shining in it, you could lead 
such a life as you'd have to lead with him." 

"Ah, that's because you don't know how much I 
love him," the girl answered, with a radiant look. "Fd 
rather be shut up in a convent, like Heloise, and exist 
upon an occasional letter from him, than have all the 
pleasures of the world without him." 

"Bosh!" said the Viscount bluntly. "A week of the 
convent would make you teil another story. Your fancy 
for this man is one of your caprices: and Heaven knows 
you are about the most capricious woman in the world. 
You like him because every one is opposed to your 
marrying him — because it's about the maddest, most 
suicidal thing you could do." 

"Fm tired," said Elizabeth; "take me to a seat, 
please " 

And having once released herseif from him, she 
took care that Lord Paulyn should have no farther 
speech with her that night 

She thought of his impertinences this morning, as 
she lay on the sofa listlessly fanning herseif; thought of 
his obstinate pursuit of her; and thought — with some 
touch of pride in her own superiority to sordid con- 
siderations — how very few young women in her position 
would have held out against such a siege. 
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She was in the midst of a half-stifled yawn when the 
pompous butler opened the door in his grand sweeping 
way, and announced, "Mr. Forde." 

She sprang to her feet, her heart beating violently, 
her tired eyes brightening with sudden joy, and seemed 
as if, forgetful of the scarcely departed butler, she would 
have flung herseif into her lover's arms. 

Her lover! Alas, was that a lover whose grave eyes 
met hers with so cold a gaze? She drew back, appalled 
by that stränge look. 

u Malcolm !" she cried, "what is the matter?" 

"There is so much the matter, Miss Luttrell, that I 
have hesitated this morning as to whether I should write 
you a brief note of farewell, or come here to bid you 
my last good-bye in person." 

The girl drew herseif up with her queenliest air. 
Trembling with a stränge inward shiver, sick at heart, 
cold as death, she yet faced him resolutely; ready to 
see the ship that carried all her freight of hope and 
gladness go down to the bottom of the ocean without 
one cry of despair. 

"It was at least polite to call," she said loftily. 
"May I ask what has caused this abrupt change in your 
plans?" 

"I think it is scarcely needful for you to inquire. 
But I have no wish to be otherwise than outspoken. I 
was at your friend's house last night, and saw you." 

"I hope you were not very much shocked by what 
you saw." 

Not for worlds would she now have apologised for 
her conduct, or explained that she had intended to teil 
him all about the amateur Performance at the Rancho 
when it was over. 

"I might have forgiven what I saw; though, if you 

Strangers and Pilgrims, II. 2 
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had known my mind in the least, you must have known 
how unwelcome such an exhibition would be to me." 

"Did I play my part so very badly, then?" she asked, 
with a littie ofFended laugh, womanly vanity asserting 
itself even in the midst of her anguish. "Did I make 
so great a fool of myself V 9 

He took no notice of the inquiry, but went on, with 
suppressed passion, Standing before her, his broad 
muscular hand grasping the back of one of Mrs. 
Chevenix's fragile chairs, which trembled under the 
pressure. 

"I heard your attractions, your opportunities, your 
future, discussed very freely between the acts of your 
comedy. I heard of your engagement to Lord Paulyn." 

"My engagement to Lord Paulyn!" she cried, staring 
at him with widening eyes. 

"Yes; a fact which I found confirmed this morning 
by one of the newspapers in the cofFee-room where I 
breakfasted." 

He gave her a copy of the Court Journal. 

"You will see your name there among the announce- 
ments of impending marriages in high life. *A marriage 
is on the tapis between Lord Paulyn and Miss Luttrell, 
daughter of the Rev. Wilmot Luttrell , vicar of Hawleigh.' 
It was rather hard that you should allow the court news- 
man to be wiser than I." 

Eager words of denial trembled on her lips, but be- 
fore they could be spoken, pride silenced her. What! 
he came to her in this ruthless fashion, came with his 
course resolved, and resigned her as coolly as if she were 
a prize not worth contesting. 

"You have come here to — to give me up," she said. 

"I have resigned myself to circumstances. But would 
it not have been as well to be off with the old love t>e- 
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fore you were on with the newl It is a matter of little 
consequence, perhaps, to the new love; but it is not 
quite fair to the old." 

"You have not taken the trouble to think that this 
paragraph might be a newsmonger's unlicensed gossip, 
as meaningless as the talk you may have heard last 
night." 

He looked at her earnestly. No, there was neither 
penitence nor love in that cold beautiful face, only pride 
and anger. Was it the same face that had looked at 
him passionately in the moonlight four months ago? 
Was this the woman who had almost ofFered him her 
love? 

"Even if this announcement is somewhat premature, 
I have learned enough to know that it is only premature, 
that it must come in due course, unless, indeed, you 
are more reckless of your reputation than I could have 
supposed it possible for your father's daughter to be. 
Your name has been too long associated with Lord 
Paulyn's to admit of any termination but one to your 
acquaintance. For your own sake, I recommend you to 
marry him." 

"I am hardly likely to despise such generous advice. 
If you had ever loved me," with a sudden burst of pas- 
sion, "you could not talk to me like this." 

"I have loved you well enough to falsify the whole 
scheme of my life, to sacrifice the dearest wish of my 
mind— " 

"But it was such an unwilling sacrifice," exclaimed 
Elizabeth bitterly. "God forbid that I should profit 
by it!" 

"God only knows how much I have loved you, Eliza- 
beth; for He alone knows the strength of my temptation 
and the weakness of my soul. But you — you were only 
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playing at love; and the romantic ardour which you 
assumed, with so fatal a charm, was so factitious a sen- 
timent that it could not weigh for a single hour against 
your love of pleasure, or stand between your ambition 
and its object for a Single day. Let it pass, with that 
dead past to which it belongs. The dream was sweet 
enough while it lasted; but it was only a dream, and it 
has gone 'like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors.' " 

She stood like a statue, hardening her heart against 
him. What, when all the world — the world as represented 
by Lord Paulyn and society at the Rancho — was at her 
feet, did he cast her off so lightly, without allowing her 
any fair opportunity of justifying hersein For it was 
hardly to be supposed that she would kiss the dust 
beneath his feet, as it were, confessing her sins, and sup- 
plicating his pardon. 

What had she done? Only enjoyed her life for 
this one brief summer-time, holding his image in her 
heart of hearts all the while. Yes, in the very whirl- 
pool of pleasure looking upward at him, as at a star 
seen from the depths of a storm-darkened sea. And she 
had refused Park-lane, Cowes, Ashcombe, and two more 
country-seats for his sake. 

Should she teil him of her rejection of Lord Paulyn 
— teil him that one incontrovertible fact which must rein- 
state her at once and for ever in his esteem? What, teil 
him this when he spoke of his love as a thing of the 
past, a dream that he had dreamed and done with, a 
snare which he had happily escaped, regaining his liberty 
of election, his freedom for that grander life in which 
human love had no part? What, sue again for his love, 
lay bare her passionate heart, again overstep the boun- 
dary line of womanly modesty, remind him how she 
had been the first to love, almost the first to declare her 
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love? Had he not this moment reminded her, infer- 
entially, of that most humiliating fact) 

Thus argued pride, and sealed her lips. Hope spoke 
still louder: Let him talk as he might, he loved her, and 
could no more live without her than she could exist, a 
reasonable creature, without him. Let him leave her; 
let him renounce her. He would come back again, 
would be at her feet pleading for forgiveness, himself the 
acknowledged sinner, his the humiliation. 

In that brief happy courtship, in those twilit rambles 
on the outskirts of Hawleigh, when for one delicious 
hour in the day tliey had been all the world to each 
other, Malcolm had laid his heart bare before her, had 
confessed all the anguish that his efforts not to adore her 
had cost him. 

"I have heard of men making as strong a stand 
against infidelity," he said; "but I doubt if any man 
ever before fought so hard a fight against a sinless 
love." 

"I must be very horrid," the girl answered in her 
frivolous way, "or you would scarcely have taken so 
much trouble to shut the door of your heart against me." 

"You are all that is lovely and adorable," he said; 
"but I had made up my mind to be a Francis Xavier 
on a small scale, and you came between me and my 
cherished dreams." 

She remembered these things to-day, as she stood, 
with locked lips and cold scornful eyes, confronting him, 
resolved that from him alone should come the first at* 
tempt at reconciliation. 

"Having renounced me" she said at last, after a 
pause, in which he had waited, Heaven knows with 
what passionate eagerness, for any denial or supplication 
from her, "in so deliberate and decisive a manner, I 
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conclude you have nothing more to say — except indeed, 
to teil me to what address I shall send your letters and 
presents." 

This home-thrust she fancied must needs bring him 
to his senses. 

"Destroy them all!" he cried savagely. "They are 
the memorials of a most miserable infatuation." 

"As you please," she answered coolly, preserving that 
outward semblance of an unshaken spirit to the last 
acting her part of indifference and disdain far better 
than he played his. Had she not her experience of last, 
night to help her? This morning's interview was no 
whit the less a scenic display — an actress's representa- 
tion of supreme calm, with the strong tide of a woman's 
passion swelling and beating in her stormy breast all the 
while. 

"Then there is nothing more," he said quietly, but 
with the quietness of suppressed passion, and with no 
attempt to conceal his emotion, only trying to carry him- 
self manfully in spite thereof, "except for us to say good- 
bye. Let it be a friendly farewell, Elizabeth, for it is 
likely to be a long one." 

She looked at him curiously. That was hardly the 
tone of a man who meant to retrace his Steps — to leave 
her in anger to-day, only to come back to her repentant 
to-morrow. No, there was no room to doubt his earn- 
estness. He did mean this farewell to be irrevocable — 
this parting for ever and ever. It was only when he had 
turned his back upon her — when the door was shut be- 
tween them — that he would discover how impossible it 
was for them to live apart 

"There must be some reciprocity in these things," 
she thought, "he could not be so much to me — a part 
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of my very life — and I nothing to him. He must come 
back to me." 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers, and 
suffered it to remain helpless, unresisting, in his strong 
grasp, while he spoke to her. 

"Elizabeth," he said, "there are some things very 
hard to forgive. It is hard for me to forgive you the 
delusive joys of the last few months — the deep delight I 
feit that March night when for the first time in my life 
passionate love had füll mastery over my heart, and all 
the world seemed to begin and end in you. It is bitter 
to look back upon that hour to-day, and know that I 
was the veriest slave of a delusion — the blindest fool of 
a woman's idle fancy. But I did not come here to re- 
proach you. The dream is past You might have spared 
me the sharpness of this sudden waking; but even that 
I will try to forgive you. Good-bye." 

He looked at her with a sad stränge smile, the firm 
lips set in their old resolute curve, but with an unwonted 
tenderness in the earnest eyes. 

"Good-bye," he repeated; "let me kiss you once 
more at parting, even if I kiss Lord Paulyn's plighted 
wife." 

He took her in his arms, she coldly submissive, with 
an almost apathetic air. Was it not time for her to 
speak, to justify herseif, to declare that there was no 
stranger in all that wide city farther from her heart than 
Reginald Paulyn? No, answered pride; it would be time 
enough to enlighten him when he came back to her to- 
morrow and sued for pardon. She would not defend 
herseif — she would not stoop to be forgiven. Had she 
not humiliated herseif too much already for his sake, 
when she gave him the love he had never asked) 

"This time I will hold my own against him," she 
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thought; "I will not be for ever humbling myself in the 
very dust at his feet. From the beginning I have loved 
him with too slavish a love." 

He touched her forehead with his lips — the passion- 
less kiss of forgiveness for a great wrong. It was the 
ruin of his air-built Castle of earthly hope for which he 
pardoned her in that last kiss. Before him, wide and far- 
reaching as the summer sea that he had looked upon a 
few days ago from a grassy peak among the Pentlands, 
stretched a nobler prospect, a grander future than her 
love could ever have helped him to win, and hopes that 
were not earth-bound. Surely he was resigning very 
little in this surrender of the one woman he had loved 
with a love beyond control. And yet the parting tore 
his heart-strings as they had never been strained before 
— not even when he stood by the death-bed of Alice 
Fräser. 

"I am not destined to be fortunate in my loves," he 
said bitterly, the memory of that older anguish mingling 
curiously with his pain to-day; "let me try to hope that 
I have a better destiny than mere earthly happiness." 

The qualifying adjective jarred a little upon her ear. 
He had always set her so low; he had always loved her 
grudgingly, with a reservation of his better seif, giving her 
only half his heart at best 

"You have been a great deal too good for me," she 
said, with exceeding bitterness, "and you have taken 
care that I should feel your superiority. It is not given 
to every woman to be like your first love — 'simply per- 
fecta and I have some reason to be grateful to those 
worldly-minded people who are willing to accept me for 
what I am." 

"Lord Paulyn, for instance," said Mr. Forde, be- 
coming very worldly-minded in a moment, his eyes light- 
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mg up angrily — "Lord Paulyn, who has made his adora- 
tion of you a fact notorious to all the world." 

"It is something to have one constant admirer. Lord 
Paulyn is at least not ashamed of admiring me. He does 
not fight against the sentiment, as a weakness unworthy 
of his manhood. He does not feel himself degraded by 
his attachment." 

This sounded like a direct avowal of the Viscount's 
affection, and of her acceptance thereof ; surely no woman 
would speak in this manner except of an accepted lover. 
If Malcolm Forde had fondly hoped for denial — for a 
tardy attempt at justification — this unqualified admission 
was sufficient to enlighten him. 

"I did not come here to bandy words, Miss Luttrell," 
he said, drawing himself up stiffly; "but I will not leave 
you without repeating a warning I gave you once before. 
If you set any value upon your peace on earth, or your 
fitness for heaven, since a woman is in some measure 
the slave of her surroundings, do not marry Lord Paulyn. 
I am not apt to go in the way of scandal, but I have 
heard enough of his career to justify me in declaring 
that union with him would be the quiekest road that you 
could take to life-long misery." 

"Yet you advised me just now to marry him. Rather 
inconsistent, is it not?" 

"Anger is always inconsistent. It was passion that 
spoke then, it is reason that pleads now. Do not let 
foolish friends persuade you to your ruin, Miss Luttrell. 
Your beauty may win as good a position as Lord Paulyn 
can give you from a much better man, if you are patient, 
and wait a little while for that brilliant establishment 
which you have no doubt been taught to consider the 
summit of earthly felicity." 

•'Your advice is as insulting as — as every word you 
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have said this morning," cried Elizabeth, in a burst of 
passion. 

"Forgive me," he said, with extreme gentleness. "I 
did wrong to speak bitterly. It is not your fault if you 
have been schooled by worldly teachers. Believe me, it 
was of your own welfare, your future on this earth and 
in the world beyond, I was thinking. O Elizabeth, I 
know that it is in your power to become a good woman; 
that it is in your nature to be pure and noble. It is 
only your surroundings that are false. Let my last 
memory of you be one of peace and friendship, and let 
your memory of me be of one who once dearly loved 
you, and to the last had your happiness at heart." 

His softened tone set her heart beating with a new 
hope. That phrase, "once loved you," froze it again, 
and held her silent as death. A dull blank shadow crept 
over her face; she stood looking at the ground, only just 
able to stand. When she looked up, with a blinding 
mist before her eyes, he was gone. And dimly perceiv- 
ing the empty space which he had filled, and feeling in 
a moment that he had vanished out of her life for ever, 
the numbness of despair came over her, and she feil 
senseless across the spot where he had stood. 

CHAPTER VII. 

"The good explore, 
For peace, those realms where guüt can never soar; 
The proud, the wayward, who have fix'd below 
Their joy, and find this earth enough for woe, 
Lose in that one their all — perchance a mite — 
But who in patience parts with all delight? " 

Mrs. Chevenix, descending to her drawing-room in 
State, — after the restorative efFects of a leisurely break- 
fast in bed, and a gradual and easy toilet; her dress 
prepared for the reception of morning callers; her com- 
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plexion refreshed with violet powder, — was horrified at 
finding her niece prostrate on the threshold of the back 
drawing-room. But when Mrs. Chevenix and her maid 
had administered the usual remedies, with a good deal 
of rushing to and fro, and the girl's haggard eyes re- 
opened on the outer world, her first care was to assure 
them that the fainting fit was of no importance. She 
had been a little over-fatigued last night, that was all. 

"I can't imagine what made you get up so preposter- 
ously early this morning, child," said Mrs. Chevenix 
rather impatiently, "instead of trying to recruit your 
strength, as any sensible young woman would have done. 
How can you expect your complexion to last, if you go 
on in this way? You are as dark under the eyes as if 
you had not slept an hour for the last fortnight. Good 
looks are very well in their way, Elizabeth; but they 
won't stand such treatment as this. Go up to your room 
and lie down for an hour or two, and let Mason give 
you one of my globules." 

Elizabeth shrugged her Shoulders impatiently: glo- 
bules for the eure of her disease! Infinitesimal doses 
for the healing of that great agony! How foolish a thing 
this second childishness of comfortable emotionless 
middle age is; this fools* paradise of pet poodles and 
homeeopathy; this empty senile existence, which remains 
for some men and women, when feeling and passion are 
dead and gone! 

"You know I don't believe in homeeopathic medi- 
anes," she said, turning her tired head aside upon the 
pillow of the sofa where they had laid her, with a look 
of utter weariness and disgust; "or in any other medi- 
cines, indeed. I was never ill in my life, that I can 
remember, and I am not ill now. Let me lie here; I 
feel as if I could never get up again as long as I live." 
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"A natural consequence of over-excitement," said 
Mrs. Chevenix. "Shut the folding-doors, Mason, in case 
any one should call; and bring Miss Luttrell the couvre- 
pied from the sofa in my bedroom. You shall have a 
mutton-chop and a pint of Moselle for your luncheon, 
Lizzie; and if Lord Paulyn should come before luncheon, 
I sha'n't allow him to see you." 

"Lord Paulyn!" cried the girl, with a shiver; "let me 
never hear his name again as long as I live. He has 
broken my heart" 

Mrs. Chevenix received this wild assertion with the 
stony stare of bewilderment 

"My dearest Lizzie, what are you dreaming of?" she 
exclaimed; pleased to think that Mason had departed, in 
quest of the couvre-pied, before this stränge utterance. 
"I am sure that poor young man is perfectly devoted to 
you." 

"Who wants his devotion?" cried Elizabeth im- 
patiently. "Has he ever been anything but a torment 
to me? O, yes, I know what you are going to say," she 
exclaimed, interrupting aunt Chevenix's half-uttered ex- 
clamation. "In that case, why did I encourage his at- 
tentions? If I did so, I hardly knew that I was encourag- 
ing them. It was rather pleasant to feel that other 
people thought a great deal more of me on account of 
his silly infatuation; and he is not the kind of man who 
would ever be much the worse for any disappointment 
in that way. It would be too preposterous to suppose 
that he has a heart capable of feeling deeply about any- 
thing except his race-horses." 

This was said half listlessly, yet with an air which 
implied that the Speaker was trying to justify herseif, 
and was half doubtful of the force of her own reasoning. 

"No heart \ n ejaculated Mrs. Chevenix indignantly; 
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"why, I do believe that young man is all heart Fm 
sure the warmth of his attachment to you is a very 
strong proof of it. No heart, indeed. If you had 
spoken of your tall curate now, with his rigid puritanical 
expression of countenance (just the look of an icono — 
whatfs his name — a man who could chop the noses off 
the saints on the carved doors of a cathedral— I should 
think), if you had talked of his having no heart, I might 
have agreed with you." 

"Aunt Chevenix," said Elizabeth, starting up from 
her pillow, "if you ever dare to say one word in dis- 
paragement of Malcolm Forde, I shall hate you. I am 
almost tempted to hate you as it is, for being at the 
root of all my misery. Don't put your finger upon an 
open wound. You have no occasion to run him down 
now; he is nothing more to me. He came here this 
morning, not an hour ago, to give me up. I meant to 
teil you nothing about this; but you would have found 
it out somehow, I daresay, before long, and it is just as 
well you should know at once. He came to give me 
up, of his own accord. Our dream of happiness was 
very short, was it not? and he has ended it of his own 
free will. It would hardly have seemed so stränge if I 
had been tempted away from him; for, so far as the 
offer of a brilliant position in this world can tempt a 
penniless parson's daughter, I have been tempted. Yet 
Heaven knows my faith never wavered for a moment. 
But he had heard something about Lord Paulyn and me; 
had seen some silly paragraph in a newspaper, and came 
to give me up. Even if I had been inclined to excul- 
pate myself he gave me no opportunity; he would hardly 
let me speak. And it was not for me to supplicate for 
a hearing; so I let him go, without an effort to detain 
him, almost as coldly as he renounced me." 
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"And you acted like a woman of spirit in so doing," 
cried Mrs. Chevenix triumphantly; indeed, nothing could 
be more delightful to her than this intelligence. "Sue 
to him, indeed — exculpate yourself to him! — that would 
be rather too much. I congratulate you, my dear girl, 
upon having released yourself from a most unfortunate 
and mistaken engagement." 

"It may have been all that," said the girl, shrinking 
from her aunfs soothing caress with a shiver; "but, un- 
luckily, I loved the man. 'I loved you once,' n she 
repeated dreamily, going back to her interview with 
Malcolm Forde. "O God, that I should live to hear 
him say that! 'I loved you once.' " 

"My dearest child, it was not in human nature that 
such an engagement as that could endure. You, hand- 
some, accomplished, admired, with peculiar opportunities 
of social success;" this with a swelling pride in that 
dainty little establishment in Eaton-place-south, and in 
herseif as the sole source of these opportunities. "He, 
an obscure provincial curate; a man who, entering the 
Church somewhat late in life, has actually started at a 
disadvantage; not even a particularly agreeable or good- 
looking person; and I feel sure that when reason and 
experience have come to your aid, Lizzie, you will con- 
fess the baselessness of your infatuation." 

"When experience has made me a hard, worldly old 
woman, like Lady Paulyn, I may begin to see things in 
that light," said Elizabeth bitterly; "but please don't talk 
to me any more about Mr. Forde. Respect his name as 
you would if he were dead. As if he were dead," she 
repeated. "Could I be any more unhappy if he were 
lying in his grave?" 

"Do not be afraid that I shall talk of the man," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chevenix indignantly. "I am too much 
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disgusted with his conduct. To choose the very time in 
which his prospects began to improve — as I conclude 
this uncle has left him something — to throw you off! 
However, I thank Providence that your future may be 
fifty times more brilliant than any position which he 
could offer you at his best!" 

Elizabeth said nothing; but sat with fixed eyes, star- 
ing at empty space. Could it be that he was indeed 
dead to her; that he would not come back? O, surely 
not. That parting could not be final. It was not pos- 
sible that he could pluck her from his heart so easily; 
.she, who on her side feit as if she were verily a part of 
himself, a mere subordinate being that could have no 
existence without him. She feit all this in spite of her 
season of independent pleasure; in spite of these last 
few months in which he had had no share in her'life. 
Her lower instincts had been gratified by those vanities 
and dissipations; the nobler half of her being belonged 
to him, and held itself apart from all the world besides. 

"He will come back to me," she said to herseif. "If 
I had not thought that, I could never have let him go. 
I should have grovelled at his feet, thrown myself be- 
tween him and the door, clung to him as a shipwrecked 
sailor clings to a floating spar, rather than let him leave 
me for ever." 

Buoyed up by this belief, Elizabeth supported her 
existence with a tolerable show of calm; was even able 
to go to a dinner-party that evening — a dinner in Mon- 
tague-square — at which there was no fear of meeting 
Lord Paulyn; looked very lovely, in spite of her pallor, 
if not her best; sang, and talked, and laughed , with that 
low melodious laugh which was one of her fascinations; 
and altogether delighted Mrs. Chevenix, who had ex- 
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pected to see her niece stricken down utterly for a day 
or two. 

"He will come back to me," the girl was saying to 
herseif all the evening. "There will be a letter, perhaps, 
waiting for me when we go home." 

All that day she had been expecting his return, or at 
the least some tender remorseful letter; but the day had 
passed and he had made no sign. Then she told her- 
seif that his anger could hardly cool all at once; he had 
been very angry, no doubt, though he had borne himself 
like a rock. Not all at once could he discover how 
essential she was to his life. 

How eager she was for the return to Eaton-place! 
how more than usually wearisome seemed that endless 
small talk about flower shows and picture galleries, and 
opera singers and classical music! She fancied how the 
letter would be handed to her by her aunt's serving-man; 
the dear letter with its superscription in that noble hand. 
How she would snatch it from the salver, and run up to 
her own room to devour its Contents in happy solitude! 
She could almost fancy how it would begin: 

"My dearest, — Forgive me!" 

They were at home at last; but the serving-man, who 
looked sleepy, brought her no salver. 

"Any letters, Plomber V she asked, with well-assumed 
carelessness. 

"No, ma'am." 

"Did you expect anything particular?" Mrs. Chevenix 
inquired. 

"No; only I thought there might have been one from 
— from Gerty or Di." 

"What can people at Hawleigh have to write about V 9 
said her aunt contemptuously. 

The girl went straight to her room, heart-sick. 
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"He will come back to me to-morrow," she said. 

■ 

To-morrow came, but brought no tidings of Malcolm 
Forde — a dreary day, the longest Elizabeth ever remem- 
bered in her life — which had contained many days that 
were dull enough and blank enough in all conscience. 

Lord Paulyn came, as he had come on the previous 
afternoon; but he was not allowed to see Miss LuttrelL 
She was ill, Mrs. Chevenix told him, really prostrate; 
"such a sensitive nature, dear Lord Paulyn, so much 
imagination. The excitement of that play was too much 
for her. Fm afraid I must take her down to Brighton 
for change of air." 

TheViscount departed unwillingly, displeased at this 
interruption of his smaller pleasures, the trifling talk and 
tea-drinking, in the hour he had been wont of old to 
devote to more masculine diversions — horsey talk at a 
horsey club, or a lounge at TattersalTs. 

But although he was thus banished by the diplo- 
matic matron, Elizabeth was not really ill. She was only 
white and wan, with blank tearless eyes, the hving image 
of despair. Not in a condition to be seen by a young 
nobleman who aspired to decorate her brow with a Co- 
ronet. A lifeless creature, whose tenure of happiness 
hung on a thread. Would he come or write? Would he 
forgive her, and take her back to his heart? 

"Why did I ever come to London?" she asked her- 
seif, with a curious wonder at her own folly. 

The cup of pleasure, being drained to the dregs, had 
left an after flavour of exceeding bitterness. She looked 
back to those sweet peaceful days at Hawleigh, to that 
spring-time of life and love, when her heart had been 
exultant with a girl's triumph in her first important con- 
quest, and remembered how averse Malcolm Forde had 

Strangers and Pitgrims, II, 3 
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been to the idea of this visit And for such empty 
trifles, for the vapid pleasures of a London season, a 
few balls, a few picnics — at best only the old Hawleigh 
dances and picnics upon a larger scale — she had jeo- 
pardised that dearest treasure; for so childish a vanity 
as seeing this unknown world of good society, she had 
imperilled and lost the confidence of her lover! 

Other to-morrows came and faded, and still there 
was no sign of relenting on the part of Malcolm Forde. 
And still the guTs white face and absent manner forbade 
the admission of visitors. Lord Paulyn was impatient, 
sullen even, with a sense of injury, as if he had been an 
accepted lover unduly kept at bay. Upon one particular 
afternoon, feeling his disappointment acutely — he had 
brought a fresh bouquet of stephanotis and maiden-hair 
every afternoon, waxen blossoms which had bloomed 
and languished unheeded by Elizabeths dull eyes — he 
gave free utterance to his vexation, and in a communi- 
cative mood poured his griefs into the maternal bosom 
of Mrs. Chevenix. It was uncommonly hard, he urged, 
that after all he had put up with and gone through — the 
amount of nonsense he had stood from Miss Luttrell — 
she should throw him over the bridge for a parson fel- 
low like that man at Hawleigh. 

"My dear Lord Paulyn," replied Mrs. Chevenix, with 
a confidential air, bending her head a little nearer to the 
young man, as he sat ä cheval on his favourite pouff, and 
by that gracious movement besprinkling him lightly with 
poudre de Mar Schale, "that engagement is one which I 
have a secret conviction cannot be enduring. If I had 
not entertained such an opinion, I should never have 
encouraged — I will go farther, and say I would never 
have sanctioned — your frequent presence in this house. 
No/' this with a lofty air, as of sublimest virtue, "I have 
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too much regard for what is due to myself, as well as 
to you. T am no slave of rank or wealth. If I did not 
think that you were eminently suited to my niece, and 
Mr. Forde as eminently unsuited to her, I should not 
have lent my support to an intimacy which could have 
but one result. Elizabeth is a girl whom to know is to 
love." 

"Fm not sure about that," said the young man, not 
deeply moved by this solemn address. "She's rather a 
queer girl, take her altogether; fools a man to the top 
of his bent one day, and snubs him the next; gives her- 
seif no end of airs, as if the world and everybody in it 
had been made to order for her. But she's the hand- 
somest woman in London, and she has a peculiar way 
of her own that no man can stand against I hadn't 
known her a fortnight before I made up my mind Fd 
marry her. But I didn't go to work rashly for all that; 
I left Hawleigh without committing myself; gave myself 
time to find out if it was a serious case with me." 

Mrs. Chevenix gave a little impatient sigh. 

"If you had been a shade less cautious, and had 
spoken out at once, you might have prevented this fool- 
ish affair with Mr. Forde," she said. 

"Yes, but I pride myself upon knowing what Fm 
about — not putting my horse at a fence unless I know 
what's on the other side of it. And the worst of this 
Forde business is, that she's desperately fond of him, has 
owned as much to me, and gloried in owning it." 

"A girl's delusion," said Mrs. Chevenix soothingly; 
"the romance of an hour, which will vanish like a sum- 
mer cloud when the charm of novelty is gone. She has 
some foolish exalted idea of Mr. Forde's character, a 
half-religious hallucination that is not likely to last very 
long." 

3* 
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"I hope not," replied the Viscount in his matter-of- 
fact way. "At any rate, I raean to stand my ground; 
only it's rather wearing for a man's temper. I wanted 
the whole business settled and done with by the end of 
this season. Fve all manner of engagements for my 
yachts and stable. I must be at Goodwood at the end 
of this month, and Fve a sailing-match at Havre the first 
week in August; then come German steeplechases. Fve 
wasted more time than I ever wasted in my life before 
upon this affair." 

"Be assured of my entire sympathy," murmured Mrs. 
Chevenix. 

"O, yes, of course, I know you are all there," an- 
swered the hapless lover carelessly. "Fve known all 
along you'd be on my side. It isn't likely you'd back 
that plater," by which contemptuous epithet he described 
his rival. "But I should like to see the wind-up of this 
engagement, or," almost savagely, "I should like to get 
Elizabeth Luttrell out of my head, and be my own man 
again." 

Mrs. Chevenix shuddered. This hint of a sudden 
wrench, a violent effort to emancipate himself, on the 
part of the Viscount, filled her soul with consternation. 

"Fm doing very wrong," she exclaimed, with a sud- 
den gush of friendship. "It is a breach of confidence 
for which I shall hardly be able to forgive myself, but I 
can't bear to see you suffer and to withhold knowledge 
that might be consolatory. I have reason to believe that 
the engagement between my niece and Mr. Forde is at 
an end." 

"What!" cried Reginald Paulyn; "she has thrown 
him off. She has served him as she serves everybody 
eise, blown hot one day and cold the next." 
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"I have reason to believe that they have quarrelled, ,, 
Mrs. Chevenix said mysteriously. 

"What, has she seen him lately?" 

"She has; and since I have gone so far, — on the Im- 
pulse of the moment, prompted only by my sympathy 
with your depth of feeling, — I must still go farther. The 
quarrel was about you. Mr. Forde had seen some para- 
graph associating your names — a marriage in high life 
— something absurd of that kind." 

"Yes, I know; Cinqmars showed me the newspaper, 
It was his doing, I fancy. Mrs. Cinqmars has taken me 
under her wing, and no doubt inspired the paragraph, 
with the notion that it might bring matters to a crisis." 

"It has produced a crisis," said Mrs. Chevenix so- 
lemnly, "and a very painful one for Elizabeth. The poor 
girl is utterly crushed." 

"She was so fond of that beggar," muttered Lord 
Paulyn gloomily. 

"Perhaps not so much on that account as for the 
humiliation involved in such an idea. To be accused 
of having played fast and loose, of having encouraged 
your attentions while she was engaged to him. And 
now, between you both, she finds herseif abandoned, 
standing alone in the world, perhaps the mark for 
slander " 

"Abandoned! standing alone!" cried Lord Paulyn, 
starting up from his low chair as if he would have 
rushed off at once in quest of a marriage license. 
"Why, she must know that I am ready to marry her to- 
morrow!" 

This was just the point at which Mrs. Chevenix could 
afford to leave him. 

"My dear young friend," she exclaimed, "moderate 
your feelings, I entreat. She is not a girl to be taken 
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by storm. Let her recover from the shock she has re- 
ceived; then, while her heart is still sore, wounded, weary 
with a sense of its own emptiness, then urge your suit 
once more, and I have little doubt that you will con- 
quer; that the contrast between your generous all-con- 
fiding afFection and Mr. Forde's jealous tyranny will 
awaken the purest and truest emotions of her heart" 

This was a more exalted style of language than Re- 
ginald Paulyn cared about — a kind of thing which, in 
his own simple and forcible vocabulary, he denominated 
"humbug" — but the main fact was pleasing to him. Eliza- 
beth had dismissed, or had been deserted by, her 
plighted lover. The ground was cleared for himself. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"She weeps alone for pleasures not to be ; 
Sorely she wept until the night came on, 
And then, instead of love, O miseryl 
She brooded o'er the luxury alone : 
His image in the dusk she seem'd to see, 
And to the süence made a gentle moan, 
Spreading her perfect arms upon the air, 
And on her couch low murmuring, ' Where ? O 
where?'" 

No flicker of colour brightened the pallid cheeks, no 
ray of their accustomed light shone in the dull eyes, and 
yet Elizabeth was not ill. She was only intensely miser- 
able. 

"I only wish I were ill," she said impatiently, when 
her aunt urged the necessity of medical advice, change 
of air — some speedy means by which blanched cheeks 
and heavy eyes might be cured. "For in that case there 
might be some hope that I should die. But I am not 
ill; I don't believe my pulse beats half-a-dozen times 
more in a minute since Malcolm Forde renounced me. 
I eat and drink, and sleep even, more or less. There 
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are a good many hours in every night in which I lie 
awake staring at the wall; but before the maid comes to 
get my bath ready, I do manage to sleep, somehow. And 
I dream that Malcolm and I are happy, Walking on the 
common just beyond our house at Hawleigh. I never 
dream of our quarrel; only that I am with him, and 
utterly happy. I think the pain of waking from one of 
those lying dreams, and Unding that it is only a dream, 
is sharper agony than the worst vision of his unkindness 
with which sleep could torture me. To dream that he 
is all my own, to feel his hand locked in mine, and to 
wake and remember that I have lost him — yes, that ts 
misery." 

Whereupon Mrs. Chevenix would dilate upon the 
childishness of such regrets, and would set forth the nu- 
merous deprivations which her niece would have had to 
endure as Mr. Forde's wife; how she could never have 
kept her carriage, or at best only a pony-chaise or one- 
horse wagonette, the hollowest mockery or phantasm of 
a carriage, infinitely worse than none, as implying the 
desire for an equipage without the ability to maintain 
one — a thing that would be spoken of timorously as a 
"•conveyance;" how, as a clergyman's wife, she could 
not hope to be on a level with the county families; how 
all her natural aspirations for " style * and "society" 
would be nipped in the bud; while such means as her 
husband could command would be devoted to the relief 
of tiresome old women, and the maintenance of an ex- 
pensive choir. From this dreary picture Mrs. Chevenix 
branched off to Lord Paulyn, his generosity, his self- 
abnegation, his chivalry, his thousand virtues, and his 
three country seats. 

"If I could be talked into marrying a man I don't 
care a straw about, while I love another with all my 
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heart and soul, your eloquence might ultimately unite 
me to Lord Paulyn," Elizabeth said, with a sneer; "but 
I am not quite weak enough for that. I daresay it 
sounds very ungrateful, after all the money you have 
spent upon me and all the trouble you have taken about 
me; but O, aunt Chevenix, how I wish I had never come 
to London! The beginning of my visit to you was the 
beginning of my quarrel with Malcolm. How could I 
slight a wish of his! I loved him hopelessly for a long 
year before I won him, and I only kept his love a few 
short weeks. Was there ever such folly since the world 
beganr 

Mrs. Chevenix urged Brighton as the universal healer 
of cockney griefs. What Londoner does not believe in 
the curative powers of Brighton for all ailments of the 
mind and body? The pleasant tread-mill tramp up and 
down the King's-road, interchanging affectionate greet- 
ings with people you met yesterday in Bond-street; the 
agreeable monotony of the pier; the pervading flavour 
of London which mingles with the salt breath of the sea. 
Mrs. Chevenix declared that in that cheerful atmosphere 
Elizabeth would forget her griefs. 

"It is not the season for Brighton, I admit," she 
confessed reluctantly, "but there are always plenty of 
nice people there in the Goodwood week; or we might 
even stay at Chichester, if you preferred it." 

"You are very good to trouble yourself so much 
about me," said Elizabeth, trying to be grateful, yet 
with an air of extreme weariness; "but I assure you 
there is nothing the matter — nothing but a sorrow that 
must wear itself out somehow — as all sorrows do, I 
suppose, when people are young and strong as I am, 
and not of the stuff that grief can destroy. The best 
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place for me is home. I shall not give any one trouble 
there. I can just live my own life; visit the poor, 
perhaps, a little again," with a faint choking sob; "or 
teach in the Sunday school; and no one will take any 
notice of me. I am not at all fit for society. I don't 
hear what people are saying, and I am always in danger 
of answering at random; and I don't want people to 
talk about the worm in the bud, or to sit like Patience 
on a monument, and all that kind of thing. Let me 
take my sorrow home to Hawleigh, auntie, and dig a 
decent grave for it there." 

"Go back to Hawleigh! Yes; to meet that man 
again, I suppose, and begin over again." 

"No fear of that. I had a letter from Gertrude this 
morning; Hl read you what she says about him, if you 
like." 

She took out a closely-written letter; that wondrous 
composition, a lady's letter, utterly devoid of intelligence 
likely to interest the human mind, yet crossed and 
bracketed and interpolated, as if brimming over with 
matter. 

"We have all been surprised by Mr. Forde's sudden 
desertion of Hawleigh, and can only imagine that things 
are ended between you and him; and that you have 
returned to your old idea about Lord Paulyn. I know 
auntie had set her heart upon that match, and I never 
thought your engagement to Mr. Forde would survive 
your visit to Eaton-place." 

"Other people could see my peril," said Elizabeth 
bitterly, as she folded the letter. "It was only I who 
was blind." 

"Other people are blessed with common sense, and 
would naturally foresee the termination of so ill-advised 
an engagement," Mrs. Chevenix replied sharply. She 
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was fast losing patience with this favourite niece of hers, 
who had fortune at her feet, and spurned it "The day 
will come when you will repent this folly," she said, "at 
a time when it may be too late to retrace your Steps. 
Even Lord Paulyn's infatuation will not last for ever; 
you have trifled with him too long already." 

"Trifled with him!" echoed Elizabeth scornfully; "I 
have only one wish about him, — that I may never see 
his face again." 

Mrs. Cinqmars called in Eaton-place a day or two 
after the private theatricals, and was füll of anxiety 
about her sweet Elizabeth; entreating to be allowed to 
see her, if only for a few minutes. But this privilege 
Miss Luttrell refused obstinately. 

"I detest the whole set, and will never see any of 
them again," she said fretfully, when her aunt brought 
her that lady's message. Nor did Mrs. Chevenix press 
the point; she did not care to expose her niece's faded 
countenance to the sharp eyes of Mrs. Cinqmars. She 
did not want the Rancho world to know that Elizabeth 
had been deserted by her lover, and had taken that 
desertion so deeply to heart. 

After about a week of anxiety, during which she had 
hoped every day to see the girPs dull face brighten, and 
her spirits revive with the natural elasticity of youth, 
Mrs. Chevenix lost heart; and hearing of some particular 
friends who were just going to Torquay, she consented 
to Elizabeth^ return under their wing. They would 
take her to Exeter, where her father could meet her on 
the arrival of the down train; so that the proprieties 
should be in no manner outraged by her journey. The 
girl seemed so utterly broken down, that it was hopeless 
to expect her speedy revival. All Mrs. Chevenix's am- 
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bitious dreams must be held in suspense tili next year; 
unless destiny interposed in some beneficent manner 
during the hunting season, when Lord Paulyn might 
reappear at the Vicarage, and find this wretched girl 
cured of her folly. 

So Elizabeth had her wish, and went home; went 
home to bury her misery in the dull quiet of the old 
life, glad to be released from that brighter world which 
had now become odious to her. »It is possible that 
some lurking hope, some expectation she would scarcely 
confess to herseif, was at the root of her eager desire 
for that homeward journey. 

She went over that brief sentence in Gertrude's 
letter again and again: "they had been surprised by 
Mr. Forde's sudden desertion of Hawleigh." What did 
that mean? Had he returned to his duties and an- 
nounced the approaching termination of them? or was 
the " desertion " of which her sister wrote an accom- 
plished facti Had he bidden them farewell, and de- 
parted to some new field of usefulness? Had he shifted 
the scene of that laborious Carter which Mother Church 
reserves for her children? 

"I shall be enlightened to-night," she said to herseif, 
as she bade her aunt good-bye at Paddington, in the 
brilliant summer noontide. The departure platform was 
crowded with holiday travellers, people who appeared to 
be serene in a fixed belief that this life was intended for 
the pursuit of frivolous pleasures. 

She sat in the corner of the railway-carriage, with 
half-closed eyes, during the greater part of the journey, 
pretending to be asleep, as a means of escaping the 
benevolent officiousness of her aunt's particular friends; 
but she was conscious of every feature in the landscape 
that flashed past the window, and the journey seemed of 
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an almost intolerable length to her weary spirit Her 
father's mild face peering in at the window, when the 
train entered Exeter's stately terminus, Struck her with 
an emotion that was almost pain. She had thought of 
him so little during the last few months; had lived her 
own life — a life of pleasure and vanity — with so supreme 
a selfishness. She clung to him for a moment, as he 
kissed her, with a remorseful tenderness. 

"Why, Lizzie, my dear, how ill you look!" he said, 
startled by the settled pallor of the face, that looked at 
him with such a new tenderness; "Maria told me nothing 
in her last letter " 

"There was nothing to teil, papa," said Elizabeth; 
"I am not ill, only very tired ." 

"That foolish theatrical Performance, Fm afraid, my 
love; or — or — " looking at her anxiously, "you may 
have been unhappy about something — some misunder- 
standing. I have seen Forde." 

They were alone together in a deserted waiting- 
room; the South Devon train having whisked Mrs. 
Chevenix's particular friends off to Torquay. 

"Then you know all, papa/' with a feeble attempt 
to appear supremely indifferent; "that he and I did not 
suit each other, and have agreed to differ, as some one 
says somewhere " 

"Something to that effect, my dear. But Forde 
fully exonerated you. He took all the blame upon 
himself." 

"Very generous," with her old scornful laugh; "but 
the usual thing in such cases, I believe. Are you very 
angry with me for coming back to you in this forlorn 
condition?" 

"Angry with you, my love! How can you imagine 
such a thing! Forde is an excellent fellow, but could 
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never have been a good match for you. I am not the 
kind of man to interfere with my children's wishes; but 
your aunt had inspired me with more ambitious ideas 
about you, and I confess I was disappointed." 

"Then you may be quite happy, papa; Mr. Forde 
and I have parted for ever. 

' He turn'd him right and round about, 

Upon the Irish shore ; 
And gae bis bridle-reins a shake, 
With adieu for ever more, my dear, 

With adieu for ever more 1 * " 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation ! O salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah's name." 

It was a dismal coming home after all the glories of 
that London season. There was a suppressed triumph 
in Gertrude's manner, which Elizabeth feit, but could 
hardly take objection to. Diana was indifferent, shrugged 
her Shoulders, and observed that Mrs. Chevenix's London 
seasons were not astounding in their results. "We are 
like Somebody and his men," she said; "we all ride up 
the hill, and then ride down again." The beauty of the 
family had not endeared herseif infinitely to these eider 
sisters. Blanche clung about her tenderly, and sighed, 
and mutely sympathised, not daring to speak of her 
sister's woes; but evidently brimming over with com- 
passion. The caresses and unspoken compassion were 
a great deal more tiresome to Elizabeth than the spite- 
ful exultation of the eiders, 

"I almost wish I had come back engaged to Lord 
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Paulyn," she said to herseif. "It would be better to 
marry a man one despised than to put up with this 
kind of thing." 

Mr. Forde's name was evidently tabooed in the 
domestic circle, as a delicate attention to herseif; but 
she had made her father teil her all he knew about her 
lost lover during the journey from Exeter. 

"Yes, my dear, he is going to put his old idea into 
execution; he is going to the South-Sea Islands as a 
missionary. It is a kind of craze of his, poor fellow; 
and upon my word, Lizzie, I think you are happily 
released from your engagement to a man with such a 
notion. Rely upon it, the old idea would have got the 
better of him sooner or later, however comfortably 
settled he might have been in England; and he would 
have wanted to drag you off to some savage country 
with him." 

"Very likely," said Elizabeth, with a little sigh. 

She was thinking what happiness it would have 
seemed to her to have gone with him; to have shared 
his perils, to have lightened his labours, to have been 
verily the other half of his mind and soul. What matter 
how desolate the region so long as they two had been 
together; to have watched his slumbers in those long 
silent nights, with no sound save the distant cry of some 
beast of prey; to have died even, clasped to his breast, 
beneath a rain of poisoned arrows; or done to death by 
a savage's stone hatchet! 

"When does he gol" she asked presently. 

"Immediately. He has bidden us all good-bye. He 
preaches his farewell sermon in St Clements to-morrow 
evening." 

Her heart gave a wild leap at this. She would hear 
his voice once more. He would see her sitting in her 
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accustomed corner in the old Square pew below the 
pulpit — could not help seeing her all through his ser- 
mon; who could teil if the sight of her face might not 
melt him? 

"But his heart is made of stone," she thought, "or 
it would have softened towards me before this. He has 
only a heart for the heathen; not for common human 
sorrows, not for the mute agonies of a love like mine." 

"I suppose if I had any proper pride, I should not 
go to hear him preach to-morrow night," she said to her- 
seif; "but I think my stock of pride was exhausted the 
day he came to me in Eaton-place. If that interview 
were to come over again, I would grovel in the dust at 
his feet. What is there that I would not do to win him 
back?" 

Home hardly seemed . such a peaceful shelter as she 
had fancied it when she turned with disgust frorn the 
frivolities of Eaton-place. It would have been very well 
without her sisters; but she had an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that six watchful eyes were upon her, and that 
three active minds were occupied in the consideration 
of her affairs. She had not even the comfort of solitude 
in the night season, for her tower was shared by Blanche, 
and she could not sigh or sob in her sleep without arous- 
ing that sympathetic young person, who was unhappily 
a light sleeper. She heard soothing murmurs of "poor 
Lizzie," "poor darling," amidst her fitful slumber; and 
turned angrily upon her pillow, with her face to the wall, 
like king David in the day of his sorrow. 

She looked desperately ill next morning, when the 
July sun shone into the tower Chamber, and the skylark 
sent up his orisons frorn his wicker cage outside the 
arched casement. The excitement of her return, vague 
hopes that lightened her despair, had brightened her face 
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with a faint semblance of the old brightness yesterday 
evcning; but to-day Blanche beheld the wreck that one 
season's joys and sorrows had made of her sister. 

"FU bring you your breakfast, darling," she said, in 
her caressing way. "Of course you won't think of going 
to church to-day." 

"Did you ever know me stop away from church on 
a Sunday morning?" Elizabeth answered impatiently; 
"that is one of the penalties of our position." 

"But if.you are really ill, darling." 

"I am not really ill; there is nothing the matter with 
me. You needn't stare at me in that disconsolate way. 
I can't help it if I am pale: a London season is not cal- 
culated to improve one's complexion. You can send me 
up a cup of tea presently, if you like; I always had an 
early cup of tea in London. And if you'U be kind 
enough to go on dressing and take no notice of me, I 
may be able to get half-an-hour's sleep. 

That half-hour's sleep seemed to have done a good 
deal for Elizabeth; for when she came down-stairs, after 
a cold bath and a careful toilet, when the bells began 
to ring gaily out from the ponderous Square tower of 
St. Clements, she was looking something like her old 
seif. She had put on her prettiest bonnet, and had 
dressed herseif in white; the dress Malcolm had always 
praised. If the charm of a bonnet or a dress could only 
touch his heart, and keep him from cocoa-nut groves, 
and savage women in scanty raiment, and other horrors! 

What a stränge thing it seemed to hear his voice 
once more in the gray old church! — to hear it and to 
know that this day was the last upon which she could 
ever hope to hear it; for beyond that dismal mission 
who would dare to look? She tried to realise the fact of 
his speedy departure, but it was difficult His presence 
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in the old familiär church was such a natural thing — a 
fact that had been going on all her life, it seemed to her; 
for she could hardly bring herseif to look behind those 
days, to the blank era of curates who counted for nothing 
in her existence. And the church would be there still, 
a dreary immutability; the voice of a stranger echoing 
along the same aisle, and she compelled to sit and listen: 
while her miserable lonely soul tried to follow that be- 
loved wanderer across unknown seas, to a land that was 
more stränge than a fairy tale. 

His presence there to-day, considered in the light of 
that near future, had a phantasmal aspect, as if the spirit 
of the newly-dead had been with them for a brief space, 
looking at them with kind and mournful eyes. Was he 
not like the very dead; called away to a land distant 
and inaccessible as the regions of death? Was there any 
stronger hope of seeing him again than if he had indeed 
been numbered with the dead? 

He, too, had changed since that day in Eaton-place. 
He was paler than usual, and his eyes had a haggard 
look, as with prolonged sleeplessness. But Elizabeth 
dared not appropriate to herseif these signs of deep 
feeling. Was there not enough in his parting with these 
people, in the thoughts of the new life that lay before 
him, to move him strangely? 

Not once throughout that morning Service did their 
eyes meet. He read the prayers and lessons in his grave 
firm voice, with no sign of faltering, every tone strong 
and penetrating as of old, no fragments of sentences 
going astray among the echoes, every word clear, re- 
sonant as a deep-toned bell. 

The interval between the two Services was a dreary 
blank for Elizabeth. The monotonous machinery of 
home, which had been so wearisome before her depar- 
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ture, seemed still more wearisome now. She shuddered 
at the thought that her life was to go on for ever and 
ever like this; every Sunday an exact repetition of other 
Sundays. The mid-day luncheon, enlivened by an oc- 
casional dropper-in; the afternoon, dawdled away some- 
how; the evening Service, in the mournful summer dusk; 
the all-pervading sense that life was an objectless busi- 
ness. How was she to endure these things until the end 
of her days? 

Evening came at last: the bells ringing with a softer 
sound in the balmy air. The old church was more 
crowded than Elizabeth ever remembered to have seen 
it before, crowded with people who very seldom came 
to church, crowded with those for whom Mr. Forde had 
worked with an unflagging zeal — the very poor. 

Mr. Luttrell read prayers, prayers which Elizabeth 
heard unconscious of their meaning; while Gertrude 
prayed and responded in her usual business-like way, 
with the air of an ancient mother assisting at the sacri- 
fice of her son. Very long those prayers seemed to 
Elizabeth, but they came to an end at last, and in the 
deepening dusk Mr. Forde went slowly up to the pulpit. 

Then, as he adjusted the newly-lighted wax candles 
on each side of him, needing the light very little for his 
own convenience, since his sermons were chiefly extem- 
pore, he looked thoughtfully downwards, and, Elizabeth 
looking up from her corner in the old pew, their eyes 
met for the first time; his so grave and spiritual in their 
expression, with a far-away look, as of a man whose 
thoughts dwell in worlds remote from this common earth; 
hers yearning, imploring, despairing. 

Brief was the moment of those looks meeting. He 
unrolled his little black-covered volume of notes, and 
began the last sermon he was ever to preach in Hawleigh. 
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Wanting the fire of the speaker's voice and manner, 
the depth of pathos in some passages, the passion of 
faith in others, a barren transcript of that farewell address 
might seem commonplace enough. The things he had 
to say to them were things that have been said very 
often before at such partings; it was only the man who 
was exceptional: exceptional in his earnestness, ex- 
ceptional in a certain grandeur of face and manner, 
which, to that regretful assembly, made him God-like. 
He told them simply, but with a fervour in those simple 
phrases, a warmth in those subdued tones, how he had 
laboured for them and loved them; with what happy 
results, with a love that had been returned to him seven- 
fold, with experiences that had been unutterably sweet 
to him. He told them how he dared to believe that 
much of his labour among them would be permanent; 
that it was work which, done once, was done for ever; 
that the seed would remain and yield a plenteous harvest, 
when he the sower was far away, labouring to redeem 
waste lands where no seed had ever been scattered, 
where no sheaves had ever been gathered for the 
Masters barns. Then, with a sudden change from 
mournful tenderness to supreme enthusiasm, he told 
them what he was going to do. How this mission 
service was the realisation of a hope and a dream that 
had been with him more or less from the beginning, that 
had swelled his heart long ago, when he was a boy at 
his mother's knee, hearing from her dear lips sad stories 
of that far-away world where the light of revelation had 
never cloven the thick darkness, where man lived and 
died without God. 

Of possible dangers to be encountered he spoke not 
at all. He showed them only the brighter side of a 
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missionar/s career; the grandeur of his Privileges as a 
bearer of glad tidings, the vast hopes that he carried 
with him as the regenerator of a people lost to their 
God, as the very agent and lieutenant of Christ himself. 
He dwelt with a picturesque fancy on the natural 
splendour of that remote world amidst the southern sea. 
He spoke of those groves where the breadfruit-tree 
spreads its stalwart branches wide as those of patriarchal 
oak or elm in pleasant England; where the leafy woods 
in nature's calm decay are glorious with an ever-chang- 
ing splendour of hue unknown in colder climes; where 
here and there in quiet Valleys men and women live in 
an almost Arcadian simplicity; yet in their utter ignorance 
of good and evil have no such words in their vocabulary 
as honour, truth, or virtue; while in other isles, perchance 
as fair to look upon, vice and crime walk rampant, and 
superstition too dark for words to paint holds mankind 
in its unholy thrall. He told them how those islands to 
which he was going, discovered nearly three hundred 
years ago by a Spanish navigator, had been suffered to 
languish in outer darkness until now, and how it was his 
hope and prayer to be their earliest evangelist. He told 
them briefly of the far greater men who had gone before 
him, of the saints of old time, who had undertaken such 
missions in ages when their peril was tenfold, and then 
lightly touched upon the history of later missions, from 
the sailing of the Duff downwards. 

At the close of that farewell address, there was 
scarcely one among his hearers, except the miserable 
girl who loved him with a too earthly love, whose heart 
was not warmed with some touch of his own heroic 
passion, and who would not have feit ashamed of a 
selfish desire to detain him. He seemed created to fulfil 
the mission he had chosen for himself; God's fitting 
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Instrument for the noblest work that was ever given unto 
man to do. 

Upon Elizabeths ear the solemn close of that leave- 
taking sounded like a funeral knell. Would she ever 
hear his voice again — ever, in all the dreary days to 
come, feel her heart stirred by those deep-toned accents 
— ever again look upward to that earnest face, which to- 
night had a grandeur that was not of the earth, earthy? 

Now, perhaps for the first time, she utterly despaired 
of his relenting — of his turning back to take her to his 
heart again. He did not need her or her human love. 
He had so wide a life without her, and beyond her — a 
life which she could never have shared, since she lacked 
all the gifts that were needed to open the door of that 
divine city where he dwelt in an atmosphere of light 
supernal. Could her feeble aspirations towards things 
celestial, her wavering faith, have ever enabled her to 
tread the path he trod? Alas, no! To-night she feit 
how vast was the distance that divided them; and that, 
if he had suffered her to attach herseif to his career, she 
would have been nothing but a clog and a hindrance 
for him. And she feit with exceeding bitterness how 
easy it was for him to renounce her — for him, whose 
soul was lifted to the very gates of heaven by those 
splendid dreams with which she had no sympathy. She 
thought with miserable self-scorn of her fancy that he 
would have found his life unendurable without her; that 
she must needs be as necessary to his existence as he 
was to hers. Poor deluded fool! she had taken no 
account of his one supreme ambition when she made 
that calculation; she had thought of him only as a weak 
creature like herseif, the slave of an earthly passion. 

Throughout that eloquent sermon she had hardly 
taken her eyes from his face; but not often had his 
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glance shot downwards to the dusky corner where she 
sat, a white still figure, phantom-like in the uncertain 
light. His gaze, for the most part, was directed far 
beyond her, to the mass of shabbily-dressed listeners 
who crowded the other end of the church, his peculiar 
flock, those English heathens he had found in the lanfcs 
and byways of Hawleigh and its neighbouring villages, 
some of whom had walked half-a-dozen miles to hear his 
farewell. 

There had been a good deal of quiet crying among 
the women, but no dramatic or oratorical display of 
emotion on the part of the preacher. Yet every one 
feit that he was deeply moved; that it was not without 
profound sorrow he bade them such a long good-bye. 
There was a solemn hush as he came down from the 
pulpit, and for some breathless moments the people stood 
motionless, looking after him. Then came a favourite 
hymn, "From Greenland's icy mountains," a hymn which 
the congregation sang with faltering voice; tremulous 
sopranos among the young-ladyhood of Hawleigh testi- 
fying to the esteem in which the Curate had been held. 
No sound of Elizabeths voice mingled with that psalmody ; 
Gertrude sang in a high soprano, with a tremolo which 
she affected at all times, and the air of a martyr making 
melody as she marched towards the stake; and it seemed 
as if that shrill peal drew Mr. Forde's attention to the 
Vicar's pew. He looked that way, and saw Elizabeth 
Standing like a statue, with a face as white as her gown. 
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CHAPTER X. 

m O last love! Ofirstlove! 

My love with the true, true heartl 
To think I have corae to this your hörne. 
And yet wc are apart." 

A sleepless night; a night of tossing to and fro, and 
mental fever and doubt and uncertainty, half-formed 
resolves, a long struggle between love and pride; and 
the early summer light shines on a pale eager face and 
tired eyes that have been watching for the dawn. 

When that laggard morning comes, Elizabeth Luttrell 
has made up her mind to do something very desperate, 
very mad perhaps; she does not shrink from confessing 
as much to herseif; but something without doing which 
she feels she cannot endure her life. 

She will see him once more, face to face; hear his 
voice speaking to her, and her only, once more in their 
lives; touch his hand, perchance, in friendly farewell, 
and then resign herseif to their inevitable parting. 

Of the reversal of that decree, or that any influence 
she can bring to bear can make him waver in his pur- 
pose, she cherishes no hope. There was that in his 
speech and manner last night which spoke of a resolve 
no earthly forces could shake. What could her selfish 
passion, her narrow love, do against a purpose so high, 
a scheine that involved the eternal welfare of millions? 
For who shall assign the natural limits of the missionar/s 
work, or gauge the width of that new world over which 
his influence shall extend? 

No; she deluded herseif with no hope that he might 
be turned aside even at the last moment, by the witchery 
of her smiles, by the pathos of her tears. She knew 
now that his world was not her world; that wide as the 
east is from the west were his thoughts from her thoughts. 
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She hoped nothing, except that he would hear her 
patiently when she sought to exonerate herseif from the 
charge of inconstancy, or any flagrant wrong against 
him; hear her while she told him the true history of her 
acquaintance with Lord Paulyn; hear and believe her, 
and carry away with him at least the memory of a 
woman who had loved him dearly, and had never 
wronged him by so much as a thought. 

And then they would shake hands calmly, and he 
would give her his blessing, the blessing of a possible 
saint and martyr; and so he would fade for ever from 
her bodily eyes, leaving only that image of him which 
she must carry in her heart to the grave. 

"I have no pride where he is concerned," she 
thought, as she paused to consider how vast an outrage 
against the conventionalities she was about to perpetrate. 

The up-train by which most London-bound travellers 
of the superior or first-class rank were accustomed to 
depart from Hawleigh was a nine-o'clock express. She 
thought it more than probable that Mr. Forde would go 
to London as the preliminary stage of his journey, and 
it was just possible that he might go by that train. If 
she called at his lodgings at eight o'clock, she would 
secure her desired interview; she knew his early habits, 
and that he had generally breakfasted and begun his 
day's work by that hour. Of what Mrs. Humphreys, the 
carpenter's wife, might say about this untimely visit, she 
thought nothing; being indeed, at all times, too im- 
petuous for profound consideration of consequences. 

She dressed herseif quietly while Blanche was still 
asleep. They had a slip of a bath-room, converted from 
the oratory of some mediaeval chätelaine, on one side of 
their tower; here Elizabeth made her toilette, and then 
crept softly out of the bedchamber without awakening 
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her sister from halcyon dreams of new curates yet hidden 
behind the curtain of fate. She went down the narrow 
winding stair, and out by the lobby-door, unseen by so 
much as a servant; and walked, by field-paths and laues 
that skirted the town, towards the tranquil domicile of 
Mr. Humphreys. She recalled that other summer morn- 
ing nearly a year ago — good heavens, what a long year! 
— when she had gone by the same road to make the 
same kind of unauthorised visit, half in sport and half 
in earnest, defiant, reckless, eager to do something that 
would bring light and colour into her monotonous life, 
and desperately in love with the man she pretended to 
hold so lightly. Then she had gone to him with a proud 
sense of her power to conquer and bring him to her 
feet, as she had sworn to do the night before in the 
passion of wounded pride. Now she went humbled to 
the dust, convinced of her insignificance in the plan of 
his life; only anxious that he should not go away think- 
ing worse of her than she deserved. 

The street-door of the Humphreys' abode — radiant 
in the splendour of newly-polished brassplate and handle 
— was standing open as she approached. Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, engaged in Conference with the butcher, occupied 
the threshold, and paused from her discourse with an 
astonished air at seeing Miss Luttrell. 

That air, that look of surprise, awakened the girl to 
a sense of the singularity of her untimely visit; the peril 
of petty gossip and small rustic scandal in which she 
stood. She made a feeble attempt to protect herseif 
from this hazard. 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Humphreys," she said with a 
friendly air. "I have been for a before-breakfast walk 
round by the common. It is so nice after London. I 
have a message for Mr. Forde from papa. Do you think 
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he would come down-stairs for a few minutes and hear 
all about it? I know he is a very early riser." 

"O, Miss Luttrell, what a pity! leastways if it's any- 
thing very particular. Mr. Forde went away by the 
mail-train last night." 

"He went last night!" Elizabeth repeated help- 
lessly. 

" Yes, miss. It wasn't like him to travel of a Sunday 
evening — after that moving sermon too; there wasn't a 
dry eye in the church, I do believe. But the ship he 
sails in — the Columbius — leaves Liverpool this after- 
noon, and there was no help for it I do hopehe'U 
have nice weather, poor dear gentleman!" added Mrs. 
Humphreys with a hopeful air, as if he had been about 
to cross the Straits of Dover. 

This was a death-blow. He had gone away, and 
carried with him to the other end of the world the con- 
viction of her faithlessness. 

She went slowly homewards, wondering vaguely what 
she should do with the remnant of her life; how she 
was to live on for an indefinite number of years, and 
eat and drink and sleep, and pretend to be happy, now 
that he had vanished out of her existence for ever. 
Then a new anger against him was slowly kindled in 
her breast. How could he have been so hard, so cruel, 
as to leave her thus: without one last word of compas- 
sion and forgiveness, without a line of farewell? 

"He saw me in the church last night," she thought, 
"and yet could leave me without one touch of pity. He 
can boast of the grandeur of his own prospects, the 
splendour of his own hopes, and he has not one thought 
for my broken life; he cares nothing what becomes of 



me." 



She brooded over this unkindness with deep resent- 
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ment. What right had he to take possession of her soul, 
and then cast her off coldly to this "beggarly divorce- 
ment?" 

"What does he imagine will become of me?" she 
said to herseif. "I suppose he thinks I shall marry 
Lord Paulyn in spite of his warning, and be miserable 
for ever afterwards. Or does he think I shall repent my 
sins and join some Protestant sisterhood; or die broken- 
hearted because of his unkindness? O, if I could only 
die! He might be sorry, perhaps, for that; if the news 
of my death ever reached his distant world; or if he 
were to come back to this place some day, and find my 
grave in the churchyard, and discover at last that I loved 
him well enough to die of his desertion." 



END OF BOOK THE SECOND. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 

" I am weary of my part. 
My torch is out, and the world Stands before me 
Like a black desert." 

Thrice has the com ripened on the hillsides and in 
the Valleys round Hawleigh; thrice have come and gone 
all the pleasant sights and sweet sounds of summer — 
dog-roses blooming out their bright brief life in the 
tangled hedgerows; honeysuckle scenting the mild air of 
early autumn, and lingering late as if loth to leave the 
earth it adorned. Thrice have come the snows and 
rains and general discomforts of winter — the conven- 
tional jovialities of Christmas, church decorations, charity- 
dinners, infant-school festivities, the annual cakes and 
ale, the slow-passing Lent, while the chilly new-fledged 
spring flutters its weak wings timidly, like a tender bird 
too soon expelled from its nest into a bleak world. All 
the seasons, with their unvarying duties — the same things 
to be done over and over again every year — have come 
and gone three times, and still Gertrude trudges to and 
fro among her poor, scattering leaflets of consolation in 
the shape of small gray-paper-covered tracts; and still 
Diana embroiders a little and Sketches a little, and 
yawns and indulges her constitutional headache a great 
deal, and laments languidly that the Luttrells are not a 
particularly fortunate family; and still Blanche, the pert 
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and lively, demands of the unanswering skies when Pro- 
vidence is going to do something for the Luttrells. 

There have been changes, however, at Hawleigh. 
One, a dismal change from the warmth and brightness 
of a comfortable easy-going life to the darkness and 
blankness of the grave. That good easy man, Wilmot 
Luttrell, has slipped out of existence almost as easily as 
he slipped through it. His daughters found him in his 
study one dark November morning, two years ago, 
stricken with paralysis and a partial death, from which 
he was never to recover. He lingered long in this 
doubtful State, helpless, patient, mild as he had ever 
been; was tenderly nursed by the four girls, who had at 
least agreed in loving their father dearly at the last — 
had lingered and been conscious of their love and care, 
until a second stroke made all a blank. From this he 
never revived, but expired in that dull sleep, unconscious 
of the end; so closing a life which had been as gentle 
and harmless as a child's. 

This loss — a profound affliction itself — was made all 
the heavier by the fact that it left the four girls a diffi- 
cult problem to solve in the one all-important question 
how they were to live. The entire fortune which their 
father left behind him amounted to about three hundred 
a year, exclusive of the vicarage furniture, which, in 
its decrepitude and shabbiness, may have been worth 
something less than a hundred pounds, and the vicarage 
plate, worth a hundred more. With this income, and 
these belongings, the girls had to begin life for them- 
selves. Aunt Chevenix came to the rescue with an offer 
of a hundred a year from her own purse, and advised 
that Elizabeth should come to live with her, and the 
three other girls go abroad somewhere, say Brüssels or 
the south of France, where they could live genteelly and 
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improve their minds, thereby escaping the loss of caste 
involved in any alteration of their style of living at Haw- 
leigh. But to this they all objected. Elizabeth thanked 
her aunt for the offer of a home in Eaton-place, but 
preferred to remain where she was. "You would soon 
grow tired of me," she wrote, "when you discover how 
dreary a companion I now am. And forgive me for 
saying it, auntie, but your house was unlucky to me. I 
could not reönter it without a feeling of horror." 

Gertrude expressed her gratitude somewhat stiffly; 
declined to entertain the idea of lifelong banishment for 
the sake of gentility; hoped that she could more pro- 
fltably improve her mind by the Performance of her 
duties at Hawleigh than by the cultivation of any new 
accomplishments at Brüssels or Lyons; was not ashamed 
of any diminution of style or luxury which their altered 
circumstances might call for; thanked Heaven she could 
live as contentedly beneath the humblest roof as beneath 
the loftiest; and farther informed her aunt that, with the 
consent of her sisters, she had decided on taking one of 
the small semi-detached villas, with bay Windows and 
nice little gardens, in the Boroughbridge-road. The 
furniture from the Vicarage, such of it as was adapted 
to this new abode, they would retain; also the tea-kettle, 
which was so touching a memorial of all they had lost. 

Mrs. Chevenix shuddered as she read these two let- 
ters. Her nieces in a semi-detached villa, at thirty-five 
pounds a year, in a row of other semi-detached villas of 
the same pattern! What a change from the fine old 
Vicarage, with its ins and outs and ups and downs, 
sunny bow Windows, magnolia and myrtle shrouded 
walls, its quaint old tower, everlasting memorial of an- 
cient splendour, its wide flower-garden and grassy orchard, 
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sloping to the setting sun. What a change! And Ger- 
trude wrote of it as coolly as if it were nothing. 

"I think my poor brother might have left me the tea- 
kettle," thought Mrs. Chevenix; "it would have been 
very useful for afternoon tea, and it would have gone 
back to the girls afterwards." 

She pondered upon Elizabeths letter with a deep 
sigh. 

"Yes," she said; "it is nothing but the truth; the girl 
is sadly changed. I hardly know if I should be able to 
do anythiitg for her now. All her animation is gone; 
and she has acquired a proud reserved manner that 
would repel any one who was ever so much inclined to 
admire her. She is handsome still; but she certainly has 
contrived to render herseif as unattractive as it is pos- 
sible for a handsome young woman to be. Did ever 
any girl throw away such chances as she has had?" 

This meditation was the result of a retrospective 
glance at affairs during Mrs. Chevenix's last visit to 
Hawleigh, in the autumn before her brother's death. 
Lord Paulyn had been at Ashcombe during that time, 
and had come frequently to the Vicarage, and done his 
best to renew his old intimacy with Elizabeth Luttrell. 
But to all these friendly endeavours the girl had opposed 
a dead blank wall of coldness and reserve. Mrs. Chevenix 
tried to gloss over this uncomfortable aspect of affairs, 
and to convince the lover that his suit was not yet hope- 
less; but it was in vain for the wily matron to soothe 
and argue. The young man answered her with smothered 
anger. 

"There's no use in talking nonsense, Mrs. Chevenix, ,, 
he said; "she has not forgotten that parson fellow yet, 
and I suppose she never means to forget him. What a 
pity you didn't let her have her own way and go out 
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with him, and devote herseif to the evangelisation of 
South-Sea islanders! I wish with all my heart she had 
gone; for then I couldn't have made a fool of myself 
hanging about here, and exposing myself to the sneers 
of Hilda Disney and my mother." 

"I cannot see that the affair is any business of Miss 
Disney's," Mrs. Chevenix remarked with some hauteur. 
How dared that independent young person to cross the 
woof of her schemes! 

"Miss Disney has so little business of her own, that 
she's obliged to think of somebody eise's," replied the 
Viscount moodily. "Why don't you bring her to London, 
ma'aml" meaning Elizabeth, and not Miss Disney. "You 
might eure her of this wretched infatuation there. I sup- 
pose she has the fellow's photograph, and kisses and 
cries over it every night." 

"She has a great deal too much self-respect for that 
kind of thing," said Mrs. Chevenix, as if she had been 
inside Elizabeths brain, and inspected its cellular arrange- 
ments. 

It is possible that this Suggestion of Lord Paulyn's 
may have had some influence with Mrs. Chevenix when 
she offered Elizabeth a permanent shelter in Eaton-place. 
That offer being rejeeted, she could only shrug her Shoul- 
ders and resign herseif to circumstances. The luxurious 
ease of her own existence, the scent-bottle and green 
fan, made a powerful armour against the slings and ar- 
rows of other people's bad fortune. If her favourite 
niece preferred obscure poverty to rank and wealth, she 
must needs indulge her humour. 

"After all, it makes no real difference to me," she 
said to herseif. "I only lose the indirect advantage of 
connection with the peerage. Such an alliance must 
have given me the entrle to the very best society; and I 
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feel that I could have been of the greatest use to a 
young woman suddenly elevated to such a position. 
But it is idle to regret the decrees of Providence ." 

So Mrs. Chevenix resigned herseif to the inevitable, 
thanked Heaven that she possessed a good cook and a 
faultless dressmaker, and went her way calmly rejoicing, 
knowing no weariness of that unvarying round of tea- 
drinkings and dinner-eatings and at homes which she 
called good society. But she seldom omitted to search 
her Morning Post for any small record of Lord Paulyn's 
existence that might perchance adorn its columns, and 
she even went so far as to subscribe to a fashionable 
sporting newspaper which was more frequently graced 
by his lordship's name. 

Life seemed new and stränge to Elizabeth in the 
semi-detached villa on the Boroughbridge road, Strange 
with a bitter strangeness. A lofly soul should be, doubt- 
less, independent of its earthly dwelling-place. "My 
mind to me a kingdom is;" "Stone walls do not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage." Very noble sentiments in 
their way, but not given to the common herd of human- 
ity. Elizabeths soul was not so lofty as to rise superior 
to the influences of her habitation. She feit the change of 
tenement sorely, feit like some lost creature in the Square 
bandboxical rooms, the prim narrow passage with its 
pert gas-lamp, the steep straight stairs smelling of copal 
varnish; almost as ill at ease as some wild denizen of 
the forest that had been shifted, from the vast cavern 
where he roamed and rolled at large, to some straitened 
den in a zoological garden. 

And the vicarage furniture, objects which, from old 
association, these girls loved dearly, how mean and 
shabby and wobegone that poor old furniture looked in 
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the new smart rooms, with their cheap modern paper- 
hanging, and trumpery cornices, and sprawling plaster 
roses in the centre of their ceilings! The old cracked 
Chelsea shepherd and shepherdess, which had seemed 
.the natural Ornaments of the tall narrow wooden mantel- 
shelf in the vicarage drawing-room, had the forlornest 
air upon the polished marble slab in the new house. 
Diana's grand piano fllled the small back drawing-room, 
the big old cane-seated sofa blocked the bay-window in 
the front drawing-room. Nothing fitted into an embra- 
sure, or adapted itself to the shape of the rooms; and it 
was only when Gertrude brought that inestimable quality 
which she called her common sense, and which Blanche 
called her domineering way, to bear upon the subject, 
and by banishing this article and shifting the other, re- 
duced the rooms to something like order, that they be- 
came simply habitable. Graceful, or elegant, or pictu- 
resque they never would be. Had the new tenants been 
able to buy bright modern furniture, on a toyshop scale, 
they might have endued the rooms with a certain doll's- 
house prettiness; but the salvage from the Vicarage 
looked what it was, the poor remnant of departed fortune. 

There was a room down-stairs, under the back draw- 
ing-room, half sunk in the earth, but provided with a 
small bay-window and a sham marble mantelpiece, and 
described by the house agent as a breakfast-room. This 
the Miss Luttrells made their refectory. 

"Of course, in a decent house it would be the house- 
keepefs room," said Blanche, the day she first dined in 
this earthy Chamber. "I shall always feel as if we were 
cheating the servants out of their natural rights by oc- 
cupying it." 

Thus began their new lives. Every one called upon 
them, and admired their new abode, and discussed the 
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new Vicar, and sympathised and approved and consoled. 
And Gertrude pronounced with satisfaction that their 
social Status remained firm as a rock. They had two 
servants, one an irreproachable parlour-maid, who was 
never seen without a starched muslin apron, and every- 
thing was done in the nicest manner. They had a gar- 
den which might have been covered by a good-sized 
turkey carpet, but which was laid out in the last ap- 
proved style : flower-beds of the tesselated-pavement pat- 
tern; scrolls and parallelograms, and open-tart designs 
done in plants of the houseleek and mouse-ear tribes; 
jam-tart patterns in scarlet geranium and brown leafage, 
lobelia and petunia, after the manner of the Duchess of 
Wiltshire's parterre at the Cottage near Havistock. It is 
astonishing what great effects may be produced in the 
area of a turkey carpet by a young lady of Gertrude 
LuttrelFs temperament 

"There is no one more ready to make sacrifices," 
she said complacently. "But whatever I have must be 
of the best" 

To say that Elizabeth lived in this circumscribed 
home would be to say too much. She existed — as toads 
have been believed to exist locked in marble, or comfort- 
ably niched in a block of coal. Yet not so patiently as 
these quiescent reptiles did she bear her fate. Her lips 
were mute, it is true, for she had a scornful impatience 
of sisterly consolation, but her soul complained perpetually. 
Like Job, she remonstrated with her Maker, and demanded 
why she was not permitted to die. All the anguish of 
this slow dull year had not been enough even to under- 
mine her vigorous young life. There was scarcely the 
depression of a muscle in the firm round white arms, no 
cavernous hollows spoiled her oval cheeks. She was 
paler than of old; that Jfugitive_ colour which had come 
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and gone in such flashes of brightness two years ago was 
rarely seen now; her eyelids had a heavy look that 
hinted of sleepless nights; but these were all the out- 
ward changes that had been wrought by Malcolm Forde's 
abandonment and her father's death. 

"I never could have believed I loved my father so 
much," she said to herseif sadly, one dismal December 
afternoon, when she had taken a lonely walk as fax as 
the road before the Vicarage, and had seen the flre-glow 
shining through the old-fashioned casement of her father's 
study. She had stood for a little while looking across 
the lawn at that cheery glow, with an aching heart, a 
heart that seemed to ache from very emptiness. 

"My little world has vanished like a dream," she 
thought, "the waters have swept over it, and left me 
Standing on a barren rock in a great pathless sea. If I 
could only die, like papa, and make an end of it!" 

Among those pleasing testimonies of the world's 
esteem which were offered to the sisters at this sad junc- 
ture was a ceremonious call from Lady Paulyn and Hil- 
da Disney. The two ladies drove over from Ashcombe 
one afternoon in the ancient chariot, conducted by a 
postillion, who had the aspect of a farm-labourer in dis- 
guise, but at the same time looked more imposing than 
a coachman. 

Hilda had her customary air of ladylike indifference, 
but the dowager peered and pryed, and expressed pro- 
foundest interest in the affairs of the four sisters. 

"And you really think of remaining in this pretty 
little house," she said with a gracious wonder, peering 
at them keenly from under her shaggy old eyebrows all 
the while, and peering especially at Elizabeth. "Do you 
know I'm rather surprised at that. I should have thought 
this pokey old town would have been insufferable to you 
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all after your loss, and that some nice place abroad 
would have suited you better, where you could have had 
a little pleasant English society in the nice inexpensive 
continental style — Bruges for instance, or Courtrai — Fve 
heard there are English people at both those towns; or 
Dijon, or some retired little German town where things 
are cheap." 

"I have duties and pleasures at Hawleigh which I 
could never have in a Roman-catholic town," said Ger- 
trude. 

"There seems to be a prevailing idea that transpor- 
tation for life is the only remedy for our grief," said 
Elizabeth, not a little contemptuously. "I wonder our 
friends don't suggest Norfolk Island or Botany Bay at 
once. Or, since transportation is abolished, the govern- 
ment ought to erect a special building at Portland or 
Dartmoor for young women who are left alone in the 
world." 

The dowager vouchsafed no reply to these imper- 
tinent observations, but she gave Elizabeth a look from 
beneath those bristling penthouses which was not one of 
supreme affection. 

"You haven't asked after my son, Miss Luttrell," she 
said, turning sharply upon Gertrude, after rather an awk- 
ward pause, during which Miss Disney had looked straight 
out of the window with an absent air, as if she had been 
assisting at a visit to cottagers in whose spiritual or tem- 
poral welfare she had no personal interest. 

"I beg your pardon," stammered Gertrude, confused 
by this sharp attack. "I hope Lord Paulyn is well." 

"He is very well, and I hope he is on the high road 
to being very happy." 

Blanche, having nothing particular to do, and not 
feeling herseif called upon to sustain any part in the 
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conversation, happened to be amusing herseif by the 
contemplation of Miss Disney. She saw the fair cold 
face flush, and the thin lips contract themselves ever so 
little at this moment. 

"I suppose that means that he is going to be married," 
said Diana; "if one may be allowed to hazard a guess." 

"Hpw quick you young ladies are when marriage is 
in question!" replied the do wager graciously. "Yes, I 
have every reason to hope that Reginald has at last 
made up his mind to settle. It will be such a happiness 
to me if he can only be induced to give up that horrid 
racing stud, his place near Newmarket, and his dread- 
fully expensive stables in Yorkshire; but if he can't be 
persuaded to so wise a step, he will at any rate be bet- 
ter able to afford to ruin himself. The young lady to 
whom he is almost engaged is one of the richest heir- 
esses in England. She has not rank, I admit; but the 
oppression of the income-tax has long since stamped out 
my Conservative proclivities. I have no prejudices, Miss 
Luttrell, and can appreciate the grandeur of position at- 
tained by a man who began life by wheeling barrows, 
and could now write a cheque for a hundred thousand 
pounds without feeling himself any poorer when it had 
been cleared. That is what I call true nobility." 

"The barrows or the cheque-book, Lady Paulyn?" 
asked Elizabeth. 

"The upward progress from one point to the other," 
replied the dowager with dignity. "I am told that Mr. 
Ramsay, the great contractor, eats peas with his knife, 
and is somewhat the slave of habit in the matter of not 
cleaning his nails. But I hope I have a soul above such 
trivialities. Nothing w^uld give me greater pleasure than 
to welcome Mr. Ramsa/s only child as my daughter." 

Having made this announcement, and even deigned 
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to refresh herseif with macaroons and cherry brandy 
(made two summers ago with the dear old vicarage 
ehernes from the orchard Elizabeth loved), Lady Paulyn 
departed. But not before she had again expressed her 
wonder that the Miss Luttrells should prefer Hawleigh 
to a delightful Belgian town, with canals and stiff little 
avenues, where they might pace to and fro, and sit on 
benches, unjostled by any vulgär crowd; or such a place 
as Dijon, which must surely be a most agreeable town 
for English residents, since the very name had quite a 
romantic sound. The dowager lingered so long to dis- 
cuss these points after she had risen to take her de- 
parture, that it was dusk when the chariot went jingling 
off, to the delight of the adjacent villas. 

"It was really very good of her to come, ,, said Ger- 
trude, watching the departing equipage complacently from 
the bay-window. "What a noise that postillion makes! 
It is a satisfaction to let our new neighbours see we are 
on visiting terms with the best county people. I trust I 
am above attaching an undue value to these things; but 
I do not pretend to be ignorant of their influence." 

"Good of her, indeed!" cried Blanche indignantly. 
"Horrid old thing! Anybody could see that she came 
to crow over Lizzie. Wicked old she-miser! I do verily 
believe she would like her son to marry the only daughter 
of Beelzebub if she had plenty of money." 

"What a pity you didn't marry him when you had 
the opportunity, and keep mamma's pearl necklace, 
Lizzie!" Diana said, with a yawn. "It would have been 
advancement for all of us. And here we are screwed 
up for life, I suppose, in this pokey little house, instead 
of having the run of half-a-dozen splendid places. — Ring 
for tea, Blanche, please. If it were not for the comfort 
of our early cup of tea, I should be almost tired of life." 
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"Almost tired! I have hardly ever ceased to be 
tired of it since I was seventeen," exclaimed Elizabeth 
with infinite scorn. 

"Only for one brief bright summer time of love 
and hope," she thought, by way of rider to that con- 
temptuous speech. 

She was silent for the rest of that evening, sitting 
idle in a shadowy corner apart, while the other three 
clustered round the lamp; Diana and Blanche engaged 
in elaborate fancy-work, which gave occasion for per- 
petual discussions about point de Venise, and Sorrento 
bars; Gertrude absorbed in a pious biography, from which 
she read stray passages now and then for the edification 
of her sisters. It was not a lively evening, any more 
than the rest of the evenings which these young women 
spent together in the unfamiliar drawing-room, with its 
lingering odour of size and plaster-of-Paris; but their 
manner of life seemed to Elizabeth just a little more 
dreary than usual to-night. 

She was meditating upon all she had lost — in love 
and ambition alike bankrupt; of all the dreams that she 
had dreamed, from her early visions of pomp and plea- 
sure with some unknown being who should arise out of 
space, like king Cophetua, at the right moment, and lift 
her up to the high places of the earth, to her later and 
more womanly dream of sweet sacrifices made for the 
man she loved. And she had lost all. Of these much- 
cherished dreams there had come no fulfilment; and 
being older and wiser now, and having lost the faculty 
of dreaming, there was nothing left her but the dull 
realities of the waking world as represented by a trim 
little newly-built villa in the Boroughbridge road. 

"If I had been wiser, I suppose I should have fallen 
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back upon my old ideas of life when Malcolm Forde 
flung me off, and married Lord Paulyn," she thought. 
"A word would have brought him back to me. But now 
even that miserable alternative is lost, and there is no- 
thing left for me but life for ever and ever shut up in 
this narrow den with my sisters. I might go and live 
with aunt Chevenix, certainly; but that would be just a 
little worse. I have lost all taste for the kind of society 
my aunt is so fond of, and I should have less liberty 
there than I have here." 

She thought a good deal about Lord Paulyn that 
night-— not so much of him individually as of all that he 
could have given her — the grandeur, the independence, 
the power; that strong wine of pleasure which, if not 
happiness, was at least intoxication; that ideal existence 
among beautiful scenes, or surrounded with all the graces 
of art and luxury, the very dream of which had been 
fair enough to brighten her life in days gone by. He 
had offered her all these things, and she had rejected 
them, without a pang, for the love of Malcolm Forde. 

"And how noble a return he made me for my con- 
stancy!" she thought bitterly, with more anger against 
her lost lover than she had feit for a long time. 

Afiter this, she thought very often about the brilliant 
position she had rejected, and for the first time thought 
of it with a vague regret. It was in her nature to hold 
a treasure lightly so long as it lay at her feet, and to 
appreciate it when it was lost to her. She had scorned 
the idea of a marriage with Lord Paulyn, while that 
faithful admirer had shown himself eager and devoted. 
She wondered a little at her own foolishness now that 
he was about to unite himself with some one eise. 

There may have been more excuse, perhaps, for 
these sordid thoughts in the joylessness of her present 
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existence. Her life was so utterly barren — every morn- 
ing the beginning of a day which must needs be the 
repetition of yesterday — the to-morrows stretching be- 
fore her blank as the pages of an unused memorandum- 
book. 

It is true that she might have occupied herseif, like 
Gertrude, in visiting the sick and poor, since she was 
gifted with the power of winning their confidence and 
even their afFection. But she avoided this natural source 
of lonely spinsterhood with an obstinate aversion. What! 
go among these people whom she had served for his 
sake? Ally herseif with the last new curate, a pale-faced 
slip of a man with sandy whiskers? Descend to all the 
trivialities of the district-visiting community now that his 
godlike form no longer moved among that common 
herd? This was what she could not do. 

Even the grave old churches, in which she had sat 
from her youth upwards, were distasteful to her. Their 
aspect reminded her too keenly of all she had lost — the 
good harmless father — the lover she had loved so madly. 
She seemed to hear the echo of voices that sounded in 
those stony aisles no more. 

The new Vicar was a pompous red-faced man, who 
very rarely fatigued himself with the litany or lessons, 
and who read the communion service in a fat voice, as 
if he had taken the ten commandments under his especial 
protection, and preached sermons on abstruse doctrinal 
points over the heads of his flock. The Vicar's wife was 
young and fashionable, and put the simple Hawleigh 
folks to shame by the elegance of her attire. She had 
essayed to patronise the Miss Luttrells, and had told 
them about the changes she meant to make by and by 
in that dreadful barnthe Vicarage, and had congratulated 
them on their transferrence from that ancient tenement 
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to a modern habitation. Diana and this lady got on very 
well together, but between the Vicaress and Elizabeth 
there prevailed a quiet antipathy. 

It was, doubtless, her own fault that Elizabeth was 
lonely. Her sisters had their little batches of dear friends, 
and visited a good deal in a quiet way soon after their 
father's death, and entertained their acquaintance with 
afternoon tea; but Elizabeths soul rebelled against this 
humdrum sociality; her footsteps refused to tread this 
beaten track of every-day provincial life. She preferred 
lonely wanderings in the very teeth of January's north- 
easters, on the common and in the familiär lanes where 
she had walked so joyously with her lover in the brief 
sweet days of courtship. 

If she had cherished the faintest hope of his return 
to her, she might have been patient, she might have en- 
dured the weariness of the present, cheered by a fair 
vision of the future. But she deluded herseif with no 
such hope. She had, on the contrary, a settled convic- 
tion that, once having put his hand to the plough, for 
Malcolm Forde there would be no turning backward. 
She had lured him for a little while out of his chosen 
path; but having broken loose from her feeble snare, he 
was the very last of men to return to the net. 

"He was always sorry that he loved me," she thought, 
"and there was a look of rapture on his face when he 
preached his farewell sermon, like the joy of a man who 
has escaped from a great peril." 

They heard no more of Lord Paulyn's approaching 
marriage, Standing almost alone, so far as Hawleigh 
proper went, in the proud privilege of the dowager's 
acquaintance; but Gertrude and Diana were not slow to 
retail the news in their morning calls and five-o'clock 
teas. Miss Ramsay and her possessions were enlarged 
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upon — the husbands and brothers referred to as authorities 
upon the commercial world — every one having his pet 
theory as to which Ramsay was the great Ramsay, who 
had begun by wheeling barrows; one party clinging 
tenaciously to a certain Peter Ramsay, Son, and Bilge, 
proprietors of the famous Red Cross steam-packet line; 
and another pinning its faith to Alexander Ramsay, the 
great contractor. Fashionable newspapers were watched, 
but shed no light upon the subject, nor did the local 
Journals give tongue. 

"I don't believe there's a syllable of truth in the 
whole story," exclaimed the outspoken Blanche during 
one of these discussions, from which Elizabeth was 
absent. "I daresay it*s all that nasty old woman's in- 
vention. Lord Paulyn was desperately in love with my 
sister Lizzie, and made her ever so many offers. And 
she, wicked old thing, wants us all to go and bury our- 
selves in some dead-and-alive Belgian town, where we 
should be driven mad by the carillon ringing every half- 
hour from the rickety old church-towers." 

Miss Luttrell reproved her sister severely for the im- 
propriety of these remarks, and the Company generally 
looked incredulous. It was not to be supposed that any 
reasonable being would believe in Elizabeths rejection 
of the Lord of Ashcombe. He might have hung about 
her a good deal — compromising her by his attentions, 
to the rupture of that foolish engagement with dear Mr. 
Forde; but to suppose that he had laid his Coronet at 
her feet — that he had said to her, "Be mistress of 
Ashcombe in Devon, and Harberry Castle in Yorkshire, 
the Grange near Newmarket, and the old family mansion 
in St James's-square" — and that she had deliberately 
rejected him — to believe this was too much for the 
imaginative power of Hawleigh. 
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Yet the day came before very long when the eyes of 
Hawleigh were opened, and the eyebrows of Hawleigh 
lifted in surpassing wonder. 



CHAPTER IL 

"O, the little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less, and what worlds away 1" 

The four sisters had inhabited the smart little box 
on the Boroughbridge-road about four months, when 
Elizabeths scanty stock of patience came to an end. 
Gertrude's small despotism, Diana's languors and affecta- 
tions and headaches, she could abide no longer. She 
was brought so much closer to these evils in that circum- 
scribed abode. She had no hillside orchard whither to 
flee at any hour of the day or evening, even on cold 
spring nights, when the young moon was sailing through 
the clouds, and when Hawleigh had shut its shutters and 
lighted its lamps for the night, and it would have been 
an outrage of all the proprieties to go out for a walk; 
no airy turret, half bedchamber and half sitting-room, 
where she could read or muse in solitude; only a neat 
little square bedroom, divided from Gertrude's by so 
fragile a partition that its inmates were wont to whisper 
like conspirators in their vesper talk. 

The Vicar's death, too, had given Gertrude a new 
position in the home circle. She assumed the responsi- 
bility of their future life. She had chosen and taken the 
house, and selected the furniture they were to keep; and 
regulated the mode and manner of their new life, which 
friends and acquaintances of the past they were chiefly 
to cherish, and which they were gently and graciously 
to let drop. Gertrude kept the purse and the keys, 
regulated the expenditure, and held possession of the 
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narrow störe closets. The younger sisters could hardly 
order an extra cup of tea without permission, or break- 
fast in bed perchance on a bleak winter morning without 
inventing some ailment as an excuse for that indulgence. 
Diana submitted from sheer laziness. 

"I must live with some one who will order my din- 
ner and pour out my tea for me," she said; "and it may 
as well be Gertrude as any one eise. I daresay if I 
were rieh enough to have a confidential maid, she would 
tyrannise over me." 

One day, towards the end of March, Elizabeth as- 
tonished her sisters by declaring her intention of going 
abroad straightway. 

"I shall go over to Dieppe," she said, "and wander 
through Normandy, and then make my way somehow to 
Belgium — my geographical ideas are the vaguest, but I 
shall find out everything when I am there — and then 
perhaps I shall go up the Rhine; and I don't think I 
shall come back tili the winter. I have been reading up 
a foreign Bradshaw, and making tremendous calculations 
about ways and means. O, by the bye, Gertrude, how 
much have we each to live upon? I know I can manage 
with it, for I mean to do things in a strong-minded 
economical way — travelling third-class, and even Walking 
from one town to another when the distances are short; 
and third-class travelling is dirt-cheap on the Continent. 
I shall wear no fine washing dresses, nothing more ex- 
pensive than a linsey gown and a waterproof cloak." 

Until this moment Gertrude had only been able to 
stare. Even the languid Diana dropped her novel, and 
looked her astonishment at this wild proposition. 

"Are you mad, Elizabeth?" exclaimed the eldest 
sister sternly; "or do you mean this for a joke?" 

"I am not mad, not a wee bit wud, as the Scotch 
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say M — she had read a little of Burns with her lover — 
"and I have long left off joking. Pray don't look so 
unutterably shocked, Gerty. I really mean what I say. 
What is the use of all this talk about women's rights if 
one is to be pent up all one's life in a place like this in 
order to do homage to the proprieties? Hawleigh is 
killing me by inches. I shouldn't at all mind dying, 
but I don't want to die of slow poison; and my present 
life is poison to me — worse than infinitesimal doses of 
antimony." 

"Very flattering to the relatives you live with ," sug- 
gested Gertrude with dignity. 

"O, I don't mean you; but this house, Hawleigh, 
everything. Old Lady Paulyn was right; we ought to 
have gone on the Continent Not to settle down 
in some prosy old place, as she suggested, but to 
wander about People do not half live who live in one 
place." 

"The roving existence you talk of may be very well 
for persons of your impatient temperament," said Ger- 
trude; "but for my own part, I could not live without a 
settled home; and I believe that Diana and Blanche 
share my feelings on that point." 

"Fm not quite sure of that, Gerty/' said the intract- 
able Blanche. "Hawleigh is very well in its way, and 
we know plenty of people, and are sure to be asked to 
ever so many croquet-parties in the summer. But 
I should dearly love roaming about the world with 
Lizzie." 

"In a linsey gown and a waterproof?" cried Diana 
incredulously. "What would you do with all the time 
you spend before your looking-glass in that case?" 

"I could get on without a looking-glass if there was 
something worth Irving for," said the damsel. 
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"Do not let us descend to puerilities," observed Ger- 
trude, with her air of practical wisdom. "Such a mode 
of life as Elizabeth suggests is quite out of the question. 
Imagine my sister wandering about alone, in third-class 
carriages, stopping at second-rate inns, exposing herseif 
to insult from underbred foreigners." 

"That is only your insular prejudice," said Elizabeth. 
"Remember all the nice books weVe read about lady- 
travellers — 'From Ostend to the Tyrol for a Five-pound 
Note;' 'Third-class Passengers to the Jungfrau;' 'Meat- 
teas and Glaciers; or a Maiden Aunt's Adventures in 
Savoy;' and so on. Those books seem all to be written 
by unprotected females of limited means. Why shouldn't 
I get on just as well as other unprotected females?" 

"If you were forty years of age, the idea might be 
somewhat less preposterous " 

"Would it? I am sure I feel as if I were sixty. 
But however that may be, I must positively get away 
from Hawleigh. The air of the Boroughbridge-road 
disagrees with me. You must give me my share of our 
income, Gerty — " 

"Which would be about seventy-five pounds." 

"Is it really so much as that? I should feel im- 
mensely rieh on the Continent with thirty Shillings a 
week." 

"You appear to forget that this house was taken 
with a view to Joint oecupation." 

"You can keep ten pounds a year for my share of 
the rent and taxes." 

Gertrude argued for an hour, and even Diana took 
the trouble to remonstrate. But it was in vain that both 
ladies endeavoured to demonstrate the actual impossi- 
bility of such a life as Elizabeth proposed to lead. The 
girl was inflexible. 
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"I am of age," she said; "and no one has the 
faintest right to curtail my liberty. I have set my 
heart upon getting away from Hawleigh. Blanche can 
go with me if she likes. She and I have always got 
on very well together; but if she doesn't like, I shall go 
alone." 

"I suppose you forget that you have expectations 
from aunt Chevenix ," said Gertrude, as a final argu- 
menta "and that such a step as you contemplate is likely 
to alienate her affection for ever." 

"I have never allowed expectations to stand in my 
way," answered Elizabeth scornfully; "and as I can live 
upon a pound a week, I can afford to be independent 
of aunt Chevenix ." 

Remonstrance being useless, the two eider sisters 
bewailed their sister's folly in secret It was a com- 
plete disruption of the small household. Blanche elected 
to follow the fortunes of Elizabeth, agreeing to pay her 
share of the rent during her absence. The most melan- 
choly point in the whole affair was the diminution of 
State which this severance would necessitate. One of 
the two servants — the irreproachable parlour-maid, who 
wore muslin aprons — would have to be dismissed, now 
that the cost of her maintenance could be no longer 
shared by the four sisters. This fact moved both Ger- 
trude and Diana more deeply than the loss of their 
younger and wilder sisters. 

Providence, however, had a care for their interests; 
and an event was looming in the future which was des- 
tined to alter Elizabeths views, or rather to present her 
with a more brilliant opportunity of escape from the life 
that had become obnoxious to her. 

She was Walking alone one gusty afternoon, about a 
week after the first discussion of her foreign wanderingsy 
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and had rambled farther than usual on the road between 
Hawleigh and Ashcombe — a road that was little better 
than a winding lane that meandered through a long 
valley at the foot of the moor, following the course of a 
stream that brawled and babbled over its rocky bed, in 
the winter swollen to the dimensions of a river, and in 
dry summers vanished altogether from the eye of man, 
leaving its bare stony bed to bleach in the sun. The 
deep banks of the lane were thickly clothed with greenest 
ferns in the late summer time; but at this season there 
were only a few violets nestling in the mossy turf, 
through which the red rieh soil of the West peeped here 
and there in ruddy patches. 

This lane was a favourite walk of Elizabeths. Young 
oaks and older Scotch firs rose like a forest on one side; 
the steep Shoulder of the moor shut it in on the other. 
A solitary darksome place, in the chill March dusk, 
gloomy with Nature's pensive gloom — a very cloister in 
which to meditate upon the faulte and follies of her 
blighted life. 

The boundary of her longest rambles was an old 
stone bridge about three miles from Hawleigh, at a 
point where the stream widened and made a sharp curve 
across the road; a very ancient bridge, covered with 
gray old mosses and pale sea-green lichens; and sup- 
posed to have been built by those indefatigable road- 
makers the Romans. 

Here she lingered this afternoon, resting a little, with 
her folded arms upon the parapet, watching the faint 
pale moon driven wildly through a cloudy gray sky. 

"I don't suppose I shall be any happier abroad than 
I am here," she said to herseif, ruminating upon her 
new scheme of life; "but I shall at least have some- 
thing to do, and l shall not have so much time 
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for thought if I keep jogging on from one place to 
another." 

This was the result of all her meditations that after- 
noon. She looked forward to the change in her exist- 
ence not with actual pleasure, only with a vague hope 
of relief. 

She had been standing on the bridge about ten 
minutes, now following the moon tili she was lost in a 
sea of clouds, now watching the water gurgling over the 
stones, when she heard the approach of a horseman in 
the quiet lane; some farmer, no doubt. She did not 
trouble herseif to look round; but waited tili he should 
pass before beginning her homeward walk. 

He rode briskly enough up to the bridge, then 
slackened his pace, and rode slowly across; then to her 
surprise drew rein suddenly on the other side, sprang 
from his horse, and came towards her. 

"Miss Luttrell, is it really you?" 

She turned quickly, her pale face flushing in the 
twilight. It was the first time she had ever blushed at 
his Coming. 

"Lord Paulyn!" she exclaimed; as much surprised 
by his appearance as if she had been a thousand miles 
from his domains. 

"I thought I could not be mistaken," he cried, hold- 
ing out both his hands, but only receiving one of hers, 
and that one given with a reluctant air; "but I should 
never have expected to find you in this wretched lane— 
alone, too. I — I haven't seen you since the Vicar's 
death, and I ought to have written, I daresay, but Fm 
not a dab — I mean, Fm a poor hand at penmanship. I 
should have telegraphed to you to say how sorry I was, 
only I knew my motjier wpuld do all that kind of 
'thing." 

6» 
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"Thanks. I dorrt think anybody's condolence is of 
much use in such cases, however well meant. One loses 
all one has to love in the world, and one's friends write 
polite letters, with quotations from Scripture, which are 
usually incorrect." 

This with a faint attempt at carelessness, but with 
tears rising unbidden to her eyes. 

"But you haven't lost all you love," seizing upon the 
small black-gloved hand, and possessing himself of it in 
spite of her — "at least, not all who love you; that is to 
say, there is one foolish beggar I can vouch for who 
still loves you to distraction." 

"I am not at all aware of any such person's exist- 
ence. Let go my hand, please, Lord Paulyn; you are 
pressing the rings into my fingers." 

"I beg your pardon," unwillingly releasing it. "But 
don't pretend not to know, Elizabeth; that is too bad. I 
dare say other fellows have made themselves foolish 
about you; but you know who I mean when I talk of 
loving you to distraction. You know that there never 
was any man so infatuated as I have been — as I still 
am, worse luck!" 

"About Miss Ramsay, I presume;" with a chill- 
ing air. 

"Come, now, Lizzie, don't be absurd. Has my mother 
been letting out any of her fine schemes for getting me 
to marry Sarah Ramsay? — a young woman of thirty, 
with freckles and sandy hair, and about as much figure 
as a broomstick. She's to have something like half a 
million of money, I believe, for her marriage portion; 
and a million or two when her father departs this life. 
My mother picked her up at Torquay in the autumn, 
and has been trying it on ever since, but without effect. 
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I'm the kind of horse that may be brought to the water, 
but I don't drink unless Fm thirsty." 

"Lady Paulyn told me that you were going to be 
married to Miss Ramsay; that it was a settled thing." 

"Then she told you an infernal lie." 

A little thrill of pleasure stirred Elizabeths heart at 
this unfilial Observation. It was not that she liked Lord 
Paulyn, or that she was proud of his constancy, or grate- 
ful for his affection, or that she had at that moment any 
idea of marrying him. She was merely pleased to discover 
that she had not been superseded; that she still retained 
her dominion over him, still held him in her thrall; that 
she could go home to her sisters, and teil them how 
egregiously they had been duped by the dowager's 
diplomatic falsehoods. 

"No, Lizzie, I never cared for any one but you," the 
young man went on, after he had muttered his indigna- 
tion at the dowager's attempt to deceive; "and I suppose 
I shall go on caring for you to the end of my days. It's 
the most miserable infatuation. Do you know that I am 
tolerably safe to win the Derby this year, with a horse 
I bred myself ; his sire was one of the old Dutchman's 
stock, and his dam was sister to Styriax, who won the 
Two Thousand six years ago, and the Chester Cup the 
year after? Yes, Lizzie, I think the Derby's a safe thing 
this year; and yet I set no more value upon it than if it 
was nothing. Think of that, Lizzie — the blue ribbon of 
the turf. Fve been winning no end of things lately; 
yacht races and so on last year, and a cup at New- 
market the other day. Ifs the old adage, you know: 
unlucky in love — But Fd rather win you for my wife 
than half-a-dozen consecutive Derbies. Come now, Liz, 
it's all off with that other fellow; he's off the course, 
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the Lord knows where. What is there to stand T>e- 
tween us?" 

"Merely the fact that Mr. Forde is the only man I 
ever loved, and I am not quite sure I don't love him 
still. I owe you at least candour. It is a very humiliat- 
ing confession to make; but I do not mind telling you 
that I loved him very dearly, and that my heart was 
almost broken by his desertion." 

"Confounded snob!" said the Viscount; "but Tm very 
glad he did make himself scarce. It would have been a 
most unsuitable match; a splendid girl like you, born to 
adorn a Coronet and all that kind of thing. But I say, 
Lizzie — " 

"Who gave you leave to call me by my Christian 
name?" she asked, looking round at him indignantly. 
She had been staring at the little river hurrying over its 
rugged bed, hardly seeming to listen to Lord Paulyn's 
discourse. He had his horse's bridle upon his arm, and 
found some hindrance to eloquence in the restlessness 
of that animal. 

"O, come now. It's not much of a privilege to ask, 
after standing all Fve stood for you, and being laughed 
at by my friends into the bargain. But I say, Elizabeth, 
I want to talk to you seriously. I only ran down from 
London by last night's limited mail; and the chief motive 
that brought me here was the thought that I might find 
you a little better disposed towards me, when the edge 
of your feelings about that parson fellow had worn off. 
You've had time to grow wiser since we met last, and 
to find out that there's something more in the world 
than sentimental parsons. By Jove, I should think Haw- 
leigh was a favourable place for reflection; a regulär 
Herve/s-Meditations-among-the-Tombs kind of a place. 
YouVe had time to think it all over, Lizzie; and I hope 
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youVe made up your mind that you might be happier 
knocking about the world with me than moping alone 
here. Be my wife, Lizzie. IVe been constant to you 
all this time, though you always treated me badly. You 
can't be so hard-hearted as to refuse me now?" 

She was slow to answer him, still watching the swift- 
flowing river, as if she were seeking some augury in the 
gurgle of the waters. Even when she did speak, it was 
with her eyes still bent upon the stream. 

"I know that I am supremely miserable here," she 
said, "and that is all I know about myself." 

"But you might be happier in the world, Lizzie, with 
me. Who could be anything but miserable moping in 
such a hole as this?" demanded Lord Paulyn, with a 
contemptuous glance at the darkening moorland, as if it 
had been the meanest thing in nature. 

She scarcely heeded the manner of his speech or the 
words that composed it. She was debating a solemn 
question; holding counsel with herseif. Should she 
astonish all her friends — prove that she, the rejected of 
Malcolm Forde, could mount to dazzling worlds beyond 
their ken? The days of her humiliation had been very 
bitter to her; she had eaten ashes for bread, and 
moistened them with angry tears. The fact that she 
cared nothing for this man, that her chief feeling about 
him was a sentiment verging upon contempt, hardly 
entered into her thoughts to-night; they were too ex- 
clusively selfish. She was the very centre of her little 
world. Her own humiliation, her own disappointments, 
made up the sum-total of her universe. Whatever was 
womanly, or true; or noble in her nature had begun and 
ended with her love for Malcolm Forde. 

An hour ago and she had believed Lord Paulyn as 
completely lost to her as her father's curate, and she 
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had begun to regret the folly that had cost her all the 
splendours of that brighter world which had seemed so 
veiy fair to her two years ago. And, behold! here was 
the constant lover again at her side, again offering her 
his rank and wealth, not from the haughty altitude of a 
Kling Cophetua to his beggar-maid, but urging his plea 
like a condemned felon beseeching the reversal of his 
doom. 

Busy thoughts of what her life might be in the years 
to come if she accepted him — busy thoughts of the dull 
blank it needs must be if she rejected him — crowded 
her brain. Selfishness, ambition, pride — all the worst 
vices of her nature — won the victory. She turned to 
her lover at last, with a face that was very pale in the 
dim light, and said slowly, 

"If you really wish it, if you are content to take me 
without any profession of love or sentiment on my side 
— I made an end of those when I quarrelled with my 
first lover — if you can be satisfied with such an indif- 
ferent bargain — " 

"If !" cried the young man with sudden energy, put- 
ting his disengaged arm round her reluctant figure, 
which recoiled involuntarily from that token of appro- 
priation; "that means Yes, and youVe made me the 
happiest fellow in Devonshire. The horse that can stay 
is the winner after all. I always said Fd have you for 
my wife, Lizzie, and now I shall keep my word." 

From that moment her doom was sealed. There was 
no looking backward. Lord Paulyn took possession of 
his prize with the iron hand of some lawless sea-ranger 
swooping upon a disabled merchantman that had drifted 
across his track. From that hour Elizabeth Luttrell had 
a master. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Lorsqu'un homme s'ennuie et qu'fl sent qu'ü est las 
De trainer le boulet au bagne d'ici bas, 
Des qu'ü se fait sauter, qu importe la maniere?" 

Elizabeth^ manner that evening was just a little 
colder and quieter than usual. No unwonted flutter of 
her spirits betrayed the fact that the current of her life 
had been suddenly turned into a new Channel. She had 
suffered her lover to accompany her to the edge of that 
suburb in which the Boroughbridge-road was situated, 
and had there dismissed him. 

"I may come to see you to-morrow, mayn't IV he 
pleaded. He had been trying to make her fix an early 
date for their marriage all the way along the dusky 
lane. 

"We must be married and have our wedding-tour 
over before the Derby, you know," he said persuasively. 
"You don't care much about the touring business, do 
you? Fm sure I don't. I never could understand why 
newly-married people should be sent to stare at moun- 
tains, and do penance in musty old cathedrals, as if 
they'd done something wicked, and were obliged to work 
it out somehow before they could get absolution. A 
week at Malvern would be about our figure; or if we 
had tolerable weather, I could take you as far as Malta 
in the Pixy." 

"You are in a great hurry to settle matters; but when 
I promised to marry you, just now, I said nothing about 
the date of our marriage." 

"But that goes without saying. Fve served my ap- 
prenticeship. You're not going to turn round upon me 
like Laban, and ofFer me one of your sisters, or make 
me work seven years longer. And if you have made up 
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your mind to marry me, it can't matter to you whether 
it's soon or late." 

"What will Lady Paulyn say?" asked Elizabeth, with 
a little laugh. There was something pleasant in the idea 
of that wily matron's mortification. 

"My mother will be rabid," said the dutiful son; "but 
so she would whomsoever I married, unless it was for 
bullion. It was a good joke her Coming to try and choke 
you off with that story about Sarah Ramsay. Yes; my 
mother will be riled." 

"And Miss Disney? do you think she will be 
pleased?" 

The Viscount was not so prompt in his answer this 
time. 

"Hilda," he said meditatively; "well, I don't know. 
But I suppose she'll be rather glad. It'll give her a 
home, you see, by and by, when my mother goes off 
the hooks. She couldn't have lived with me if Fd been 
single." 

"Of course not We shall have Miss Disney to live 
with us, then, by and by?" 

"In the natural course of events, yes; my mother 
can't go on nursing the Ashcombe estate tili the Day of 
Judgment, though Fve no doubt she'd like very much 
to do it. And when she's dead, and all that kind of 
thing," continued his lordship pleasantly, "Hilda can 
have an attic and a knife and fork with us, unless she 
marries in the interim, and I don't think that's likely." 

"She looks rather like a person who has had what 
people call *a disappointmenty suggested Elizabeth, 
wincing a little as she remembered her own disap- 
pointment. 

"She came into the world with a disappointment," 
replied Lord Paulyn. "Her mother eat the sour grapes, 
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and her teeth were set on edge. Her father, Colonel 
Disney, was heir-presumptive to a great estate, when my 
aunt Sybilla married him; but when his uncle died, six 
months after the Colonel's marriage, a claimant sprang 
up with a rigmarole Story of a Scotch marriage, and no 
end of documentary evidence, the upshot of which was, 
that after a good deal of Scotch law, and pursuing and 
defending and so on, the claimant — a black-muzzled lad 
with a dip of the tar-brush — walked over the course, and 
Hilda's father was left with a large fortune in the hands 
of the Jews, in the shape of post-obits and accom- 
modation-bills. He ran away with a French opera- 
dancer soon afterwards, in a fit of disgust with society. 
My aunt and Hilda were left to drag on somehow upon 
a pittance which my grandfather, a stingy old beggar, 
had settled upon his daughter when she married. When 
my aunt died, Hilda came to live with my mother, and 
has had a very pleasant time öf it ever since, I make 
no doubt." 

They parted at the beginning of the villas that were 
dotted along the first half mile or so of the Borough- 
bridge-road, giving a trim suburban aspect to this side 
of Hawleigh. There were even gas-lamps, macadam, 
and a general aspect of inhabitedness very difFerent from 
the narrow lanes and rugged common on the other side 
of the town. This new neighbournood was the West- 
end of Hawleigh. 

"I shall come to see you to-morrow, ,, repeated Lord 
Paulyn, reluctant to depart. "And mind, everything 
must be over and done with before May. Do you re- 
member the first Derby we were at together, nearly two 
years ago? Jolly, wasn't it? Fve got a new team for the 
drag, spankers. Fve set my heart upon your seeing 
Young Englander win. Hadn't you better write to Mrs. 
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Chevenix? She's the woman to do our business. If you 
trust everything to your sisters, the/ll be a twelvemonth 
muddling about it." 

"We have plenty of time for discussing these arrange- 
ments, without Standing in the high-road to do so," 
said Elizabeth impatiently. "If I had known you were 
going to worry me, I should never have said what I did 
just now. After all, it was only said on the impulse 
of the moment. I may change my mind to-morrow 
morning." 

"O no, you won't. I won't stand anything of that 
kind. I am not like that parson fellow. Once having 
got you, I mean to keep you. I think I deserve some 
reward for holding on as IVe done. You mustn't talk 
any more about throwing me over; that's past and done 
with." 

"Then you mustn't worry me," said Elizabeth, with a 
faint sigh of utter weariness. "So now good-night for 
the last time. It is past seven o'clock, and my sisters 
will think I am lost. I almost wonder they haven't sent 
the bellman after me." 

And thus they parted, without the kiss of betrothal, 
which Miss Luttrell would not consent to receive in the 
high-road. But he had kissed her once in the lane; 
passionate lips pressed against unwilling lips, typical of 
that union which was to be no Union; only self-interest 
and selfish short-lived passion going hand in hand. 

"O, dear," thought Elizabeth, as she went in at the 
little garden gate, and knocked with the dolFs-house 
knocker on the dolPs-house door; "what a tiresome 
thing it is to be engaged!" 

She had thought very differently two years ago, when 
her willing head rested for the first time on Malcolm 
Forde's breast, and a supreme contentment, which seemed 
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more of heaven than of earth, descended on her soul — a 
perfect restfulness, like the serene stillness of a rescued 
vessel that lies at anchor in some sheltered harbour after 
long battling with wind and waves. 

"How he begins to worry me already," she thought 
of her new master. "I foresee that he will make me do 
whatever he likes, unless he goes too far and rouses the 
spirit of Opposition in me. But Gertrude and Diana 
will not be able to crow over me any longer, that is one 
comfort And I have done with small rooms and a 
small income, that is another." 

Her sisters had drunk tea, and dismissed the urn and 
tea-pot, and a cold and somewhat sloppy cup of their 
favourite beverage had been set aside for her on a little 
tray. She smiled involuntarily, as she threw off her hat, 
and sat down in a corner to sip the cold tea, thinking 
how, in a very short time, pompous serving-men would 
hasten to administer to her wants, and her Coming in 
and going out would be an afFair of importance to a 
vast household. She sat in her corner looking listlessly 
at her sisters, grouped round the lamp, and engaged in 
their usual avocations, and could not help feeling that it 
was really very good of her to endure these small sur- 
roundings, even for the moment. 

"Where have you been all this time, Lizzie?" ex- 
claimed Blanche, looking up from the construction of 
some futility in bead-work. "At the Melvin's, I suppose, 
kettle-drumming? " 

"No; I went for a longer walk than usual, and forgot 
how late it was." 

"And have been roaming about alone after dark," 
said Gertrude, with a horrified look. "Really, Elizabeth, 
if you must indulge your eccentric taste for solitary 
rambles, you might at least respect the opinion of the 
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world so far as to gratify your stränge taste within rea- 
sonable hours." 

"I have no respect for the opinion of the world. I 
have outraged it once, and perhaps may outrage it 
again." 

"Which way did you go?" asked the pacific Blanche, 
anxious to change the subject. 

"Towards Ashcombe." 

"I wonder when Lord Paulyn is to be married," said 
Diana, contemplating some grand effect in a Square inch 
of point-lace. 

"Rather soon, I believe." 

"Where did you hear that? Come now, you must 
have been calling somewhere, or you would not have 
heard the news." 

"I have not been calling anywhere, but I have reason 
to believe Lord Paulyn is going to be married, and rather 
soon." 

"There's nothing new in that," said Diana; "the 
dowager told us as much." 

"Would you like to be bridesmaids on the occasion, 
all of you?" asked Elizabeth. 

"What, bridesmaids to that horrid Miss Ramsay!" 
cried Blanche. 

"No, not to Miss Ramsay — but to me." 

The youngest and most energetic of the Luttrells 
sprang from her seat, very nearly overturning the mode- 
rator-lamp in her excitement 

"To you! O, you darling, have you been cheating 
us all this time, and are you really going to be a great 
lady, and present us all at court, and give no end of 
balls and parties? Itfs too good to be true." 

"And as we had no ground for such an idea yester- 
day, when you were füll of your continental wanderings, 
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I really can't understand why we are to believe in such 
a thing to-night," observed Gertrude the pragmatical, 
with a spiteful look. 

"Can't you? There are some people in whose lives 
great changes seem to happen by accident The accident 
of a wicked anonymous letter helped to break off my 
engagement with Mr. Forde," with a keen glance at her 
eldest sister. "A chance meeting with Lord Paulyn this 
evening on the Roman bridge has altered my plans for 
going to Normandy. He made me an offer again to- 
night, for the third time in his life, and — " 

"And you accepted him," said Diana. "You must 
have been nearer idiotcy than I should like to think a 
Luttrell could be, if you rejected him." 

"But there is such a thing as constancy even to an 
idea," said Gertrude. "I should have thought Elizabeth 
would have cared more for the memory of Malcolm Forde 
than for worldly advantages." 

"No," answered Elizabeth defiantly, "I am not so 
slavish as to go on breaking my heart about a man for 
ever. And living screwed up in this box of a house has 
taught me the value of surroundings." 

"You will go to live at Ashcombe, I suppose," sug- 
gested Gertrude, "with the dowager and Miss Disney? I 
can fancy how nice that will be for you." 

"I shall do nothing of the kind. I mean to live in 
the world, in the very centre of the great whirlpool — 
to go spinning round perpetually in the fashionable 
maelstrom." 

"A hazardous life for the welfare of an immortal 
soul," said Gertrude. 

"I have ceased to care for my soul since Malcolm 
gave me up. Indeed, I have a suspicion that my soul 
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ceased to exist when he went away, leaving only some 
kind of mechanism in its place." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Hoyden.^ This very morning my lord told me I should have two hundred a 
year to buy pins. Now, nurse , if he gives me two hundred a year to buy pins, 
what do you think he'll give me to buy fine petticoats? 

Nurse. O, my dearest , he deceives thee foully, and he's no better than a 
rogue for his pains. These Londoners have got a gibberish with 'em would con- 
found a gipsy. That which they call pin-money is to buy their wives everything 
in the varsäl world, down to their very shoe-ties. 

Unbounded was the rapture of Mrs. Chevenix when 
she received the unlooked-for tidings of Elizabeths en- 
gagement She wrote at once urging that the wedding 
should take place in London. "It will be just the 
height of the season," she said, "and everybody in town. 
Gertrude, Di, and Blanche can come up with you. I 
will Stretch a point, and find rooms for all of you. You 
could not possibly be married from that footy little house 
in the Boroughbridge-road. And there will be your 
trousseau, you know, dear, a most serious question; for 
of course everything must be in the highest style, and I 
really doubt whether Cerise — whose real name, by the 
bye, I have lately discovered to be Jones — is quite up 
to the mark for this occasion. She suits me very well, 
but I have lately discovered a want of originality in her 
style; so I think the better way would be to order your 
superior dinner and evening dresses from Paris, and 
give Cerise only the secondary ones. Believe me, my 
dear child, I shall not shrink from expense, but we will 
not fall into that foolish trick of ordering more dresses 
than you could wear in six months, ignoring the almost 
hourly changes of fashion. As Lord Paulyn's wife, you 
will, of course, have unlimited means. By the way, as 
you have really no responsible male relative, the arrange- 
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ment of Settlements will devolve upon me. My lawyers, 
Messrs. Pringle and Scrupress, are well up in that kind 
of work, and will, I am sure, protect your interests as 
carefully as if you were the daughter of their oldest and 
most important dient." 

This subject, thus mooted for the first time in Mrs. 
Chevenix's letter, was destined to cause a good deal 
of argument and unpleasantness between the aunt and 
niece. 

"I will have no settlement," said Elizabeth resolutely. 
"I take nothing to him, except sixty or seventy pounds 
a year, and he shall not be asked to settle ever so many 
hundreds upon me. I will not quite seil myself. Of 
course, he will give me fine dresses and all I can want 
to make a brilliant figure in his own world. He has 
been patient enough and devoted enough for me to 
trust my interests to him. It Stands to reason that I 
shall always have as much money as I can spend. He 
is overflowing with riches, and as his wife I shall have 
a right to my share of them. But I will not allow any 
one to ask him to name the price that he is willing to 
give for me. It shall not be quite a matter of buying 
and selling." 

"Very high-flown notions, and worthy of the most 
self-willed unreasonable young woman that ever lived," 
exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix in a rage. "But I suppose you 
would hardly wish your children to starve. You will not 
object. to their interests being provided for by people 
who know a little more about life than you do, self- 
opinionated as you may be." 

"My children!" said Elizabeth, turning very pale. 
Could there be children, the very sanctification and 
justification of marriage, for her and for Reginald Paulyn, 
who in marriage spught only the gratification of their 
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own selfish and sordid desiresf "My children! I can 
hardly fancy that I shall ever hear a voice call me 
mother. I seem so unfit to have little children loving 
me and trusting in me, in their blind childish way," she 
added dreamily; and then, with a more practical air: 
"Do what you please to protect their interests, auntie, 
in case Lord Paulyn should gamble away all his wealth, 
on the racecourse; but remember, for me myself not a 
penny." 

Nor was this an idle protest. She took care to give 
the family solicitors the same injunctions; and as Lord 
Paulyn was not a man to insist on extreme generosity 
in the preliminary arrangements of his marriage, he did 
not dispute her will. So certain estates were settled 
upon such younger sons as Elizabeth might hereafter 
bring to her husband, and certain smaller properties 
were charged with the maintenance of daughters; but 
the wife herseif was left subject to the husband's liberality. 
Mrs. Chevenix shook her head ominously. 

"Was there ever anything so foolish? After what we 
have seen of that old woman too!" she added, with 
somewhat disrespectful mention of her niece's future 
mother-in-law. 

Their knowledge of the dowager was certainly not 
calculated to inspire any exalted hope of the son's 
generosity. Yet, in that foolish period which went be- 
fore his marriage, Reginald Paulyn showed himself lavish 
in the gifts which he showered upon his mistress. Did 
she but frown, he propitiated her with an emerald 
bracelet; was she angry with him without reason, she 
had her reward in a triplet of rings, red, white, and 
green, like the Italian flag. The Paulyn diamonds, which 
had lain perdu since the dowagefs last appearance at 
court, were dug out of the bank, and sent to be reset at 
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a famous West-end jeweller's. Elizabeth beheld their 
far-darting rays with dazzled eyes, and a mind that was 
almost bewildered by this fulfilment of all her childish 
dreams. It was like the story of Cinderella; nor does 
one know by any means that Cinderella cared very much 
about the Prince. The old fairy tale is hardly a love 
story, but rather a romance of horses and carriages, and 
other worldly splendour, and swift transition from a 
kitchen to a palace. 

"After all, it was perhaps very lucky that Mr. Forde 
jilted me," Elizabeth thought in her worldly-minded 
moments, when she was taken to look at the carriages 
which Lord Paulyn had chosen for her. The graceful 
shell-shaped barouche, the dainty brougham, with innu- 
merable patent inventions for the comfort of its occu- 
pant. 

There had been no Paulyn town-house since the 
reign of George in., when Reginald's grandfather had 
inhabited a gaunt and dismal mansion out Manchester-* 
square way, the freehold of which had been settled upon 
a younger son, and had, in due course, been forwarded 
to a money-lender. The dowager, in her day, had pre- 
ferred living in furnished lodgings during her residences 
in the capital. So Elizabeth had the delight of choosing 
an abode at the West-end, and finally, after exploring all 
the more fashionable quarters, selected a corner house 
in Park-lane, all balconies and verandahs, with a certain 
pleasing rusticity. 

"You must build me a huge conservatory on the top 
of that hideous pile of stabling and kitchens at the back," 
she said to her lover, to whom she issued her Orders 
somewhat unceremoniously at this period of their lives; 
"and I must have a fernery or two somewhere." 

The selection of furniture for this balconied abode 
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was an agreeable amusement for Miss LuttrelFs mornings 
during the few weeks she spent in Eaton-place, and was 
not without its effect upon the balance Lord Paulyn kept 
at his bank, which was an unusually small one for so 
wealthy a customer. The young lady showed a marvel- 
lous appreciation of the beautiful in art, and an aristo- 
cratic contempt for all questions of cost She had her 
pet forms and colours, her caprices upon every subject, 
the gratification whereof was apt to be expensive. 

"She's like Lady Teazle, by Jove," gmmbled the Vis- 
count, opening his heart to a friend in the smoking- 
room of his favourite club, after a long morning at Ka- 
liko's, the crack upholsterer; "spends a fellow's money 
like water; and, by Jove, I feel sometimes inclined to 
growl, like the old buflfer in the play." 

"Shaw to be so," said his friend, "if a feller marries 
a poor man's daughter. They always make the money 
fly like old boots; haven't been used to it, and like to 
see it spin; just like a child that spins a sovereign on a 
table." 

"If she were always to go on like this, she would be 
the ruin of me," murmured Reginald ruefully; "but of 
course it's only a spirt; and if she were inclined to do 
it by and by, I shouldn't let her." 

"Of course not. You'U be able to put on a stiffish 
curb when once she's in harness." 

This capacity for extravagance exhibited by his fu- 
ture wife gave Lord Paulyn subject for some serious 
thought. Even that refusal of a settlement, which, at 
the first glance, seemed so generous an impulse upon 
the part of Elizabeth, now aäsumed an alarming aspect. 
Might she not have refused any stated pin-money simply 
because she intended to put no limit upon her expendi- 
ture? She meant to ränge at will over the w^hole extent 
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of his pastures, not to be relegated to an allotted acreage, 
however liberal. She meant, in fact, to do her best to 
ruin him. 

"But thatfs a matter which will easily adjust itself 
after we are married," he said to himself, shaking off the 
sense of wild alarm which for the moment had possessed 
him. "I won't have my income made ducks and drakes 
of even to please the handsomest woman in Europe. A 
town-house once bought and furnished is bought and 
furnished for our lifetime, and for our children and 
grand-children after us; so a little extravagance in that 
line can't do much härm. And as to milliners, and all 
that kind of thing, I shall let her know as soon as pos- 
sible that if her bills go beyond a certain figure, she and 
I will quarrel; and so, with a little judicious manage- 
ment, I daresay I shall soon establish matters on a com- 
fortable footing." 

So for these few weeks, her last of liberty, Lord Pau- 
lyn suffered his betrothed to have her own way — to have 
her fling, as he called it himself. Whatever her eye de- 
sired, as she roved at large in Kaliko's treasure-chambers, 
was instantly booked against her future lord. The rarest 
Sevres; the most exquisitely-carved ebony cabinets, in- 
laid with plaques of choice old Wedgewood; easy-chairs 
and sofas, in which the designer's imagination had run 
riot; fairy-like coffee-tables; inimitable what-nots; bedroom 
furniture in the ecclesiastical Gothic style, unpolished 
oak, with antique brazen clamps and plates — furniture 
that might have been made for Mary Stuart, only that it 
was much handsomer than anything ever provided for 
that hapless lady's accommodation, as witness the rickety 
old oaken bedstead at Holyrood, and King James's 
baby-baskef; carpets from Elizabeths own designs, where 
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all the fairy ferns and wild-flowers that flourish in Devo- 
nian woods bestrewed a ground of russet velvet pile. 

Of such mere sensuous pleasure, the rapture of 
choosing pretty things for her own possession, Elizabeth 
had enough in the days before her marriage. She was 
almost grateful to the man whose purse provided these 
delights. Perhaps if she could have quite put Malcolm 
Forde out of her thoughts, exiled his image from her 
mind for ever and ever, she might have been actually 
grateful, and even happy, in the realisation of her pet 
day-dream. 

She had asked after her friends of the Rancho when 
she first came to London, but found that hospitable 
mansion had disappeared, like Aladdin's palace when 
the Emperor of China looked out of the window and 
beheld only empty space where his parvenu son-in- 
law's residence had stood. The Cinqmars had been 
ruined somehow; no one — at any rate not any one in 
Mrs. Chevenix's circle — seemed to understand how. Mr. 
Cinqmars had been bankrupt, his name in the papers as 
Journalist, stockbroker, theatrical manager, wine merchant 
— goodness knows what; and the Rancho estate had 
been sold by auction, the house pulled down, the um- 
brageous groves on the landward side ravaged by the 
axe, the ground cut up into shabby little roads of semi- 
detached villas leading to nowhere. The lawn and ter- 
race by the river had been preserved, and were still in 
the market at a fabulous price. 

"And what became of Mr. and Mrs. Cinqmars?" 
asked Elizabeth, sorry for people who had been kind to 
her, and surprised to find every one more interested in 
the fate of the domain than in its late tenants. 

Mrs. Chevenix shrugged her Shoulders. 

"Goodness knows. I have heard that they went to 
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America; that they are living in a cheap quarter of Paris, 
Mr. Cinqmars speculating on the Bourse ; that they are 
in Italy, Mrs. Cinqmars studying for the operatic stage. 
There are ever so many different stories afloat about 
them, but I have never troubled myself to consider which 
of the reports is most likely to be correct. You know 
they really never were friends of my own choosing. It 
was Lord Paulyn's whim that we should know them. ,, 
"But they were very kind and hospitable, auntie." 
"Ye-es. They had their own views, no doubt, how- 
ever. Their interest was not in Elizabeth Luttrell, but 
in the future Lady Paulyn. The best thing you can do, 
Lizzie, is to forget that you ever knew them " 

This was not a very difficult achievement for Eliza- 
beth, whose thoughts rarely roamed beyond the focus 
of seif, except in one solitary instance. 

Upon the details of Elizabeth LuttrelPs wedding it 
is needless to dwelL She was not married before the 
Derby day, anxious as Lord Paulyn had been to anti- 
cipate that great British festival, but early in the flowery 
month of June, when the roses were just beginning to 
blow in the poor old vicarage garden — as Elizabeth 
thought with a sudden pang when she saw the exotics 
that decked her wedding breakfast. The marriage was, 
as other marriages, duly recorded in fashionable news- 
papers; and Mrs. Chevenix took care that etiquette 
should not be outraged by the neglect of the minutest 
detail, by so much as a quarter of an inch on the wrong 
side in the depth of the bride's Honiton flounces, or a 
hackneyed dish among the entr£es at the breakfast 

So these two were made one, and went off together 
in the conventional carriage-and-four from Eaton-place 
to Paddington Station, en route for the Malvern Hills, 
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where they were to moon away a fortnight as best they 
might, and then come back to town in time for Ascot 
races. 

Now — these chapters being purely retrospective — 
comes the autumn of the fifth year after Mr. Forde's fare- 
well to Hawleigh. 

CHAPTER V. 

" I strive to number o'er what days 

Remembrance can discover, 
Which all that life or earth displays 

Would Iure me to live over. 
There rose no day, there roll'd no hour 

Of pleasure unembitter'd ; 
And not a trapping deck'd my power 

That gall'd not while it glitter'd." 

They were at Slogh-na-Dyack, in Argyleshire, where, 
at the foot of a heather-clothed mountain that ran up 
almost perpendicularly to meet the skies, Lord Paulyn 
had bought for himself a palatial abode, in that Norman- 
Gothic style which pervades the mansions of the North 
— a massive pile of building flanked by sugar-loaf towers, 
with one tall turret dominating the rest, as a look-out 
for the lord of the castle when it was his fancy to sweep 
the waters with his falcon gaze. It is almost impossible 
to imagine a more delicious habitation, sheltered front 
and rear by those lofty hüls, the blue waters of the Kyles 
of Bute lapping against its garden terrace; a climate 
equal to Torquay; long ranges of orchard houses where 
peaches and nectarines ripened as under Italian skies; 
orangeries, vineries, pineries; stabling of unlimited capa- 
city, but chiefly devoted to such sturdy ponies as could 
best tread those rugged mountain roads; verily, all that 
the soul of a Solomon himself, in the plenitude of his 
power and riches, could desire; in the golden autumn, 
when the grain was still ripening for the late northern 
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harvest, mäking patches of vivid yellow here and there 
upon the gentler slopes at the base of the opposite hüls, 
when the purple heather, like a Roman Emperor's mantle, 
was spread over the mountain. 

The Norman Castle was none of Lord Paulyn's build- 
ing. Not in those mediaeval fancies of keep and donjon, 
not in those architectural caprices of machicolated battle- 
ments and elaborately-carved mullions, did the heir of 
all the Paulyns squander that wealth which the dowager 
had accumulated by unheard-of scrapings and pinchings 
and self-denials during his long minority. The chäteau 
of Slogh-na-Dyack had been erected at the cost of a mil- 
lipnaire Glasgow manufacturer, who had made his 
money out of knife-powder and scouring-paper, and who, 
when he had built for himself this lordly dwellmg-house, 
had the mortifieation of diseovering that neither his wife 
nor children would consent to abide there. The heather- 
clad mountain, the blue water, the wide bosom of Loch 
Fyne stretching away in the distance, the wild denizens 
of that mountain region, the flutter of whose strong 
wings gladdened the heart of the sportsman, might be 
all very well; and to three or four weeks at Rothesay or 
Colintrave in the bathing season the lady and her daugh- 
ters had no objection; but a fixed residence, six months 
out of the twelve, on that lonely shore, they steadfastly 
refused to endure. So the scouring-paper and knife- 
powder manufacturer, to whom the cost of a Norman 
castle more or less was a mere bagatelle, gave his agent 
Orders to dispose of the chäteau at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and resigned himself to the sacrifice involved in 
such a sale. The house and its appurtenances had cost 
him five-and-twenty thousand, the land five. He sold 
the whole to Lord Paulyn — after prolonged haggling, in 
which at last the Glasgow manufacturer showed himself 
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unequal to the English nobleman — for seventeen thou- 
sand, and went home, after signing the contract, to his 
mansion by the West Park, rejoiced to be rid of his use- 
less toy. 

Lord Paulyn had been chiefly attracted to the place 
by its peculiar capacities for the abode of a yachting 
man. Slogh-na-Dyack stood on the edge of a bay, where 
there was anchorage for half-a-dozen yachts of the largest 
calibre; while on one side of the mansion there was a narrow 
inlet to a secondary harbour, a bay within a bay, a little 
basin hollowed out of the hüls, where, when tempests were 
raging, the frailest bark might ride secure, so perfect was 
the shelter, so lofty the natural screen that fenced it from 
the winds. It was a harbour for fairies, a calm lakelet 
in which, on moonlit nights, one would have scarcely 
been surprised to find Titania and her Company sporting 
with the silvern spray. 

Hither Reginald Paulyn brought his wife after they 
had been married about two years and a half. It was 
her first visit, except for a flying glimpse of those moun- 
tain slopes from her husband's yacht, to Scotland — his 
land, her first lover's native land. The thought thrilled 
her even now, when the remembrance of the days in 
which he had loved her was like the memory of a dream. 

She had been married two years and a half; years in 
which she had drained the cup of worldly pleasure, and 
of womanly sorrow also, to the very lees. She had run 
riot in fashionable extravagances; given some of the 
most populär parties in London, in the house with the 
many balconies; won for herseif the brilliant distinction 
that attends social success; queened it over all compeers 
by the insolence of her beauty, the dash and sparkle of 
her manner. For a little while — so long as the glamour 
lasted, and selfishness was subjugated by the intoxication 
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of novelty — she had ruled her husband; then had come 
disputes, in which she had been for the chief part trium- 
phant; then later disputes, in which his dogged strength 
of will had conquered; then coldness, severance, estrange- 
ment, each tugging at the chain, eager to go his or her 
own way. But before the world — that world for which 
Elizabeth had chosen to live — Lord and Lady Paulyn 
appeared still a very happy young couple, a delightful 
example of that most delightful fact in natural history — 
a love match. 

Their quarreis at the worst, and they had been ex- 
ceedingly bitter, had hardly been about the most serious 
things upon which men and women could disagree. 
Money matters, my ladyS extravagance, had been the 
chief disturbing influence. The breast of neither hus- 
band nor wife had been troubled with the pangs of jeal- 
ousy. Elizabeths conduct as a matron was irreproach- 
able. In the very vortex of fashionable frivolity no 
transient breath of suspicion had ever tarnished the 
brightness of her name. The Viscount, in his unques- 
tionable liberty, had ample room and verge enough for 
any sin against his marriage vow were he inclined to be 
a sinner, but as yet Elizabeth had never stooped to 
suspect. Their estrangement therefore had not its root 
in those soul-consuming jealousies which sunder some 
unions. Their disputes were of a more sordid nature, 
the wranglings of two worldly-minded beings bent on 
their own selfish pleasures. 

Eighteen months after their marriage there came the 
one real affliction of Elizabeth^ womanhood. A son had 
been born to her, fair as the first offspring of youth and 
beauty, a noble soul — or so it seemed to her — looking 
out of those clear childish eyes, a child who had the in- 
spired seraphic look of the holy Babe in a picture by 
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RafFaelle, and whose budding nature gave promise of a 
glorious manhood. He was only a few months old — a 
few months which made up the one pure and perfect 
episode in Elizabeths life — when he was taken away 
from her, not lost without bitterest struggles, vainest 
fondest hopes, deepest despair. For a little while aftcjr 
his death the mother's life also hung in the balance, 
reason tottered, darkness and horror shut out the light. 
Dragged through this tangle of mind and body, no one 
seeming to know very clearly which was out of Joint, by 
physic which seemed to hinder or nature which finally 
healed, the bereaved mother went back to the world, and 
tried to strangle grief in the endless coil of pleasure; 
worked harder than a horse at a mill, and smiled some- 
times with a heart that ached to agony; had brief flashes 
of excitement that seemed like happiness; defied me- 
mory; tried to extinguish regret for the tender being she 
had loved in a more exclusive devotion to seif; grew day 
by day harder and more worldly; lost even the power to 
compassionate the distress of others, saying to herseif in 
a rebellious spirit, "Is there any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow?" 

To Lord Paulyn the loss of his first-born had been a 
blow, but not an exceeding heavy one. He had con- 
sidered the baby a fine little fellow, had caressed him, 
and tossed him in the air occasionally, at somewhat 
remote intervals, after the approved fashion of fathers, 
while smirking nurses marvelled at his lordship's con- 
descension; but he was not broken down by the loss of 
him. He was a young man, and was not in a desperate 
hurry for an heir. He had something of that feeling 
which monarchs have been said to entertain upon the 
subject of their eldest sons, an inclination to regard the 
heir-apparent as a memento mori. 
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"By Jove, you know, it isn't the liveliest thing to 
look forward to," he had said to his friends when arguing 
upon the subject in the abstract; "a young fellow who'ü 
go and dip himself up to the hilt with a pack of money- 
lenders, and borrow on post-obits, and play old goose- 
berry with his father's estate by the time he is twenty- 
one, and perhaps make a finish by marrying a ballet-girl 
before he's twenty-two." 

It was after a season of surpassing brilliancy, an un- 
broken round of gaieties, involving the expenditure of so 
much money that Lord Paulyn groaned and gnashed his 
teeth when the butler brought in the midsummer bills — 
a season which had ended in the most serious quarrel 
Elizabeth and her husband had ever had — that the 
Viscount brought his wife to this Norman chäteau, not in 
love but in anger, intending this banishment to the coast of 
Argyle as a means of bringing the lady to a due sense 
of her iniquities and a meek Submission to his will. 

"She'll find it rather difficult to get rid of money 
fhere" he said to himself, with a sardonic grin, "and I 
shall take care to fill the house with visitors of my own 
choosing. There'll be Hilda, too, to look after my in- 
terest. Yes, I think I shall have the upper hand at 
Slogh-na-Dyack." 

This was another change which the last year had 
brought to pass. Just at the end of the London season 
— happening so opportunely after the last ball atBucking- 
ham Palace, as Madame Passementerie, the French 
milliner, ventured to remark to Lady Paulyn's maid, 
Gimp — the noble house of Paulyn had been thrown into 
mourning by the demise of the dowager. 

"The noble lady had led a life of extreme seclusion 
throughout a proionged widowhood," said the obituary 
notice in a fashionable Journal; "thus offering the most 
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touching tribute which affection can pay to those it has 
cherished while on earth, and still fondly mourns when 
transferred to a higher sphere. Honoured and beloved 
alike by equals and dependents, she was the centre and 
source of all good to those who came within her peace- 
ful circle, and she was followed to her last resting-place 
in the family vault in old Ashcombe church by a train 
of friends, tenants, and retainers, in which long proces- 
sion of mourners there was not one who did not lament 
the loss of a valued friend or an honoured benefactress. ,, 
The notice had been written for another patrician widow, 
but served very well for Lady Päulyn, about whom the 
editors of newspapers knew little or nothing. She had 
lived a retired life in the depths of the country, and it 
was argued that she must of necessity have been bene- 
volent and beloved. 

Her death, at the age of seventy-four, had been oc- 
casioned by an accident. Sitting up one night in her dress- 
ing-room after the household had retired, poring over 
her agent's last accounts, she had set fire to her cap, an 
elaborate construction of blonde and ribbons, and had 
been a good deal burnt about the head and face before 
Hilda, who slept in an adjacent room, and was promptly 
awakened by her screams, could rush to her rescue. 

Her Constitution, vigorous to the last, held out for a 
little while against grim death, but the shock proved too 
much for the aged frame, whose sap and muscle had 
been wasted by the asceticism of economy. The dowager 
died a few hours after telegrams and express trains had 
brought her son to her bed-side. 

As she had only consented to be just barely civil to 
Elizabeth in their unfrequent intercourse, it was not to 
be supposed that her departure from this world could 
be a profound affliction to the reigning Viscountess. She 
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was sorry that her mother-in-law's death should have 
been a painful one, and perhaps that was all. 

"What a pity old people can't die like that person in 
Mrs. Thrales* Three Warningsl" she said afterwards. 
"Death ought to come quietly to fetch them, without 
any unnecessary suffering; only a natural surprise and 
annoyance at being takeh away against one's will, like a 
child that is fetched home from a nursery ball." 

The Viscount contemplated his bereavement chiefly 
from a business-like point of view. 

"I am afraid the Devonshire estates will go to pot 
now my poor mother's gone," he said dolefully. "I shall 
never get any one to screw the tenants as she did. That 
agent fellow, Lawson, was only a cipher. It was the old 
woman who really did the work, and kept them up to 
collar. I shall feel the difference now she's gone, poor 
old soul!" 

"I suppose Miss Disney will go into lodgings at 
Torquay or somewhere, and live upon her private means," 
said Elizabeth, hardly looking up from the pages of a 
new novel she was skimming, seated luxuriously in one 
of the Park-lane balconies, in a very bower of summer 
blossoms, kept in perennial bloom by the minions of the 
nurseryman. 

This sounded as if she had forgotten a certain 
conversation in a Devonshire lane one dusky March 
evening. 

"I thought I told you that Hilda had no means," 
answered the Viscount rather gloomily. "She must come 
to live with us, of course." 

"What, in our house, where we live! Won't that be 
rather like that stränge person who lives over somewhere 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and has ever so many 
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wives? Fm sure, if Miss Disney is to live with us, I shall 
feel myself a number two." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk such confounded nonsense, 
Elizabeth. I suppose you pick up that sort of thing 
from your friends, who all seem to talk the same Jargon, 
turning up their noses at everybody in creation." 

"No, but seriously, can't Miss Disney go on living 
at Ashcombe? I should think she ought to be able to 
screw the tenants; she must have learnt your poor 
mother's ways." 

"Miss Disney will have a home in my house, where- 
ever it is. And I think you ought to be uncommonly 
glad to get hold of a sensible young woman for a com- 
panion. As to my keeping up a separate establishment 
at Ashcombe for one person's accommodation, that's too 
preposterous an idea to be entertained for a moment I 
shall try and let the place as it Stands. You'll be 
thankful enough for her society, I daresay, at Slogh-na- 
Dyack." 

"I shall have the hüls and the sea," said Elizabeth; 
"they will be better Company for me than Miss Disney." 

She had seen the chäteau in the course of a yachting 
expedition in the autumn of last year, when the Viscount, 
sorely alarmed by the nature of the illness that had 
followed the loss of her boy, had taken her to roam the 
blue waters in quest of health and spirits. Health and 
spirits had come, in some measure — health that was fit- 
ful, spirits that were apt to be forced and spurious, a 
laugh that had a false ring in it, mirth which sounded 
sweet enough at one time, but jangled, out of tune, and 
harsh at another. 

So the Viscount wrote to inform Hilda Disney that 
henceforth her life was to be spent in his household — 
wrote as briefly and unceremoniously as he might have 
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written to a housemaid — and a week later Miss Disney 
came to Park-lane, covered with crape, pale, placid, im- 
penetrable. Elizabeth made a great effort over herseif 
in order to receive this new-comer with some faint show 
of kindness. 

"I hope you two mean to get on well together," 
said the Viscount, in a little speech that sounded like a 
command. 

"I have no doubt we shall get on remarkably well — 
if we don't interfere with each other," answered Eliza- 
beth. "I believe that is the secret of a harmonious 
household." 

This was an intimation designed to give Miss Disney 
a correct idea of her position, a hint which that young 
lady fully comprehended. 

She accepted this position with a certain quiet grace 
which might have won the heart of any one who had a 
heart to be won. Elizabeths had been given away twice 
over, once to Malcolm Forde, once to her lost baby. 
Her small stock of love had been spent on these two. 
There was no room in her cold weary heart for anything 
but the ashes of that old fire — certainly no admission for 
Hilda Disney. But as at this stage of affairs that young 
person appeared content to be a cipher in her new 
home, Elizabeths languid indifference was not kindled 
into active dislike. She tolerated the intruder, but at 
the same time avoided her. This was the position of 
affairs when Lord Paulyn and a few chosen friends be- 
gan life and grouse-shooting on the moors around Slogh- 
na-Dyack. 

To Elizabeths jaded spirits, worn out by the small 
excitements of society, the change was at first a welcome 
one. It was pleasant to find herseif mistress of a new 
domain, which differed widely from her other dominions. 

Strangers and Pilgrims* //. 8 
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Very pleasant to be remote from the region of race- 
horses and trainers, and trial gallops and experimental 
exercise of rival two-year olds, in the dewy dawn of 
autumnal mornings; trials in which, out of mere polite- 
ness, she had been obliged sometimes to affect an 
interest The novelty of the Norman Castle and its sur- 
roundings delighted her; nor was she discouraged by its 
seclusion, or particularly afflicted by the Usurpation of 
the limited number of spare bedrooms by her husband's 
sporting cronies, whereby she was deprived of the society 
of half-a-dozen or so of her own dearest friends, whose 
reception she had planned as one of the amusements of 
her Scottish hörne. The architect whose mediaeval mind 
had designed Slogh-na-Dyack had refused to fritter away 
his space upon spare bedrooms, reserving his resources 
for sugar-loaf turrets, donjons, keeps, Gothic balconies, 
perforated battlements, picture-galleries, a banqueting- 
hall with a groined roof and a musicians' gallery, a 
tennis-court, and a cloistered walk under the drawing- 
room floor. 

"You will have to build me a new wing next year, 
Reginald," Lady Paulyn observed, after expressing her 
general approval of the chäteau. "It is all very well for 
us to exist in this benighted manner — for I don't count 
your shooting people as visitors — for once in a way, but 
we couldn't possibly exist here another year without a 
dozen or so more rooms " 

"Couldn't we?" said the Viscount, putting on his 
sullen air, which meant war to the knife. "I chose 
Slogh-na-Dyack just because it was a little out of the 
beaten track — not much though, for people go to Oban 
nowadays just as they used to go to Brighton — and 
because it has precious little accommodation for your 
cackling brood of dear friends, no stowage for French 
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waiting-maids and such rubbish — a place where I could 
feel myself master, and where I might expect you would 
even take the trouble to devote a little time to my 
society." 

Elizabeth yawned. 

"To hear you talk about shooting innocent birds, and 
of what your horses are going to do next year, and what 
they ought to have done, but did not do, this year. What 
a pity there should be such a sameness in domestic con- 
versation!" 

"I suppose you would like it better if I could talk 
about Converting the heathen," snarled the Viscount. It 
was not the first time he had tried to sting his wife with 
an allusion to the lover who jilted her. 

"I should like it better if you had a mind wide 
enough to be interested in human beings, instead of in 
dogs and horses," she answered, flashing out at him pas- 
sionately. 

Miss Disney was a mute witness of this little scene, 
but a mere cipher, whose presence had no restraining 
influence. 

"I shall not think of coming here next year unless 
there are some more rooms built," Elizabeth remarked 
decisively, after a little more skirmishing. 

"We needn't talk about coming next year until we 
have quite made up our minds to go away. This place 
has a famous winter climate," said the Viscount, looking 
into a huge sealskin case, as if in search of some rare 
species of cigar, the selection whereof was a work of 
time. He had a knack of looking down when he said 
disagreeable things. 

"I could not endure the place for more than two 
months," replied his wife, "and I have made engage- 
ments for December." 

8* 
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"Thatfs a pity; for I have invited some fellows here 
for Christmas" 

"I am sure you are at liberty to entertain them — 
with Miss Disneys assistance. I shall resign all my 
Privileges as chätelaine at the end of November." 

"We'll see about that," said Lord Paulyn darkly. 
But as he had often uttered this mystic threat, and no- 
thing had ever come of it, except that Elizabeth had 
always had her own way in spite of him, the lady was 
not appalled by his dark speech. 

It is not to be supposed that Lady Paulyn was always 
uncivil to her husband, that she flouted him in season 
and out of season. She had her intervals of sunshine 
and sweetness; srailed upon him as she did upon society, 
and with almost as empty a smile; bewitched him even 
with something of the old witchery; for, despite his 
numerous aggravations, he still admired her, and still 
fondly believed her the handsomest woman in Europe. 

This was the State of affairs when Hilda Disney first 
entered their household; but their domestic life under- 
went a gradual change after her Coming. It was as if 
by some subtle influence she widened the gulf between 
them, without design, without malice, but only by her 
presence. If she had been a statue, she could scarcely 
have seemed more innocent of evil intention, more un- 
conscious of the härm she did; yet she parted them 
irrevocably. 

She offended the wife by no demonstrative affection 
for the husband; yet, by an unobtrusive concern for his 
comfort, a perpetual solicitude, an unsleeping care of 
his well-being, shown in the veriest trifles, but shown 
almost hourly, she made his wife's indiflference a thou- 
sand times more obvious than it had ever been before. 
By her interest in his conversation, by her appreciation 
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of his vapid jokes, her acute perception of the smallest 
matters in which his prosperity or success was involved, 
she reminded him of his wife's utter apathy about all 
these things. One of the grievances of his married life 
was the fact that he had never been able to interest 
Elizabeth in the details of his racing stud, those narrow 
chances and hairbreadth failures which make or mar the 
fortunes of the year. She liked Epsom and Ascot and 
Newmarket and Goodwood and Doncaster and York 
well enough as scenes of gaiety and excitement — festivals 
in which her beauty made her a kind of queen. She 
could even admire a winning horse as a grand and 
famous creature; but she had not a mathematical brain, 
and could not by any means comprehend that intricate 
process of calculation by which great results are some- 
times arrived at in the racing world, and by which the 
Napoleons of the turf accumulate their colossal fortunes. 

In this she was the very reverse of Hilda, whose 
arithmetical powers had been trained to extreme acute- 
ness in the Service of the late dowager, and who, without 
any natural fondness for horses, could enter into all the 
complications of a betting-book; could even, on some 
rare occasion, give a wrinkle to the Viscount himself, 
as that gentleman remarked with supreme astonishment. 

"Upon my word, you know, Hilda, you're the 
downiest bird — I beg your pardon, the cleverest woman 
I ever met with. If my wife had only your brains — " 

"With her own beauty! That would be too much. 
Not that my brains are anything to boast of, but I have 
been trained in a rather severe school." 

"I should think you have indeed; my mother was 
an out-and-outer. I don't believe there ever was such 
a screw, you know, before her time, or ever will be 
after it There ought to be something of the kind put 
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up in Ashcombe church, by Jove. It would look well in 
Latin — that quotation of Burke's, for instance: Magnum 
vectigal est parsimonia, But you have got a wider way 
of looking at this than my mother. And as for looks, 
if you're not as handsome as Elizabeth, who really is 
the finest woman in Europe, youVe no reason to com- 
plain of your share of good looks; and you know there 
was a day when I used to say a good deal more than 
that." 

A faint colour came into Hilda's fair face. 

"We were children then," she said. 

"O, hang it; I was at Oxford, and in the Uni* 
versity eight. There wasn't much of the child about 
me, Hilda." 

"Except in a childish want of judgment — not know- 
ing your own mind, in short," she answered, looking 
down at a flimsy printed catalogue of raee-horses which 
they had been studying together when this conversation 
began. 

"O, well, we settled all that ever so long ago. Let 
bygones be bygones, Hilda." 

"Was it I who recalled the past?" 

"Fm sure it wasn't I," answered LordPaulyn hastily, 
"and I don't want to recall it. I don't forget what a 
temper you had in those days, Hilda. Children indeed! 
You were a child who knew how to call a fellow over 
the coals like anything. Fve a very keen recollection of 
sorne of our shindies. However, all that was so long 
ago, and Fm an old married man now; so I thought 
we should be able to get on very well together. And I 
must say you're wonderfully improved; ten years' more 
grinding in my mother's mill has made a difference, 
hasn't it?" 

"I hope I have conquered my evil tempers, and 
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everything eise that was foolish in me" said Hilda 
meekly. 

That little demure speech of Miss Disne/s set the 
Viscount thinking. Ten years ago there had been cer- 
tain love-passages between himself and his cousin — a 
pretty little pastoral flirtation, which filled the intervals 
of his field sports pleasantly enough — but which, begun 
for the amusement of long dull autumnal afternoons in 
a dreary old house, ended somewhat seriously. The 
girl had been serious from the beginning. Her cousin, 
Reginald, was the only man whose society had ever 
brightened the dismalities of her joyless home. He was 
young, good-looking, energetic, and possessed that 
superfluity of physical strength which gives a kind of 
dash and swagger to a man's manner of doing things — 
a dash and swagger that, in the eyes of inexperienced 
girlhood, pass for courage and chivalry. He rode well, 
shot superbly, talked the last Oxonian slang, the novelty 
of which language was agreeable after the dowager's 
dull grumblings and perpetual prosing upon small wor- 
ries. In a word, he was the only thing Hilda Disney 
had to love, and she loved him, hiding more intensity 
than he could have suspected under her placid de- 
meanour. 

For a short time — a long vacation and a Christmas 
visit — he reciprocated her passion. The fair still face 
seemed to him the perfection of patrician beauty — a 
wonderful relief after certain sirens of the barmaid Order 
with whose lighter converse he was wont to soften the 
asperities of classic learning. He had vague thoughts 
of a future in which Hilda should be his wife; and was 
severely rated by his widowed parent upon the folly of 
his course. Marry Hilda, indeed, without a sixpence, 
or a rag to her back that was not supplied by charity. 
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He had better pick up a beggar girl in the street at 
once, and then his next-of-kin would, at least, have the 
satisfaction of taking out a Statute of lunacy on his 
behalf. 

But the passion passed — as passions were apt to 
pass with the Viscount. A barmaid flirtation — more in 
earnest than previous barmaid flirtations — blotted out 
the milder charms of his cousin. When he came to 
Ashcombe in the next long vacation, he thought her 
looking pale and faded. Nor was her temper improved 
She perceived his indifference, and taxed him with it 
Then came bitter little Speeches, sudden bursts of tears, 
angry rushes from the room, bangings of doors, and all 
the varieties of squabbling that compose lovers' quarreis; 
until at last, with a praiseworthy candour, the Viscount 
confessed that he had for some time past ceased to care 
for his cousin, except in the most cousinly way. 

"If ever you're in want of a friend, you know, 
Hilda, you can come to mej and wherever I live — by 
and by, when my mother goes off the hooks — my house 
will be your home, if you haven't one of your own." 

She acknowledged this offer with some dignity, but 
with a very white face and lips that quivered faintly in 
spite of her firmness, and expressed the hope that she 
might never intrude upon his hospitality. 

"Well, I hope you'll make a good match, Hilda," he 
said, rather awkwardly, "and then, of course, you'll be 
independent of me and mine; but I shall never forget 
you, and how fond I was of you, and all that O, by 
the way, you may as well give me back the letters I 
wrote you from Oxford. One never knows when that 
sort of rubbish may fall into dangerous hands, and make 
no end of mischief. Hunt 'em all up, will you, Hilda? 
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and we'll amuse ourselves with a bonfire this wet 
morning." 

Hilda informed him, after a few moments* hesitation, 
that she had made the bonfire already. 

"I burnt them one by one as they came, after I had 
read them once or twice," she said. "It was safer on 
account of my aunt. The surest way of preventing them 
from falling into dangerous hands." 

"What a deep card you are! — as deep as Garrick, 
upon my word. You're quite sure you burnt them?" 

"Quite sure. Don't be alarmed, Reginald. There 
will be no action for breach of promise." 

"O, it isn't that, you know. No girl with a hap'orth 
of self-respect would go in for that sort of thing; much 
less such a girl as you. Only old letters are the deuce 
and all for creating trouble in a man's life. I'm glad 
you burnt 'em." 

Never since these juvenile love-passages, which left 
a somewhat unpleasant flavour in Lord Paulyn's mouth 
— a flavour of remorse, perhaps — had he liked Hilda so 
well as he liked her now, in their quiet life at Slogh-na- 
Dyack. She was of so much use to him — so able a 
counsellor, so ready a confidante. He gave her a pile 
of his house-steward's bills to look over, and she charmed 
him at once by suggesting that he should, in future, pay 
ready money for all household supplies — or make weekly 
payments, to be ranked as ready money — and claim a 
discount of ten per cent on all such accounts. 

"No doubt the tradesmen pay your people five per 
cent already, ,, she said. "They would willingly pay you 
ten for the sake of getting ready money. Your dis- 
counts ought to pay Sie wages of half your household, 
instead of going into the servants* pockets." 

By such brilliant flashes of genius did Hilda charm 
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her cousin. He groaned aloud as he compared this 
skilled economist with his wife, whose extravagances still 
rankled in his mind, and whose refusal of a settled 
allowance he had not ceased to consider an artful stroke 
of business, whereby she had reserved to herseif the 
right of unlimited expenditure. 

"If ever I let her leave Slogh-na-Dyack, I shall 
restrict her to an allowance of five hundred a year," he 
said to himself. But there were times when the spirit of 
anger against his wife burnt so fiercely within him, that 
he had serious thoughts of making her spend the rest of 
her life in Argyleshire, with only such change of scene 
as his yacht might afford her — a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean now and then, or a run to Madeira or St 
Michael's. 

"It'11 suit me well enough for six months of the 
year. I can always run up from Glasgow when there 
are any races on," reflected Lord Paulyn, who, after the 
manner of racing men, thought nothing of spending his 
night in railway carriages, speeding at express rate over 
the face of the country. 

Elizabeth perceived the harmony that reigned be- 
tween her husband and his cousin; perceived that he no 
longer troubled himself with the futile endeavour to 
impart his perplexities to her non-mathematical brain. 
She saw all this, and without being absolutely jealous 
— was jealousy possible where love was absent? — was 
keenly stung by this preference. She had been ac- 
customed to think of her husband as her slave — a 
refractory slave sometimes — but never able to put off his 
bondage; a creature to be made glad by her smile; to 
be subdued into Submission by her frown. She had 
feit the sense of her power over him all the more keenly 
because in the society of other women he was, for the 
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most part, morose or indifferent — wrapped up in his 
öwn thoughts about his own amusements or speculations 
— slow to comply with the exigences of polite life; a 
man who, if he had not been the rieh Lord Paulyn, 
might have been called a boor. To her own chosen 
friends he had been habitually uneivil — beauty, except 
her own, seemed to have no charm for him; wit and 
vivacity only bored him. All the graces of feminine 
costume were a dead letter. 

"I think she wore cherry colour, with blue sleeves," 
he answered once, when his wife questioned him upon 
a fashionable toilette; "or was it Lord Zetland's colours, 
white and red? Upon my soul I don't know which." 

She beheld him now for the first time interested in 
the society of another woman, and beheld with wonder 
that woman's capacity for understanding him and sym- 
pathising with him. Mortified by this discovery, she 
avenged herseif at first by reducing the Viscountfs sport- 
ing friends to a State of abjeet slavery; but speedily 
wearying of this shallow amusement, grew sullen, shut 
herseif up in her own rooms — the best in the house, 
occupying the whole front of the second story, and 
sweeping the waters of the strait and the purple hüls on 
the opposite side — read, sketched, and brooded; or 
roamed alone upon the mountain-side, and thought of 
her dead-and-gone youth, and the lover she had loved 
and lost. His image haunted her in this lonely region 
— in this tranquil, empty life — more than it had ever 
haunted her since she knelt down upon her bridal eve 
and prayed to God for strength to forget him. She was 
in his native country for the first time in her life, and 
that she should think of him seemed only a natural 
association of ideas. Nor was this all: she feit herseif 
injured by her husband's evident liking for his cousin's 
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society, and so opened the doors of her heart to fatal 
memories; lived again as in a dream, her brief sum- 
mertide of joy and sorrow; gave up her thoughts to 
sad musings upon that foolish past. Sometimes she 
varied the bürden of that sorrow by thinking of her 
dead baby — alas! how often in her dreams had she feit 
those little arms clasped about her neck, those sweet 
soft breathings on her cheek, and red lips like opening 
flowers pressed warm against her own! She thought of 
what that romantic home might have been to her, still 
blessed with her boy; fancied the sunny noontide on 
the grassy slope above the blue water, or the terrace 
sheltered from northern winds by a grove of pinasters; 
or in the flower-garden behind the house, a fertile hollow 
at the foot of the mountain; wandering on the mountain 
top with her darling in her arms, the summer air noisy 
with loud humming of bees, and the sweet west wind 
blowing round them. Not for her these tender pleasures, 
only loneliness and regret; the bitter memory of things 
that had once been sweet 

Pride stifled all expression of anger at her husband's 
defection. Not by word or look did she betray her dis- 
pleasure at the position which Hilda Disney was fast 
assuming in the household. On the contrary, she sinTered 
the reins to slip from her hands as if weary of the bür- 
den of government Her old languor and dislike to ex- 
ertion, except in pursuit of some novel pleasure, returned 
to her. Life at Slogh-na-Dyack was very much like life 
at Hawleigh Vicarage; there was only a difference of 
detail. Trained serving-men in place of a parlour- 
maid: a certain State and splendour in all the machinery 
of the household. The evenings in the long drawing- 
room, with its mediseval oak furniture, modern French 
tapestries, and Brummagem armoury, all made on pur- 
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pose for the chäteau at the cost of the Glasgow knife- 
powder maker, were just as dull as the evenings in the 
old days, when she had yawned over a novel in the So- 
ciety of her three sisters. Lord Paulyn and his guests 
congregated in the smoking-room, or paced the wide 
stone hall, a spacious vaulted Chamber always odorous 
with tobacco, or strolled on the terrace, staring at the 
moonlit water, and talking of their day*s work among 
the birds. They were men who walked thirty miles or 
so between breakfast and dinner, and who, after devot- 
ing a couple of hours to their evening gorge, retired 
within themselves like boa-constrictors, and were in no 
manner dependent upon feminine society. So when 
Elizabeth, weary of their vapid compliments, and despis- 
ing the petty triumph afforded by the subjugation of 
such small deer, ceased to be particularly civil to them, 
they deserted the drawing-room almost entirely, and 
solaced themselves with smoke and billiards, or placid 
slumbers, stretched at ease upon morocco-covered divans, 
lulled by the ripple of the wavelets that lapped against 
the beach. 

Once in ten days or so Lord Paulyn sped south- 
ward for a day's racing, generally accompanied by a chosen 
friend, and returned, depressed or elated as the case 
might be, to talk over all his proceedings — his triumphs 
or his failures — with his cousin Hilda. These confabula- 
tions, which took place openly enough in some snug 
corner of the drawing-room, wounded Elizabeth to the 
quick. She began to think that all those vapid men 
saw the slight thus put upon her, and discussed it in 
their smoking-room conclaves. She began to fancy that 
her very servants were losing some touch of their old 
reverence; that her maid had a compassionate air. 

"Shall I live to be pitied?" she asked herseif, remem- 
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bering that she had sold herseif to the bondage of a 
loveless marriage for the sake of being envied. 

One day she determined upon sending for Blanche, 
in order to bring some new force to bear upon Miss 
Disney; but upon the next day altered her mind. She 
would not endure that her sister — even her best-loved, 
most-trusted sister — should see that there was an in- 
fluence in her husband's house stronger than her own. 

"Blanche would go on so," she said to herseif, "and 
I feel too weak and tired to bear fuss of any kind. And 
after all what does it matter if my husband has found 
somebody to be interested in his racing talk? It never 
interested me; only I believe that Hilda's sympathy is 
all put on. No woman could be interested in handi- 
capping and Chester Cups for ever and ever." 

So Lady Paulyn made no struggle to maintain her 
authority. She allowed Hilda to drive her pony-carriage, 
and make friends with the few families scattered in 
pretty white villas here and there upon the coast. She 
left to Hilda the trouble of dispensing tea and coffee at 
the eight-o'clock breakfast; the gentlemen were early at 
Slogh-na-Dyack, and over the hüls and far away before 
ten. She suffered Hilda to receive the sportsmen when 
they came straggling up from the boat, with the dogs at 
their heels, and she rarely appeared herseif in the public 
rooms of the chäteau tili a quarter of an hour before 
the eight-o'clock dinner. She had the long days to her- 
seif, and roamed alone where she would, making her 
companions of the hüls and the blue sea. Sometimes, 
when she looked from the hill-tops towards the Mull of 
Cantyre, her soul yearned to escape by that rock-bound 
point, to sail away to the South-Sea isles, and toil, for 
God's sake, by the side of the man she loved. O, how 
easy, how sweet, how smooth it seemed to her now, that 
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better life which she had cast away! "How easy it 
would have been for me to do good for his sake," she 
said; "to be schooled by him, to become anything that 
he could make me — a saint almost — by his pure in- 
fluence!" 

Then from that distant seaward opening, from that 
dream-like gaze towards an unknown world far away, 
her tired eyes would sink downward to the towers and 
pinnacles of Slogh-na-Dyack, like a fairy palace dimly 
seen through the misty atmosphere. Was it not verily 
the fairy palace of her dreams, symbol of the Cinderel- 
la's triumph she had fancied for herseif in her childish 
visions? 

"I wonder whether Cinderella was happy," she said 
to herseif, "or if she ever wished herseif back among the 
cinders, and hated her fairy godmother for having made 
her a princess. She found rieh husbands for her sisters 
at any rate, and that is more than I have done. I have 
been no use in the world to any one but myself. ,, 

On quiet Sundays, and the Sabbath at Slogh-na- 
Dyack was very quiet, the sound of the bells ringing 
through the soft summer air brought back the thought 
of Hawleigh and the grave old church, its massive 
clustered columns and lofty arches, shadowy aisles sonor- 
ous with the fresh young voiees of the choir, and some- 
times with his voiee alone, reading the lessons of the 
day, with a tender earnestness that gave familiär words 
a new meaning. Here in the little Episcopalian chapel 
the sacred rites were sorely stinted; no white-robed 
choristers trooping in through the vestry door, no de- 
corated altar-cloths or floral festivals, but the same dull 
round from year's end to year's end; a harmonium 
grumbling an aecompaniment of common chords to the 
dullest selection of hymns extant, and one elderly in- 
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cumbent prosing his feeble little sermons, and doing 
his best to maintain the dignity of his Church single- 
handed. 

Elizabeth and Miss Disney were regulär in their at- 
tendance at this small temple, which was an unpreten- 
tious edifice of corrugated iron, like a gigantic Dutch 
oven, until at last, after about half-a-dozen Sundays, 
Lady Paulyn wearied of the elderly incumbent 

"There's another Episcopalian chapel at Dunallen," 
she said; "a real stone pretty little Gothic building, 
which can hardly be so intolerably hot as this oven. I 
shall take the pony-carriage this afternoon, and go over 
there." 

She did not invite Miss Disney to join her in this 
expedition; so that young lady, who made a point of 
holding herseif aloof from all intercourse to which she 
was not specially invited, and who had certainly received 
no inducement to abandon this reserve, went her own 
ways to the little iron church in the island, while Lady 
Paulyn drove to Dunallen. It was a calm sunless after- 
noon, with an atmosphere that seems made on purpose 
for Sundays — a day on which the birds forget to sing, 
and the rabbits lie asleep in their holes. The Kyles of 
Bute looked smooth as an Italian lake, but there was no 
Italian sky above them, only the uniform gray of Scot- 
tish heavens, unbroken save by the white mist-wreaths 
on the hill-tops. 

The Viscount and his friends, after having spent all 
the lawful days of the week in perambulating the moors, 
lunching on the mountain-top upon savoury stews cooked 
in a travelling kitchener, washed down with Glenlivat, 
were not sorry for the day of rest, which they devoted 
to lying full-length on the divans in the smoking-room, 
or sauntering in the garden and hot-houses, talking 
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Newmarket and TattersalPs. Going to church was not 
among their accomplishments. 

Dunaßen was a hamlet among the hüls, round which 
sunory^ white-stone villas had scattered themselves, a 
hamlet on a winding hill-side road looking downward 
across an undulating tract of fertile meadow and corn- 
field to the blue bosom of the Loch. Lady Paulyn had 
marked the spot, and the little Gothic Episcopalian 
church, lately erected at the cost of a land-owner in the 
neighbourhood, in the course of her lonely rambles. 
The village was within three miles of Slogh-na-Dyack, 
and one of her favourite walks was in the moorland 
above it. 

The bells were ringing with a sweet solemn sound 
in the still air, as the little carriage drove round the 
curve of the hill, and up to the pretty Gothic doorway 
of Dunallen chapel. The Presbyterian church stood a 
few paces off, a gaunt edifice of fifty years ago, grim 
and uncompromising; as who should say, Here you will 
get only piain substantial fare, and no foreign kickshaws; 
something to bite at, in the way of theology. Behind 
the Episcopalian chapel, with its dainty, dandified air, 
there rose a little grove of firs upon the green slope of 
the hill, crowning the Gothic pinnacles with their dark 
verdure, and in front of the fir-groue, a few yards from 
the chapel, stood a tiny manse, a miniature Tudor villa, 
in which a young newly-wedded incumbent might have 
found life very picturesque and pleasant, but in which 
there would have hardly been breathing room for a pas- 
tor with a large family. 

Lady Paulyn was one of the first to enter the small 
church, and was speedily conducted to a comfortable 
seat by an obsequious pew-opener, who had marked the 
arrival of the carriage. The light within was softened 
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by painted Windows from Munich; the opened seats were 
of dark oak; the small temple had the look of a labour 
of love. 

The Service was conducted in the usual unorna- 
mental style; a little stout man with sandy whiskers read 
prayers at a hand gallop to a sparse congregation, who 
afterwards joined their vinegar voices in a shrillhymn, not 
one of those Hymns Ancient and Modern which Eliza- 
beth loved so well, but a dry-as-dust composition, which 
would never have given wings to any heavenward-soar- 
ing soul. Elizabeth thought these ministrations but a 
small improvement on the Services of the corrugated 
iron chapel at Slogh-na-Dyack. She had fallen into a 
drowsy absent-minded condition by the time the shrill 
singing was finished, and did not take the trouble to 
look up to see the little stout man trot up the pulpit- 
stairs. 

She sat looking down at the loosely-clasped hands 
in her lap, when another voice, without any preliminary 
prayer, gave out the text; and lifting her eyes with a 
wild stare, in which rapture and surprise were strangely 
blended, saw a tall figure in a surplice in the place 
where the little man might have stood, the figure of 
Malcolm Forde. 

No cry broke from her lips, though her heart beat as 
it had never beaten before. She sat dumbly looking at 
him, white as death, with fixed dilated eyes. The dead 
newly risen from the grave could not have moved her 
more deeply. Great Heaven, how she löved him! It 
seemed to her as if in that moment only she realised 
the overwhelming force of her love. A new world, a 
new life, were contained in his presence. To see him 
there, only to see and hear him — whatsoever gulf yawned 
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between them — was new life to her. renovated youth, 
hope, joy, enthusiasm, aspiration for higher things. 

"O God, if I can only hear his voice every Sunday," 
she thought, "I will worship him, and live for him, and 
be good and pure for his sake, and never strive to lessen 
the distance that divides us. What more joy can I desire 
than to know that he lives, and is well and happy, and 
breathes the same air I breathe, and looks out across the 
same sea, and is near me unawares. O, thank God for 
the chance that brought me to Slogh-na-Dyack! Thank 
God for my bonnie Scottish home!" 

His sermon to-day was like his old sermons, füll of 
life and fire and quiet force and supreme tenderness, the 
sermon of a man speaking to a cherished flock out of a 
heart overflowing with love. Yet she fancied that his 
tones had lost something in mere physical power; that 
deep-toned voice was weaker than of old. Once he 
stopped, exhausted, at the close of a sentence, with an 
appearance of fatigue that she had never seen in him at 
Hawleigh, and his face looked very pale in the cold light 
from a northern window. 

The thought of this change touched her heart with 
a sudden sense of fear. That spiritual countenance 
turned to the northern light, those deep hollow eyes, all 
the lines of the face more sharply chiselled than of old, 
something that was not age, but rather an indication of 
hard wear and tear that stood in the place of age — these 
were the tokens of his late labours, the seal that his 
mission had set upon him. 

"If he should die," she said to herseif, appalled; 
"while I, who seem made of some hard common clay, 
too tough to be broken by sorrow, go on living." 

The sermon was not a long one. There was no 
hymn afterwards, only the clink-clink of Shillings and 
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sixpences into the bowl, which a grim-looking Scotch- 
man carried round the little church. The service alto- 
gether had been of the briefest; and Donald the groom, 
who perhaps took his measure from a familiarity with 
the Presbyterian office, had not arrived with the pony- 
carriage when Lady Paulyn came out of the church. 

She looked round her with something like terror at 
finding herseif Standing almost alone by the church-door, 
knowing that Malcolm Forde was so near; might come 
through that open door at any moment, and meet her 
face to face, for the first time since he had cast her from 
his heart with cruel deliberate repudiation. 

She thought of the morning on which she had gone 
to his lodgings in quest of him; gone with a determina- 
tion to humble herseif, to ask for his forgiveness and his 
blessing before he left her for ever. And behold, that 
bitter parting, that loss of something which had seemed 
to her the very life of her life, had not been for ever. 
The world which seemed so wide was narrow enough to 
bring these two face to face again. 

"If I had seen him that morning, and he had for- 
given me, I should never have married Lord Paulyn," 
she said to herseif. "If he had left me only a few words 
of kindness or forgiveness, I would have been true to 
his memory all my life; but his coldness drove me mad. 
I had no memory of the past to console me; I had no 
hope in the future to sustain me." 

Still no sign of Donald and the ponies. The scanty 
congregation had dispersed; the mountain road was 
empty. She stood watching the curve round which the 
ponies must in due time appear, half dreading, half hop- 
ing that Malcolm Forde might come that way. 

She had been waiting about ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour — a period which seemed almost interminable 
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-when she heard the shutting of a distant door, and 



the sound of footsteps approaching her. She had gone 
a littleway along the road, in the opposite direction to 
the vicarage. The incumbent and his friend would be 
likely to return thither when the service was ended. She 
had not flung herseif purposely in the path of her old 
lover. 

She heard the footsteps drawing nearer, and the 
voices of two men conversing. One, the thin reedy 
pipe of the incumbent; the other, that deep graver organ, 
whose every tone she knew so well. 

They had gone a little way past her, when the short 
stout gentleman, who had been apprised by the appear- 
ance of a stray sovereign in the alms-basin that some 
important member of his flock, or perchance some illus- 
trious stranger, had been among the congregation, turned 
himself about to behold her, pirouetting in an airy 
manner, as if admiring the beauties of the landscape. 

"Lady Paulyn, I declare," he murmured to his com- 
panion, after a brief survey. 

His companion stared at him for a moment with a 
look of sheer amazement, and stopped short. 

"What Lady Paulyn? Do you mean an old woman, 
Lord Paulyn's mother?" 

"No, a young woman, and a very handsome one. 
The Dowager Lady Paulyn died a few months ago." 

They were Walking on again. Malcolm Forde had 
not looked backward. Was it verily Elizabeth, the 
woman he had loved, the woman whose image had 
followed him in his farthest wanderings, the shadowy 
face looking into his, the spirit voice speaking with him, 
in spite of his prayer for forgetfulness, in spite of his 
manhood and his reason? In dreams, waking and sleep- 
ing, she had been with him. Thoughts of her had in- 
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truded themselves upon his most solemn meditations; 
never, even at his best, had he been free from those 
olden fetters, the fatal bondage of eaithly love. 

And yet he had passed her unawares, upon that 
mountain road, and would not for au the world go 
back to speak to her. A few yards farther on they 
met the pony-caniage, the small cream-coloured ponies 
with bells upon their harness, the little shell-shaped 
carriage with its bearskin and scarlet rüg. 

Mr. Forde smiled his bitterest smile at the sight of 
that dainty equipage. Was it not for pomps and vanities 
such as these she had sold herselff 

"How does she happen to be here?" he asked his 
companion. 

"You know her!" exclaimed Mr. Mackenzie, the in- 
cumbent, turning upon him sharply. 

"Yes, I know her." 

"But won't you speak to her? Let us go back. It 
must seem so rüde to have passed her like that And 
you can introduce me. I should really have liked to 
call on her when she first came to Slogh-na-Dyack, but 
she would naturally attend the Episcopalian church down 
there, I thought, and I hate the idea of seeming intrusive. 
Let us go back and speak to her before she drives 
off." 

"No, Mackenzie. My acquaintance with her began 
and ended a long time ago. I will not renew it. You 
must get some one eise to present you, or call upon her 
and present yourself." 

"Was she Lady Paulyn when you knew her?" 

"No." 

"Quite a nobody, IVe been told, before her mar- 
riage?" inquisitively. 

"I don't know your exact definition of a nobody. 
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Her father was my vicar — a man of old family; and she 
was one of the loveliest girls, or I will say the loveliest, 
I ever saw." 

"No doubt — no doubt; she's a splendid woman now. 
But it was a great match for a country clergyman's 
daughter. I wish my daughters may marry half as well 
when they grow up. Their complexions at present have 
a tendency to run to freckles; but I daresay the^H grow 
out of that." 

The pony-carriage flashed rapidly by at this moment; 
Elizabeth driving, and looking neither to the right nor 
left. 

"How do they come to be here?" asked Malcolm. 

"What, didn't I teil you yesterday, when I took you 
for that long round? No, by the bye, we did not go 
near Slogh-na-Dyack. Lord Paulyn has lately bought a 
place on the coast here; a charming place, which he got 
a dead bargain. We'll go over and call to-morrow, if 
you like ." 

"Haven't i told you that I don't want to renew my 
acquaintance with Lady Paulyn?" 

"That sounds so ungracious; your old vicar's daughter 
too. However, I suppose you have your own reasons." 

"I have. It's best to teil you the piain truth, per- 
haps; only mind it goes no farther, not even to Mrs. 
Mackenzie. Miss Luttrell and I were engaged to be 
married, and she flung me over for Lord Paulyn. That's 
the whole story. Ifs a thing of the remote past; a folly 
on both sides, no doubt; since she was created by nature 
to adorn the position she now occupies, and I had other 
hopes which I was willing to abandon for her sake. Do 
not think that I cherish any ill-feeling against her; only 

>nly it might pain us both to meet." 

Mr. Mackenzie held his peace after this, and the two 
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men made a circuit of the hiü-side, and returned to 
the manse to dine on a cold roast of beef, as Mrs. 
Mackenzie called it, and a salad, in clerical fashion; 
content to consume their viands cold on the day of 
rest. But Mr. Mackenzie had a budget of news for his 
wife that night when they retired to their own Chamber, 
and dutifully poured into her listening ear the story of 
Malcolm Forde's love-affair. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Quel mortel ne sait pas, dans le sein des orages, 
Oü reposer sa täte, a l'abri des naufrages? 

Et moi, jouet des flots, seul avec mes douleurs, 
Aucun navire ami ne vient frapper ma vue, 
Aucun, sur cette mer oü ma barque est perdue, 
Ne porte mes couleurs." 

Three months before the Sunday on which Elizabeth 
went to the little Episcopal church among the hüls, 
Malcolm Forde had come home, a very shadow of his 
former seif, to renew the strength that he had spent in 
the fatiguing service of his mission. Not disheartened 
or disgusted with his work did he journey homeward, 
only intent upon returning to that beloved labour in a 
little while, with a frame made vigorous by the cool 
breezes of his native land, and mental powers that 
should have gained new force from a brief season of 
rest Infinitely had God blest his endeavours in that 
distant world, and infinite were his hopes of future 
achievement. He had not mistaken his mission upon 
this earth; the work prospered under his hand. He was 
of that stamp of men who are by nature formed to be 
leaders of their fellow-men; created to convince, to sub- 
jugate, to rule the weaker clay which makes the mass of 
humanity. 

He came home to Scotland in no manner depressed, 
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though he feit that his health was shaken; that he had 
laboured just a little longer than prudential considera- 
tions would have warranted; not cast down, although he 
jancied sometimes, as the good ship sailed homewards, 
that he should never again cross those blue waters, never 
fmish the work so well begun. 

"If not I, some other one," he said to himself, in 
tranquil resignation. "I cannot believe that labourers 
will be wanted for so fair a vineyard. Let me be con- 
tent if I have been suffered to see the beginning of that 
glorious end which I know must come in God's good 
time, before that wonderful day when the dead shall 
arise from their graves, and Alice Fräser and I shall see 
each other again." 

He thought of his first love, whose bridal robe had 
been her winding-sheet, whose undefiled image rose be- 
fore him, pure and stainless as an angePs; and then, with 
unspeakable bitterness, he thought of that other love, so 
much more fatally beloved, who had stained her soul 
with the deep shame of a loveless marriage; who had 
bartered purity and truth and honour, her life's liberty, 
her soul's independence, for the pomps and vanities of 
this world. 

He went back to Lenorgie. Those he had best loved 
were sleeping their quiet sleep in the old churchyard 
among the hüls; but there were old friends still left to 
give him cordial welcome, and he spent the drowsy 
summer time pleasantly enough in the restful calm of 
his native place. His small estate was let to stränge s, 
even the house in which he was born; but he found a 
comfortable lodging in one of the farm-houses on his 
own land. He had just sufficient society to make life 
agreeable, and ampleleisure for making himself acquainted 
with the better part of that mass of literature which had 
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been produced during his absence; literature whereof 
very little had reached him on the other side of the 
Pacific 

In this manner he spent a couple of months; then, 
finding his health in some manner restored, started on a 
Walking tour from Loch Rannoch to Loch Lomond, rest- 
ing wherever the fancy seized him; sometimes spending 
half a week at some quiet out-of-the-way inn, where the 
herd of summer tourists came not; fishing a little, reading 
and thinking a great deal, with hope that grew stronger 
as his physical strength revived; taking the business of 
pedestrianism altogether quietly, and varying his work 
according to the humour of the hour. Thus, after the 
best part of a month spent upon ground which the British 
tourist scours in a couple of days, he came to Dunallen, 
where he had an old High-School and College comrade of 
days gone by, in the person of the Rev. Peter Mackenzie, 
whose duty he had promised to take upon his own hands 
for a couple of months, while Mr. Mackenzie and his 
family enjoyed a holiday in Belgium. 

For the first week of Mr. Forde's residence the Rev. 
Peter was to remain at Dunallen, in order to introduce 
his friend to his new duties, and make him feel at home 
in the snug little Gothic manse on the hill-side, which 
was a great deal too small for the Mackenzie olive-branches, 
but was so arranged, with infinite management on the 
part of Mrs. Mackenzie, as to contain a permanent spare 
bedroom. The juvenile Mackenzies inhabited certain 
dovecot-like Chambers in the gables, which might have 
been rather large for a pigeon, but were a good deal too 
small for a child, except upon the principle that nature 
will adapt itself to anything in the way of surroundings. 
The little Mackenzies might have carried their bedrooms 
on their back like snails without being very heavily 
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burdened; but ihey thrived and flourished notwithstand- 
ing, and whooped and gambolled like young scions of 
the Macgregor family in that clear mountain air. In this 
hospitable abode, where he was almost killed, as Juliet 
proposed to slay Romeo, with much cherishing, Mr. Forde 
intended to repose himself for seven or eight weeks, 
counting the light duties of this small parish as the next 
thing to idleness, before returning to his labours at the 
other end of the world. He hoped to start in November, 
and thus escape the severities of a British winter, which 
he feit himself ill prepared to face. 

It did indeed seem to Elizabeth, as she drove home- 
ward at a reckless pace that Sunday afternoon, as if life 
and the world were new again, as if a new force had set 
the warm blood racing through her veins, as if the very 
air she breathed had a magical power, and the landscape 
she looked upon was glorious in the light of a new sun. 
It was only a little burst of afternoon sunlight, a sudden 
break in the dull gray sky that beautified the hüls, but 
to her it seemed no common radiance in the skies, no 
common loveliness in the landscape. 

"I would be content to live on just like this for 
ever," she thought, "if I could hear him preach every 
Sunday." 

Lord Paulyn was enjoying the tardy sunshine before 
the Gothic porch of Slogh-na-Dyack as his wife drove 
her ponies up to the chief door of the chäteau. He was 
smoking a meditative cigar, but not in solitude. His 
friend Mr. Lampton, a turf magnate, who had exchanged 
speculation in Manchester soft goods for the more ha- 
zardous Operations of the turf, was lounging on an ad- 
jacent rustic bench, and his toady-in-chief, Mr. Ferdinand 
Spink, a gentleman who combined a taste for literature 
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with a genius for billiards, sapported himself against an 
angle of the porch, in a State of supreme exhaustion; 
while seated in a Glastonbury chair within the shelter of 
the porch appeared the graceful figure of Hilda Disney. 
It was altogether a pretty domestic picture — the Viscount 
planted on the threshold of his mansion, his cousin close 
at hand, his friend and flatterer on either side, like the 
supporters in the family arms. 

"And how little I am wanted here!" thought Eliza- 
beth, with the old feeling of dislike and suspicion about 
Hilda. 

"Been to church?" asked Lord Paulyn coolly. 

"Yes." 

"Been doing goody-goody for the lot of us. Tm glad 
you stick to that sort of thing. Itfs ballast for the rest 
of the family." 

"I thought you were going to afternoon church" 
said Elizabeth, turning to Hilda, with a faint suspicion 
in her look. 

"She changed her mind, and stayed at home to talk 
something over with me," answered the Viscount "She's 
worth half-a-dozen Stewards. I go to Hilda when I want 
a wrinkle about the management of my estate. She didn't 
live the best part of her life with such a jolly old screw 
as my mother for nothing, I can teil you." 

Hilda made no acknowledgment of this dubious com- 
pliment. 

"Did you like the church at Dunallen?" she asked. 

"It is much better than that cast-iron oven." 

Elizabeths face flamed crimson for a moment as 
she spoke, the old transient flush like the reflection of 
evening sunlight Miss Disney marked the vivid colour, 
and wondered what there could be in a stränge church 
to call for blushes. 
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"You had a good sermon, I hope, as a reward for 
your six miles' drive?" 

"Yes," answered Elizabeth curtly. 

She went into the house, passing her husband with- 
out so much as a look. 

He had Hilda — Hilda's counsel; Hilda, trained in 
that sordid school at Ashcombe; Hilda, whose genius 
was to suggest the saving of money. Her bosom swelled 
with anger and contempt — anger against both, contempt 
for both. 

"Why did he not marry his cousin, and leave me to 
my lonely life, leave me to be true to the memory of 
Malcolm Forde?" 

She went up to her own room, the room with the 
stone balcony looking over the water, the soft blue-gray 
wavelets which flowed beneath the hüls that hid Dunal- 
len. How stränge, how sweet, how sad to know he was 
so near her — he from whom she was parted for ever! 

"If I had been constant to him, if I had been con- 
tent to live my blank miserable life in that wretched 
little house at Hawleigh, to be dragooned by Gertrude, 
to creep on my dull way like a snail that has never 
been outside the walls of some dismal old kitchen-gar- 
den, — if I had spent all these years in thinking about 
him and grieving for my loss of his love, would Heaven 
have rewarded my patience, and brought him back to 
me at last? Could I by only a little self-denial, only a 
few years 1 patience, have been so blessed at last? No; 
I will not believe it. To think that would drive me 
mad." 

She sat in the balcony, looking down at the water 
dreamily, with folded arms resting on the broad stone 
balustrade, sat living old days over again in a mournful 
reverie that was not altogether bitter — nay rather peril- 
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ously sweet, for it brought back the past and the feel- 
ings that belonged to the past with a stränge reality. 
Memory opened the gates of a paradise, like that Swe- 
denborgian heaven in which all fairest earthly things 
have their shadow types. And from the things that had 
been, her thoughts wandered to the things that might 
have been — the life she might have lived, had she been 
true to Malcolm Forde. 

"He would have made me a good woman," she 
thought; "and what have I been without him?" 

Her newly-awakened conscience reviewed her past, 
life, a career of frivolity and selfishness unleavened by 
one charitable thought or noble act. She had lived for 
herseif and to please herseif, and Heaven, as if in anger, 
had snatched from her the chosen delight of her selfish 
soul — the child whose influence might have redeemed 
her useless life, drawn her world-stained soul heaven- 
ward. 

Dark was the picture of her life to look back upon; 
darker still her vision of the future: growing estrange- 
ment between her husband and herseif — her power les- 
sening daily as her beauty decayed; sinister influences at 
work to divide them, and on her own part an apathy 
and disgust which made her shrink from any attempt to 
retain her hold upon his afFection. 

The booming of the great gong in the hall below 
reminded her of the common business of life, but hardly 
awakened her from her day-dream. She hurried to her 
dressing-room, and suffered herseif to be arrayed for the 
evening, and went down to the drawing-room, where the 
Viscount and his friends were dispersed upon the otto- 
mans in all manner of attitudes expressive of extreme 
prostration, feebly pretending to read newspapers, or 
look at the pictures in magazines, while they sustained 
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muttered discussions about the odds against this horse, 
or the chances in favour of that. They made a little 
pretence of picking themselves up and drawing them- 
selves together at the entrance of Lady Paulyn. Mr. 
Spink, the literary gentleman, said something funny, in 
the Safurdqy-lZeview-2Lnd-wattr style, about Scotch Sab- 
baths, but, not receiving the faintest encouragement, re- 
turned to the study of BelFs Life in a State of collapse. 

"I don't know whatfs the matter with her ladyship 
this evening," he said afterwards in a burst of confidence, 
"but she looks as if she were Walking in her sleep." 

Never was sleep-walker less conscious of her sur- 
roundings than Elizabeth that night. She performed the 
duties of her position mechanically; made very fair an- 
swers to the inanities which were addressed to her; smiled 
a faint cold smile now and then; turned the leaves of 
the book she pretended to read after dinner; caressed 
the privileged hound, who stretched his long limbs be- 
side her chair and laid his head among the silken folds 
of her dress, her favourite companion at times, and 
fondly devoted to her always. 

If the strangeness of her manner were evident to the 
careless eyes of Mr. Spink — a gentleman who considered 
the universe a clever contrivance designed as a setting 
for that jewel Spink — it was much more obvious to the 
eyes of Hilda Disney, eyes that were sharpened by a 
jealousy which had never slept since the day when 
Reginald Paulyn first betrayed his admiration for the 
Vicar's daughter. 

What could have happened within the last few hours 
to bring about so marked a change? That pale set 
face, those dreary awe-stricken eyes, as of one who had 
held converse with the very dead — what could these 
denote? 
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It was not an edifying Sunday evening by any means. 
The Scottish underlings of the household shivered as 
the click of the billiard-balls made itself heard in the 
servants* hall an hour or two after dinner — but how 
could the Viscount and his friends have lived through 
the day without billiards? 

Elizabeth looked up from her book after a long 
reverie, to find herseif alone with Hilda in the great 
empty drawing-room; only they two, sitting ever so far 
apart, like shipwrecked mariners who had been cast 
ashore on some desert island, and who were not on 
speaking terms. 

"I hope there is nothing the matter, Lady Paulyn?" 
said Hilda; "you are looking so unlike yourself to-night" 

Elizabeth stared at her for a moment doubtfully, 
with that almost vacant look which had startled Mr. 
Spink. 

"There is nothing the matter — only — only that I am 
tired of this place!" 

"Already? Why, we have been here only a few 
weeks, and Reginald likes the life so much." 

"That does not oblige me to live here. The place 
would kill me. I can't endure the solitude. It makes 
me think too much. I should go mad if I stayed here." 

This from her, who a few hours ago had thanked God 
for her Scottish home, had deemed it joy and peace un- 
speakable to breathe the air that was breathed by Mal- 
colm Forde, to live from the beginning to the end of 
every week cradled in the hope of seeing him for a little 
while on Sunday! Yes, she had thought all this, but 
conscience had awakened with much thinking, and she 
began to feel that even in this delight, which involved 
no hope of meeting him face to face, of being forgiven. 
of hearing him speak her name with something of the 
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old tenderness — even in this there was sin. Danger, in 
the common sense of the word, there could be none, for 
was not Malcolm Forde as a rock, against whose calm 
breast the waves of passion beat in vain? But she knew 
there was peril to her soul in this vicinity; she knew it 
by the passionate yearning that filled her heart as she 
sat by this joyless hearth and thought of the life that 
might have been had she held by her treasure when it 
was hers to hold, if she had not, at least for. a little 
while, loved earthly pomps and vanities better than Mal- 
colm Forde. 

"I can quite imagine that the exertion of thinking 
must be a new Sensation after your life in Park-lane," 
said Miss Disney, with her icy sneer; "but wouldn't it 
be as well to encourage the habit? The world will 
hardly be big enough for you if you always run away 
from thought And as you grow older, you would find 
the exercise useful as a way of getting rid of winter 
evenings. You remember what Talleyrand said to the 
young man who couldn't play whist? 'What a melan- 
choly old age you are preparing for yourself!'" 

Elizabeth did not trouble herseif to dispute the jus- 
tice of these observations. She started up from her seat, 
went over to one of the windows, and flung it open with 
a sharp decisive action that indicated a mind over- 
wrought Innumerable stars were shining in the deep 
dark sky; stars that shone upon him too, she thought, as 
she looked up at them, with that old, old thought which 
has thrilled the soul of every man and woman who ever 
lived, at least once in a lifetime. "Did he recognise me 
to-day as I drove past him? does he know that I am 
near? Does he think of me, and pity me, and regret 
the foolishness that parted us? O, no; to regret would 
be sin, and he never sins ." 

Strangers and Ptlgrims. II, 10 
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Lord Paulyn came into the room white his wife was 
Standing at the open window, listening idly to the slow 
ripple of the waves, looking idly at the glory of the stars, 
lost in thought; quite unconscious of anything that hap- 
pened in the room behind her. 

He came in alone, languidly yawning. Miss Dis- 
ney beckoned him over to her, with a somewhat mysteri- 
ous air. 

"Whatfs the matter, Hilda? How confoundedly 
solemn you look!" 

"I am afraid Lady Paulyn is not well." 

"Bosh! She was well enough at dinner. She's been 
giving herseif airs, I suppose. Let her alone, as I do, 
and shell come round fast enough." 

"No, no, it's not that. But I really think there is 
something stränge about her. Did you not notice some- 
thing in the expression of her face at dinner?" 

"I have left off watching her looks. I know she's a 
remarkably handsome woman, and she knows it; and 
has given herseif no end of airs on the strength of her 
good looks. But there are limits to a man's patience, 
and my stock of that commodity is very nearly exhausted." 

"Do you remember what you told me about her ill- 
ness, after the death of your son?" 

The Viscount started, frowned, and looked at his 
cousin with suppressed anger. 

"Do you remember telling me that there was a time 
when the doctors feared that her mind would never re- 
cover from that shock?" 

"I told you what the doctors said; but the doctors 
are humbugs. They had a good case, and wanted to 
make the most of it I never thought anything of the 
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kind myself. But why the — do you bring this up to- 
mghtV 

"Don't be angry. I am only anxious for your sake 
as well as hers. There is something very stränge in her 
manner to-night Of course it may mean nothing, only 
it is my duty to warn you." - 

"O, hang duty!" cried Lord Paulyn impatiently. "I 
never knew duty urge any one to do anything pleasant 
The moment any one mentions duty, I know that Tm in 
for it." 

He turned upon his heel, paced the room two or 
three times in an angry mood, and then went out to the 
balcony, where his wife was Standing. 

"What are you doing out herestar-gazing?" he asked. 

The reply came in a softer tone than he was accus- 
tomed to hear from Elizabeths lips. 

"I have been thinking a great deal this evening, 
Reginald, and I am going to ask you a favour. Please 
don't call me capricious, or be angry with me for asking 
it; and if you can possibly grant it, pray do." 

"What the deuce do you want?" he asked ungraci- 
ously; "more money, I suppose. You didn't make a 
clean breast of it the other day when you gave me your 
bills — though they were heavy enough, in conscience' 
name." 

"It isn't anything about money. I want you to take 
me away from this place. I know it is very beautiful. I 
thought at first I should never be tired of the mountains 
and the loch, and the sea that lies beyond; but the soli- 
tude is killing me. Do let us go away, Reginald, any- 
where. I should be happier anywhere than here." 

"I thought as much," cried Lord Paulyn, with a hard 
laugh. "I thought there was some plot hatching between 
you and Hilda. You'd both like to spread your wings, I 
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more freely, that you didn't want to be limited to a few 
hundreds, but meant to make ducks and drakes of thou- 
sands. I think Fve borne with your extravagance pretty 
well. From this time forward, however, I mean to pull 
up, and nurse my income, as my mother nursed the 
Ashcombe estates for me. The three years of my mar- 
ried life have cost me about six times as much as the 
same amount of time in my bachelor life; and yet I 
didn't stint myself of any reasonable indulgence, I can 
assure you." 

"What if I had some special reason for asking you 
to take me away from this place?" pleaded Elizabeth, 
without noticing her lord's harangue. 

"A woman always has a special reason for wanting 
her own way," answered Lord Paulyn, with a sneering 
laugh. 

"So J>e it," she said, raising her drooping head and 
looking at him with flashing eyes. "I will stay here, 
then. But remember always that I begged you to take 
me away, and that you refused me that favour. I will 
stay here, since you insist upon it, and be happy my 
own way." 

"Be happy any way you please, so long as you don't 
worry me with this kind of thing. Come, now, Lizzie, 
be reasonable, you know. Let us retrench this year, 
and TU give you a month or two in Park-lane in the 
spring. Of course Fm proud of you, and all that sort 
of thing, and I like to show you off. Only you've con- 
trived to make it so confoundedly expensive." 

"What other happiness do you suppose I expected 
when I married you, except the pleasure of spending 
money?" she retorted, in her coldest, hardest tone. 

"Upon my soul, you're too bad," he cried angrily. 
" You're not the first woman that has married for money, 
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by a long way, but I should think you're about the first 
that would look a man in the face and teil him as much 
without blushing." 

And with this reproach he left her, to go back to 
his friends and smoke a moody cigar in their congenial 
society. 

CHAPTER VIL 

"Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 
Fairest and easiest of this cumbrous charge, 
Whicli I must keep tili my appointed day 
Ofrenderingup, and patiently attend 
My dissolution." 

A Strange unrest came upon Elizabeth after that 
Sunday evening, a slow consuming fever of the mind, 
which in due course had its effect upon the body. The 
knowledge of Malcolm Forde's vicinity quickened the 
beating of her heart by day and night Her sleep was 
broken by troubled dreams of their meeting; her days 
were made anxious by the perpetual question, How soon 
would accident bring them face to face? Or would he 
come of his own accord to see her? deeming the past 
buried deeper than the uttermost deep of a fine lady's 
memory; come to visit her in his sacred office of priest; 
come to solicit help for his poor, support for this or that 
benevolent object; come to make a ceremonious pro- 
fessional call upon the lady of Slogh-na-Dyack. 

The days went by and he did not come, and she 
told herseif that she was glad. Yet she kept count of 
all visitors with a stränge watchfulness, and was fluttered 
by every sound of the bell at the chief doorway. In her 
walks and drives the same fatal thought pursued her. At 
every shadow that feil suddenly upon her pathway, at 
every approaching footstep, she would look up, trembling 
lest she should see his tall figure between her and the 
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sunlight. Was it a hope that buoyed her up from day 
to day, or a fear that tröubled her? She scarcely dared 
to ask herseif that question. 

Sometimes she stayed indoors all day, seized with a 
conviction or a presentiment that he would come upon 
that particular day. He would call upon her, and speak 
gently of that poor dead past, and assure her of his 
forgiveness, and give her good counsel for the guidance 
of her life, and teach her how wisely to tread the 
dangerous path she had chosen. But that day dragged 
itself slowly out like all the rest, and he did not come. 

So passed a week. On Sunday she ordered her 
pony-carriage, and went to Dunallen, dreading that Miss 
Disney might offer to accompany her. But the discreet 
damsel forbore from any such intrusion. She had made 
her inquiries during the week, and knew perfectly who 
was officiating, in the absence of the incumbent, at 
Dunallen Church. 

"Your preacher at Dunallen must be much better 
than ours here," she said, Standing in the porch as 
Elizabeth passed by to her pony-carriage, "to tempt you 
to violate the Scottish Sabbath on two consecutive Sun- 
days." 

"I do not think it any more wicked to drive on a 
Sunday in Scotland than in Devonshire," answered 
Elizabeth. 

"Nor I. I was only thinking of the custom of the 
country. I know at Ashcombe we had a strong induce- 
ment to make a long journey to hear your father's curate 
— that Mr. Forde, who preached such splendid sermons, 
and seemed always so terribly in earnest He went to 
some outlandish place as a missionary, did he not?" 

"Yes." 

"What a pity!" 
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"You need not bewail the fact. He has returned, 
and is in Scotland. I am going to hear bim preach to- 
day. You can come with me if you like," answered 
Elizabeth, with a splendid look of defiance, as much as 
to say, Whatever sins may stain my soul, they shall not 
be the paltry sins of deceit and suppression. 

"No, thanks. I will come some other Sunday," said 
Miss Disney, curiously discomfited by this unexpected 
candour. She had taken so much trouble, in a secret 
way, to ascertain the fact which Elizabeth declared so 
recklessly; not carelessly or indifferently — for her eyes 
sparkled, and her lips quivered, and the fever flush that 
had come and gone so often of late reddened her cheek. 

Miss Disney had a spare half-hour before the morn- 
ing service at the iron chapel, leisure in which to pace 
slowly to and fro upon the lawn before the Norman 
Gothic porch, thinking of her cousin and her cousin's 
wife. 

Did she seriously mean to injure either of them, or 
deliberately plot the ruin of her fortunate rivaH No. 
Nor had she any thought of a day when death might 
sweep that rival from her path, and she herseif be Lady 
Paulyn. She knew her cousin Reginald too well to hope 
for that; knew that his brief fancy for her had never 
been more than an idle man's caprice, and had perished 
utterly ten years ago; knew that whatever wealth of 
affection he had to bestow he had squandered upon his 
wife; knew that there was no farther outcome of feeling 
to be hoped for from his selfish soul — that whatever love 
he could feel, whatever self-sacrifice he was capable of, 
love and sacrifice alike would be wasted upon Elizabeth. 
She hoped nothing therefore, had no scheme, no dream; 
only stood by like the Chorus in an old tragedy, or 
prophesied to herseif, like a mute Cassandra. 
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But she had loved her cousin — had in that distant, 
unforgotten day cherished her golden dream of a happy 
prosperous existence to be spent by his side — and she 
could not see him quite as he really was, in all the utter 
commonness of his nature. 

As for her feelings towards Elizabeth — well, it was 
hardly to be supposed that she should love the woman 
who had stolen from her that crown of life which she 
herseif had hoped to wear — the woman who, after hav- 
ing robbed her of this treasure, scarcely took the trouble 
to be civil to her. No, she did not love her cousin's 
wife. 

"What shall I do?" she thought, as she walked to 
and fro; "I can understand the change in her now — the 
change which only began last Sunday afternoon. It was 
the shock of seeing this man again. And she goes to- 
day to hear him preach, and will contrive to see him 
perhaps after the service. What ought I to do? Warn 
my cousin that his wife's old lover is living within a few 
miles of him, or hold my tongue and let him make the 
discovery for himself? He is sure to make it, sooner or 
later, and I do not owe him so much devotion that I 
need put myself in a false position to save him a little 
trouble." 

So Miss Disney did nothing, and sufFered matters to 
take their course, contemplating the Situation in a cynical 
spirit, prepared for anything that might happen. It 
seemed as if the old dowager's gloomy prophecies — and 
she had prophesied about the various evils to come of 
her son's marriage with the convulsive fury of a pytho- 
ness on her tripod — were in a fair way to be realised. 

"It really seems hardly worth while to hate anybody 
actively," mused Miss Disney, "for the people one dis- 
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likes generally manage to do themselves the worst injury 
that malice could wish them, sooner or later." 

This Sunday was finer than the last The autumn 
sun shone with rare splendour, the little church at 
Dunallen was füll to over-flowing. The word had gone 
forth throughout the neighbourhood that Mr. Mackenzie's 
Substitute was a fine preacher, a man who had done 
good service as a missionary, too. People had come 
from a long distance to hear him. Elizabeth feit herseif 
a unit among the crowd. There was no fear that he 
would be disturbed by the sight of her, she thought; yet 
she had a seat tolerably near the pulpit — the pew-opener 
having been eager to do her honour — a seat at the end 
of an open bench in a diagonal line with the preacher. 

How sweet a sound had the familiär prayers when 
he read them! what a sound of long ago! — füll of old 
sad memories of the churches at Hawleigh, and her 
dead father's kindly face. They filled her soul with 
tenderness and remorse. How wicked she had been all 
her life! how hard, how selfish! She was not fit to 
worship among his flock. How many and many a time, 
Sunday after Sunday, her lips had gabbled those prayers 
mechanically, while her worldly thoughts were wandering 
far away from the fane where she knelt! It seemed as 
if his voice gave a new meaning to the old words; 
stirred her soul to its profoundest depth, as the pool 
was troubled at Siloam. Not for a long while — hardly 
since her girlhood, when she had had fitful moments of 
religious enthusiasm in the midst of her frivolity — had 
she feit the same fervour, blended with such deep 
humility. All the fever and excitement of the last week 
was lulled to rest in the solemn quiet of that little church 
among the hüls. Again she feit that it was enough for 
her to be near this saintly teacher, whom she had once 
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loved with but too earthly a passion; enough to be near 
him, and that she might be good for his sake — a better 
wife even. 

"I will try to do my duty to my husband»" she said 
to herseif, as she sat listening to the sermon; her eyes 
bent on the open book in her lap, not daring to look 
up, lest his eyes should meet hers; strangely dreading 
that first direct look — the stern recognising gaze of those 
dark eyes of his — after this gap of time. 

His sermon was upon duty. A straight and simple 
discourse, adorned by no florid eloquence, but made 
touching by many a tender allusion to that lovely life 
which is the type and pattern of all human excellence. 
He spoke of the duties which belong to every relation 
of life; of children and of parents, of husbands and of 
wives. It was a sermon after the apostolic model; friendly 
counsel to his new friends, here among remote Scottisn 
hüls, away from the falsehoods and artificialities of crowded 
cities; a simple pastoral address to the people of this small 
Arcadia. 

"If I could only obey him!" Elizabeth thought; at 
this moment a different creature from the brilliant mistress 
of the house with the many balconies — the presiding 
genius of crowded afternoon tea-drinkings, the connois- 
seur in ceramic wäre, who would melt down a small 
fortune into a Service of eggshell Sevres, or Vienna, or 
Carl Theodore cups and saucers, and cream-jugs and 
tea-canisters, for the mere amusement of an idle morn- 
ing; a widely different being from her whose last ball 
had astonished the town by its reckless extravagance, 
whose milliner's bill would have been formidable for 
Miss Killmansegg. 

By nature a creature of impulse, carried away by 
every vain wind of doctrine, she was at least accessible 
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to good influences as well as evil, and was for this one 
brief hour exalted, purified in spirit by the power of her 
old lover's pleading — pleading not as her lover, only as 
one who loved all weak and erring human creatures, 
and had compassion unawares for her. 

"Does he know?" she wondered; "does he know that 
I hear him? Surely he must have cast one of his pene- 
trating glances this way." 

Nothing in his tone or manner indicated the sur- 
prise or emotion which might have accompanied such 
a recognition. If he had seen her the sight had not 
moved him, the memories which shook her soul to its 
centre had no power to touch him. He was like rock. 
She remembered the old bitter cry that had gone up 
from her lips in those dreary days when she had waited 
for his Coming back to her — 

"His heart is stone!" 

Strange that a heart should be so tender for all man- 
kind, yet so hard for her. 

"There was a time when I thought my love was 
worth any man's having, just because they told me I 
was prettier than other women. Yet he has shown me 
that he could live without it, that he could have it and 
hold it, and let it go without a pang." 

Not once during the half-hour in which he spoke to 
his listening flock had she dared lift her eyes to his 
face. Sweet though it was to hear him, it was almost 
a relief when the sermon ended. She breathed more 
freely, stole one little look at the pulpit where he knelt, 
saw the dark head and strong hands clasped before it, 
and wondered again if he knew that she was so near. 
Then came the chink-chink of the sixpences, the gradual 
melting away of the congregation, and she was Standing 
before the Gothic doorway. This time Donald did not 
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keep her waiting. The carriage was ready for her. She 
drove home very slowly, still wondering. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

"Thou hear'st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks through the driving sleet ; 
Tak' pity on my weary feet, 
And shield me frae the rain, jo. 

The bitter blast that round me blaws 

Unheeded howls, unheeded fa's : 
The cauldness o' thy heart's the cause 

Of a' my grief and pain, jo." 

Lord Paulyn left Scotland in the following week, to 
go to Liverpool, where there were races being run in 
the early autumn; and his friends departed with him, to 
be replaced by a relay of other friends when he re- 
turned to Slogh-na-Dyack — a return which was at present 
problematical. There were a good many races crowded 
together at this "back end" of the year: a late regatta 
at Havre, where Lord Paulyn had pledged himself to 
sail his yacht, the Pixy; races at Newmarket, at Ponte- 
fract, at the Curragh of Kildare, in all which events his 
lordship was more or less interested. 

So the two ladies were left alone in the Norman 
chäteau, to sit in the long tapestried drawing-room, with 
its modern antiquities, a kind of Brummagem Abbotsford 
collection, which had filled the soul of the knife-powder 
manufacturer with pride during his brief occupation of 
his Castle. They were alone, and were fain to stay in- 
doors for the greater part of the week, during which 
period there was rain; such rain as does at times bedew 
Scotia's fair countenance; rain persevering, rain inces- 
sant, cloud above cloud piled Pelion-upon-Ossa-wise on 
the mountain-top, and discharging torrents of water. Every 
tiny watercourse upon the hill-side, a narrow thread of 
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silver in fair seasons, was broadened to a small cataract; 
every lowland river overflowed its rugged banks, and 
brawled and blustered over its stony bed, with a tur- 
bulent air, as if some long-imprisoned spirit of the stream 
had broken suddenly loose and were eager to make havoc 
of the country-side. 

Very long and dreary seemed those rainy autumn 
days to the mistress of the chäteau and her uncongenial 
companion. Elizabeth secluded herseif in her own rooms; 
and tried to read, or tried to draw, or tried to find a 
tranquillising influence in her piano, — a Broadwood, with 
a sweet human tone in its music; a tone that answered 
to the touch of the player, and was not all things to all 
men, after the fashion of some newer and more brilliant 
instruments. She played for hours at a time — played 
out her sorrows, her brief flashes of joy, which were at 
most the joys of memory, her moments of exaltation, her 
intervals of despair — played and was comforted, or laid 
her head upon the piano and wept soothing tears. She 
had nothing human on this earth to love; the life that 
she had chosen for herseif left her outside those small 
tepid loves or likings which are the pis-aller of less self- 
contained spirits. Even the thought of Blanche, her 
favourite sister, in these moments of despair, inspired 
only a shudder. She loved her dog better than anything 
eise in the world — except that one person of whom only. 
to think was a sin — and the dog, being dumb, seemed 
to sympathise with her, or at least never uttered trite 
commonplaces in the way of consolation, but looked up 
at her with dark solemn loving eyes, and seemed to be 
moved with human pity, when she wept upon his broad 
honest head. 

At last there came a break in the sky; the clouds 
upon the hill-tops rolled away, and disclosed the blue 
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heaven whose face they had veiled so long; the cheerfiil 
sunshine brightened the waters; cornfields and green 
pastures on the shores of Bute ceased to be blotted out 
by the inexorable rain. The world was born again, as 
when Noah's ark came aground on the topmost peak of 
Ararat. The occasional fine days of a Scotch summer 
are apt to be very fine, and this last glimpse of summer's 
splendour crowning the brow of autumn was bright and 
glorious. 

Elizabeth was somewhat cheered by this change in the 
weather. It gave her at least liberty. 

Nor was she slow to avail herseif of this recovered 
freedom. Long before noon she was on the hüls beyond 
sight of Slogh-na-Dyack. Those heathery slopes and 
narrow footpaths by which she went were swampy after 
the long rains, and wide water-pools lay in every hollow, 
like polished steel mirrors reflecting the high blue sky; 
but it is no longer one of the characteristics of a fine 
lady to take her walks abroad shod in satin Slippers, 
and Elizabeth stepped through mud and swamp with a 
fearless tread, in her comfortable mountain boots. O 
sweet autumn breezes, O lovely world! if one could only 
be satisfied with the delight of mountain scenery, and wide 
blue lakes sleeping in the rare sunshine! 

That week of rain seemed actually to have exhausted 
the evil propensities of the Caledonian atmosphere; one 
fine day succeeded another, days whose serenity was 
only disturbed by half-a-dozen or so of showers or an 
occasional tempest of hail; and Elizabeth — who defied 
brief showers, and even transient hailstorms, or the sud- 
den obscuring of the heavens behind a curtain of black 
clouds, presage of a passing hurricane — wandered about 
the mountains in delicious freedom, and seemed almost 
to walk down the demon of despondency and the sharp 
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stings of remorse. She rarely drove, for she could hardly 
use her pony-carriage without ofFering Miss Disney the 
spare seat at her side, and she loved best to be alone, 
quite alone, without even Donald the gillie seated behind 
her, open-mouthed and empty-headed, staring vacantly 
at the sky. 

She liked to climb the hill-side alone, to wander 
alone among the sheep, who were seldom scared by her 
light footstep, or to sit upon some craggy bank, where 
fragments of primeval rock seemed to be mixed up with 
the heather and the short mountain grass, as if this part 
of the world had but just emerged, inchoate and un- 
finished, from chaos. She loved to sit here alone, her 
sealskin jacket drawn tightly across her ehest, defying 
the autumnal winds, in whose sweet freshness there was 
a sharp sting now and then, like a faint prophecy of 
coming winter. Here she had time for sad thoughts, 
time to repent the foolishness of all her life gone by, 
and to long, with how vain a longing, that the past 
could be undone. 

Sometimes, as she walked homeward in the beginning 
of the dusk, foolish fancies would steal into her mind at 
sight of the white towers and pinnacles of Slogh-na-Dyack 
rising above the evening mists at the base of the moun- 
tain — the thought of what her life would have been if she 
and Malcolm Forde had inhabited that northern chäteau ; 
how every room in that great house would have been 
brightened and glorified by domestic love; how sweet 
to go home from her walks to be welcomed by him; 
how sweet to stand in the porch at eventide watching 
for his coming — vain, useless fancies, which consumed 
her heart; fancies which she knew to be sinful even, but 
could not put out of her mind. 

Thus passed the second week of Lord Paulyn's ab- 
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sence, and there was as yet no hint of his return. 
Elizabeth was still free to live her own life, a life of 
utter loneliness, the life of a woman who lived in the 
past rather than in the present; free to wander among 
those solitary hüls, with the dog Gregarach for her only 
companion. 

Wide and varied as had been her wanderings, she 
had never yet crossed the path of Malcolm Forde. She 
had almost left off hoping for or dreading any such 
encounter. Had she chosen to put herseif in his way, 
to take the village of Dunallen in the course of her 
rambles, or to loiter among the outlying cottages that 
sprinkled the hill-side just around the village, she would 
have been very sure to meet him. But this was just 
the one thing which Elizabeth, in her right mind, could 
not do. Nor, had she languished to behold him as the 
fever-parched wayfarer in a dry land languishes for a 
draught of cold water, could she have deliberately way- 
laid him. She knew that to think of him was wrong, 
yet she thought of him by day and by night, having 
long lost the empire over her thoughts. But she was 
still the mistress of her actions, and could keep them 
pure. 

She made the most of the fine weather, however, 
without coming too near Dunallen; and even when there 
came threatenings of a change, menacing clouds again 
brooding over the mountain peaks, she was not alarmed, 
and left Slogh-na-Dyack as usual, immediately after break- 
fast, with the faithral Gregarach at her side. 

"You are not going out to-day, surely," said Miss 
Disney, who had come down to the hall to consult the 
barometer; "the glass has gone back to much rain." 

"I thought we ought to have screwed the hand to 
that pafticular point the week before last," answered 
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Elizabeth; "much rain seemed to be the normal con- 
dition of Scotland. Yes, I am going for my constitu- 
tional. I daresay I shall have a shower, but Fm used 
to that." 

"Fm afraid you'll have a storm, and there's not much 
chance of shelter among those hüls. It's really very 
wrong of you to run such risks." 

"The risk of catching cold, for instance," said Eliza- 
beth contemptuously. "I never catch cold. I some- 
times think I have a charmed life, unassailable by the 
elements." 

"You are very lucky, in that particular as well as in 
so many others. I can scarcely put my head out of 
doors on a damp day without paying for my imprudence 
with neuralgia or influenza." 

"How disagreeable!" said Elizabeth, looking at her 
absently. "Come, Gregarach." 

She walked rapidly away, under the dull threatening 
sky, leaving Hilda in the porch, looking after her thought- 
fully. 

"What a miserable restless creature she is, in spite 
of her prosperity!" she said to herseif. "One ought 
hardly to envy her. Does she ever meet her old lover 
on those lonely hüls, I wonder? No, I scarcely think 
that. He is not the kind of man to run any hazard of 
scorching his wings at the old flame, and she — well, no, 
I do not believe she is bad enough for that She only 
wanders about because she is discontented, and still 
madly in love with the man who jilted her." 

Two hours later those ominous clouds upon the 
mountain resolved themselves to rain, a dense driving 
rain that came down like a sheet of water, and threatened 
to extinguish the landscape in watery darkness. Miss 
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Disney stood at one of the drawing-room Windows watch- 
ing the deluge. 

"Good heavens, if she is without shelter in such 
rain as this!" she thought, not without compassion. 
"What is to become of her?" And then, with a cynical 
bitterness, "If she were to catch her death of cold it 
would be very little advantage to me. What is that some 
poet says? — 'Even in their ashes lurk their wonted 
fires.' But some ashes are quite cold. Nothing would 
rekindle them" 

On the hill-tops that blinding rain made a worse 
darkness, a confusion of sound as it came sweeping 
down with a shrill whistling noise, like the wind shriek- 
ing in the shrouds at sea, while ever and anon came the 
hoarse roar of distant thunder, shaking, or seeming to 
shake, even those deep-rooted hüls. Elizabeth stood 
beneath the tempest, looking helplessly about her, the 
dog cowering at her side, wondering what she should 
do. She was very indifferent to small inconveniences in 
the way of weather, but this was a tempest which threatened 
to sweep her off the mountain-side, to whirl her into the 
teeth of the welkin, unsubstantial and helpless as a tuft 
of thistledown. Even Gregarach, the deer-hound, who 
should have been accustomed to this war of the elements, 
shuddered and was afraid. 

"If there were a cave, or anything of that kind, 
handy," she said to herseif, trying to look through the 
rain. She might as well have tried to pierce the curtain 
of futurity itself. The world was a thing expunged; 
there was nothing left but herseif, her dog, and the 
deluge. 

"The barometer was right for once in a way," she 
said. "This is 'much rain.' But I thought barometers 
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were things one ought to read backwards, like gipsy 
women's fortune-telling." 

Happily she was not unfamiliar with her surround- 
ings, and could hardly go astray or topple over a pre- 
cipice unawares. She had roamed the mountain too 
often for that in her two months of residence at Slogh- 
na-Dyack. She stood quite still, pondering, while the 
pitiless rain drenched her garments, reducing even the 
comfortable sealskin to a black shiny-looking substance, 
from which the water ran, not as from a duck's back, 
but soaking the fabric thoroughly as it trickled slowly 
down. 

What should she do? where seek her nearest shelter? 
Yes, she bethought herseif at last of a place of refuge at 
the base of the lonely hill-side on which she stood, a 
refuge so insignificant that it had hardly impressed its 
image on her memory, though she had looked down 
upon it many a time from this very spot; an object 
which, in her dire distress to-day, came back to her in- 
distinctly, with a kind of uncertainty, as a thing which 
might be real or only an invention of her own fancy. 

"Yes," she thought, "I do believe there is one solitary 
cottage down there, at the very foot of this hill. I have 
a vague recollection of seeing it, and a thin thread of 
smoke curling up from its poor little chimney, a miserable 
shanty of a place, with grass growing ever so high on 
the roof; but O, what a comfort it would be to find my- 
self under a roof of any kind just now! Come, Gregarach, 
old fellow, we'U make for the cottage." 

It was hard work getting down the steep mountain- 
side in that blinding rain. She had held up her little 
silk umbrella as well as she could against the violence 
of the wind — she had now to furl it and make it her 
staff. Her feet slipped upon the sodden grass more than 
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once during the slow descent, and for the moment she 
fancied it was all over with her, and she must roll down 
to the Valley, bruised and beaten to death in her swift 
course. "Such a nasty dirty death!" she thought, with a 
shudder. 

But the firm light feet kept their vantage-ground, the 
slender figure held itself erect against the buffeting of 
the wind and the force of the raindrift, and Lady Paulyn 
arrived finally, only half-drowned, in the narrow road at 
the base of the mountain — a lonely cheerless road at the 
best of times, skirted by a rocky bank, beneath which 
ran a deep narrow stream, now swollen to the width of 
a small river — a spot that was eminently unattractive 
except from the artistic and Salvator-Rosa point of view 
— a region of sterility and gloom, which hopeless grief 
might choose for its abode, where nature seemed in 
unison with man's despair, where the braes never bloomed 
and the birds never sang. 

Yes, there was the cottage, "just a but and a ben;" 
grass growing high upon the steeply sloping roof, the 
tiny Square window obscured by a handful of hay stuffed 
into one broken pane and a fragment of linsey-woolsey 
in another. The very abode of desolation, but still a 
roof to cover one, Elizabeth thought gladly. 

The door was shut. She knocked, but no one came; 
then tried the latch, and opened the door and peered in, 
an action which even in that moment of extremity 
brought back the thought of the old days at Hawleigh, 
when she had stood at cottage doors with so light a 
heart, so füll of vague hope and unacknowledged love. 

"May I come in?" she asked gently, unable to see 
whether the place were occupied, so profound was the 
obscurity within. Her dog emphasised the question by a 
fortissimo bark. 
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Even that loud inquiry brought no reply. "The 
place must be empty," thought Elizabeth, and made bold 
to enter, Gregarach going before her with loud sniffings 
and a suspicious air. 

The little wretched room was unoccupied, but there 
was some poor apology for furniture in it. A ehest of 
drawers — article most dear to the Scottish mind — a bat- 
tered old table and one chair, a few odds and ends of 
crockery on a shelf in a corner, and a good deal of dirt. 
There were signs of oecupation, too; a struggling turf 
fire on the hearth, and beside the fire an old black 
saueepan containing some herby decoction, from which 
came a faintly aromatic odour. 

"Odd," thought Elizabeth, "but I suppose the people 
are out at work. Poor creatures, I wonder what work 
they can find to do in such weather as this." 

She took off her jacket, which seemed a mere mass 
of brown pulp; took off her hat, also sealskin reduced to 
the same pulpy condition; and tried to shake off a little 
of the water which hung in every fold of her garments. 
She tried to put a little more life into the turf fire, to 
get something like heat out of it if possible, but it was 
only a lukewarm fire, and she looked about the room in 
vain for more turf or a fagot of wood. 

"What a wretched place!" she said to herseif; "and 
to think that some poor creature will come here for 
comfort by and by when his work is done — is thinking 
of it now, perhaps, and longing for it, and calling it 
home" 

She thought of Slogh-na-Dyack, her own suite of 
rooms, with their many Windows looking over the water, 
the infinite luxury, the triumph of man's inventiveness 
exemplified in every contrivance that can make life plea- 
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sant; she thought of the dismal contrast between this 
home and hers, and of her own discontented mind, to 
which that costly chäteau had seemed no better than a 
splendid prison. 

"Why cannot fine scenery and handsome furniture 
satisfy one's heart?" she said to herseif. "Why must 
one always long for something eise, for some one whose 
mere presence would make such a shelter as this toler- 
able, for some one in whose Company one would have 
no thought of worldly wealth or worldly pleasure]" 

She looked round the darksome little room — looked 
up at the low broken ceiling, which was rain-blistered 
and stained — looked round with a sad smile. 

"If Malcolm had married me, and poverty had 
reduced us to such a place as this, I would have been 
happy with him," she thought. "I would have tucked 
up my sleeves and scrubbed and toiled, and tried to 
make this wretched hovel bright and comfortable for 
him. It would have been my pride to bear deprivation, 
misery even, for his sake. I could then have said to 
him, 'You doubted me once, Malcolm, but is not this 
real lovel"' 

She had seated herseif in the solitary chair close by 
the low open hearth, trying to get a little warmth out of 
the fading fire, trying not to shiver very much with that 
wretched Sensation of cold and dampness which had 
crept over her since she had found shelter in the cottage. 
She had opened the door two or three times and looked 
out, with a faint hope of seeing some indication of fair 
weather, or at least some lessening of the rain; but the 
water-drops came down with a sullen persistence — came 
down as she had seen them fall day after day from her 
window, without a break in the watery monotony. 

"I wonder if I shall have to stay here two or three 
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days," she thought, "while all the Slogh-na-Dyack people 
are searching the country for me, and a private detective 
watching all outward-bound vessels that leave the Clyde, 
lest I should have taken it in my head to run away to 
America? It really seems as if I should have to choose 
between staying here all day and all night, or Walking 
home in the wet. If I could only see a stray boy— a 
native boy inured to rain — I might send him home for 
a carriage ." 

But looking for stray boys seemed almost as hopeless 
as watching for the ending of the rain; so Elizabeth shut 
the door, and went back to the dismal hearth, which 
became every minute colder and more dismal, and to 
her own sad useless thoughts. 

She was startled from her reverie presently by a 
sudden activity on the part of Gregarach, who had been 
quiet enough hitherto, having stretched himself among 
the ashes, in the hope of getting warm, where he had 
lain until now, dozing fitfully, and looking up at his mis- 
tress wistfully ever and anon, as who should say, "We 
might surely have found better quarters." 

Now he started to his feet, gave his short bark, like 
the sergeant's cry of "Attention!" and ran to the door 
communicating with the other Chamber of the cottage; a 
darksome little den, into which Elizabeth had looked 
when she first took shelter; a room which had seemed 
to her utterly empty. The door was a little way ajar; 
the dog pushed it open with his nose, and rushed in. 

Elizabeth started up, not frightened — fear and Eliza- 
beth Luttrell had ever been strangers — only anxious; 
while there flashed across her brain old stories of 
Scottish shelters, and faithful dogs, whose sagacity had 
protected their masters from murder. 

"I have my watch and purse," she thought, "and all 
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these foolish diamond rings, which I put on my fingers 
every morning from sheer habit, just as a red Indian 
tricks himself out with beads and wampum. I should 
be rather a valuable booty. And this cottage has an 
uncanny look at the best of times, Standing alone, under 
the shadow of the hill, and with that deep dark river 
running yonder, ready to swallow up murdered tra- 
vellers." 

She was not frightened, though it was not beyond 
the scope of possibility that this vision, conjured up half 
in jest, might be realised in hideous earnest That sad 
and bitter smile, so frequent on her lips of late, lighted 
up her face just now, as she thought how such things 
have been, and how lives more precious than hers had 
come to dark and terrible ending. 

How well that swift river could keep a secret! It 
would be so easy a matter to dispose of her. The dog 
might give a little trouble, perhaps, but a knock on the 
head would make an end of him, and what resistance 
could she ofifer? Then would follow a long and tedious 
quest; rewards ofifered, heaven and earth moved, as it 
were, on behalf of a lady of quality, but the mystery for 
ever unsolved. Dark scandals invented perhaps; her re- 
putation tarnished by foul imaginations. Some people 
preferring the belief that she was living a shameful secret 
life somewhere, to the simpler theory of her untimely 
death. 

She could almost fancy what society would say of 
her in years to come, when her husband had married 
again and forgotten her. 

"O, there was another Lady Paulyn, you know, 
who disappeared in a curious manner. No one knows 
whether she is alive or dead; but Lord Paulyn married 
again, all the same — his cousin — a Miss Disney, a much 
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more suitable match. The first wife was a very pretty 
woman, gave capital parties, and so on; but they did 
not live happily together." 

And he would hear of her dark fate, and wonder, 
and be sorry. Yes, surely even his stony heart would 
be moved by her dismal end; that most horrible of all 
dooms, at least to the minds of the survivors, the fate 
about which there is uncertainty. 

She had time for all these thoughts while Gregarach 
was sniffing about the inner room. 

Presently he set up a piteous whine; whereupon Eliza- 
beth, with a calm fixed face, as of one who goes to 
her doom, pushed the door open again — it had swung 
to behind the dog — and went boldly into the gloomy 
den, where murder perchance lurked in the shadow of 
the sloping roof. 

The dog was standing with his forepaws upon a 
miserable little bed; a bed she had not observed in her 
first inspection of the Chamber; a bed set into the wall, 
cupboard fashion, after the manner of some Scottish 
beds, the lower end inclosed by a wooden shutter, 
the head sheltered by a checked blue curtain, limp and 
ragged. 

A withered skinny hand grasped this meagre drapery, 
— hardly the hand of a stalwart assassin; a hand of a 
dirty waxen hue, wasted by age or sickness, — and 
a feeble voice entreated plaintively, "Tak* awa' the 
dog." 

Elizabeth ran to the bed. "Don't be frightened, he 
won't hurt you," she said. "Down, Gregarach, down, 
old fellow. Indeed you needn't be afraid of him; he's 
a sensible affectionate fellow." 

The dog licked his mistress's hand, as if in grateful 
acknowledgment of this praise. She had as yet seen no 
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more of the occupant of the bed than that skinny hand 
clutching the curtain; but the curtain was drawn back 
now, revealing a ghastly figure; a woman, old, or made 
prematurely old by toil and care and sickness; a face 
haggard as death itself, under a tumbled nightcap; dim 
eyes staring at the intruder with vague wonder. 

"Something to drink," gasped this helpless creature; 
"for God's sake give me something — the stuff that auld 
Becky made." 

Elizabeth looked round her helplessly. She could 
see no sign of a cooling draught for those pale parched 
lips; not even a pitcher of water, much less the 
stuff concocted by old Becky, whoever that person 
might be. 

"O, where shall I find you something?" she said. 
"Poor soul, ril do anything in the world for you. if 
you'll teil me how." 

"The stuff by the fire," said the woman; "but dinna 
leave yon doggie with me." 

The stuff by the fire; that dark concoction in the 
saucepan. The recollection of it flashed upon Eliza- 
beth. She called her dog, and went back to the outer 
room; found a cracked mug, poured some of the dark- 
looking drink into it, and carried it back to the sick 
woman, and held it gently to the dry lips, supporting 
the weary head upon her arm , with a touch of that na- 
tural tenderness which had endeared her to the cottagers 
at Hawleigh. 

"Have you been long ill?" she asked. 

"Three weary weeks. IVe keepit my bed three 
weeks, but I was bad before; all my limbs aching, and 
a weight on my head. I could hardly keep about to 
do for myself and my son; he's a farm labourer, beyond 
Dunallen; and then I was forced to give up, and tak' 
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to my bed. The fever's been mickle bad about these 
parts." 

"The fever!" repeated Elizabeth, with a faint shiver, 
but not any shrinking motion of the arm that supported 
the sick woman's head. 

"Yes, it's been verra bad; maybe you shouldna be 
in here; some folks call it catching, but I dinna ken. 
The Lord knows where I could have caught it, for 
there's few folks come my way to bring me so much as 
a fever, except the new minister. I suppose you're the 
minister's wife?" 

Elizabeth smiled at the question. "No," she said, 
"Fm not the minister's wife. It was only selfishness 
that brought me here; I was caught in the storm, and 
came to your cottage for shelter. But now I am here I 
may be able to help to get you well. I can send 
you wine, and tea, jelly, broth, all kinds of things to 
strengthen you. And a doctor, too, if you've had no 
doctor." 

"Fve had auld Becky, she kens as much as ony 
doctor; and the new minister, he knows a deal. And 
he brings me wine and things, but it's very little that I 
can tak' the noo, Fm so low. There's some wine in yon 
cupboard; you might gie me a drappie." 

"Let me settle your pillow more comfortably first." 

She arranged the pillow, fever-tainted perhaps; the 
whole Chamber had a faint foetid odour that tried her 
sorely. But fear of death, even in this den, where lurked 
a foe scarce less deadly than the assassin of her imagi- 
nation, she had none. The day was past when her life 
had been worth cherishing. She placed the pillow under 
the weary head, wiped the damp brow with her hand- 
kerchief, murmured a few comforting words, phrases she 
had learned in the brief period of her ministrations, and 
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then went to the cupboard, a little hutch in a corner, to 
seek for the wine. 

The new minister; that was he, no doubt. She 
touched the bottle almost reverently, thinking that his 
hand had sanctified it. The woman hardly put her lips 
to the cup; it was only by gentle entreatings that Eliza- 
beth could induce her to take a few spoonfuls of the 
wine. Not all the vintages of Oporto could have brought 
back life or vigour to that worn-out habitation of clay, 
in which the soul fluttered feebly, before departing for 
ever. 

There was a Bible on a chair by the shuttered end 
of the bed. 

"Will you read me a chapter?" asked the woman, 
after an interval of feeble groanings and muttered lamen- 
tations. 

Elizabeth opened the book immediately, chose that 
chapter of chapters, that tender farewell address of Christ 
to his Apostles, the fourteenth of St. John, and began to 
read in her low earnest voice, as she had read many a 
time in the sunny cottages at Hawleigh, with the bees 
humming in the myrtle-bushes outside the window, the 
green trees waving gently under the summer sky. This 
gloomy hovel in the shadow of the mountain seemed a 
bit of another world. 

She read on tili the patient sank into an uneasy 
slumber, breathing heavily. And then, seeing her to all 
appearance fast asleep, Elizabeth laid the book down, 
and looked at her watch. It was nearly five o'clock; 
the day, which had been dark at two, was growing darker; 
the rain, which she could just see through the cloudy 
glass of the narrow casement, was still Coming down 
steadily, with no Symptom of abatement. 

"It is clear I shall have no alternative between walk- 
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ing home in the rain or staying here all night," thought 
Elizabeth. "Or, stay: this poor soul spoke of her son; 
he will come home by and by, perhaps, and he might 
fetch the carriage for me." 

There was comfort in this hope. Though not afraid 
of the fever, she was not a little desirous to escape from 
that tainted atmosphere, in which to breathe was discom- 
fort. And yet it seemed cruel to leave that helpless 
creature, perhaps to die alone. 

"I must try to find a nurse for her, somehow, ,, she 
thought; "Hl ask her about this old Becky when she 
wakes. It seems almost inhuman to let her lie here 
alone." 

She wondered that Malcolm Forde had not done 
more for this stricken creature. But there were doubt- 
less many such in his flock, and he had done his ut- 
most in bringing her wine and coming to see her now 
and then. 

The woman had been asleep about half-an-hour, 
while Elizabeth sat and watched her, thinking her own 
sad thoughts, when the outer door was opened. It was 
the son returning from his work, no doubt. Elizabeth 
rose, and went to meet him, anxious to have tidings of 
her whereabouts conveyed to Slogh-na-Dyack before 
nightfall. 

She had her hand upon the door between the two 
rooms, when another hand pushed it gently open. 
Drawing back a little, she found herseif face to face 
with Malcolm Forde. 

She could see, plainly enough, that for the first few 
moments he failed to recognise her in the half-light of 
that dismal Chamber. He looked at her, first in simple 
wonder, then with eager scrutiny. 

"Good God," he cried at last, "is it you?" 
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"Yes," she answered, with a feeble attempt to take 
things lightly. "Did you not know we were such near 
neighbours? Strange, isn't it, how people are drawn to- 
gether from all the ends of the earth, Parthians and Medes 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia?" 

He seemed hardly to hear her. He was looking at 
the bed, with an expression of unspeakable horror. 

"Come into the next room," he said, drawing her 
quickly across the threshold, and shutting the door upon 
the sick Chamber. "What brought you to this place?" 

"Accident. I came here to find shelter from the 
rain." 

"You had better have stayed in the rain. But God 
grant that you may have taken no härm! I come here 
daily, and stay beside that poor creature's bed for an 
hour at a time. But I believe custom has made me 
fever-proof. You must get home instantly, Lady Paulyn; 
and take all possible precautions against infection. That 
woman has a fever which may be — which I fear is — 
contagious; but I trust in God that your süperb health 
may defy contagion, if you are only reasonably careful." 

He opened the outer door to its widest extent. "Let 
us have as much air as we can, even if we have some 
rain with it," he said. "It is too wet for you to go 
home on foot I must find some one to r\m to Slogh- 
na-Dyack and fetch your carriage." 

"You know where I live, then?" with a wounded air. 
It seemed so stony-hearted of him to be quite familiär 
with the fact of her vicinity, and yet never to have 
broken down the barriers of reserve, never to have ap- 
proached her in his sacred character. To be careful for 
all the rest of his flock, for all the other sinners in this 
world — Fiji islanders even — and to have not one thought, 
not one care, no touch of pity for her! 
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"Yes," he answered, in his cool grave way, imper- 
turbable as the very rock, looking at his watch thought- 
fully. "The young man will not be home tili seven per- 
haps. I must go to Slogh-na-Dyack myself ." 

"What, through this rain! O, please don't You'll 
catch your death of cold." 

"I came here through this rain, and I am very well 
protected," he said, glancing at his mackintosh. Yes, 
that is the only way. Promise me that you will stand 
at this open door tili your carriage comes for you." 

"But if that poor soul should call me, if she should 
be thirsty again, I can't refuse to attend to her, can I, 
Mr. Forde?" 

"What, you have been attending to her — hanging 
over her to give her drink?" with a look of intense 
pain. 

"Yes; I have been arranging her bed a little, and 
giving her some wine you brought, and doing what I 
could to make her comfortable. It reminds me of — of 
the old time at Hawleigh, when I had a short attack of 
benevolence. O, please don't look so anxious. I am 
sure not to catch the fever. What is that line of some- 
bodfs'i — 'Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow 
would meet' I am just the kind of useless person who 
never dies of anything but extreme old age. You will 
see me creeping round Hyde Park, forty years hence, in 
a yellow chariot and a poke bonnet, with pug-dogs and 
a vinegar-faced companion." 

"You have not left off your old random talk," he 
said regretfully. "I cannot forbid you to obey the dic- 
tates of humanity. If the poor old woman should ask 
you for anything, you must give it. But do not bend 
over her more than you can help, and do not stay in 
that room longer than is absolutely necessary. I have 
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arranged with a woman at Dunallen to come and nurse 
her. She will be here to-night." 

"I am glad of that, and I shall be still more glad if 
you will let me contribute to your poor. May I send 
you a cheque to-morrow?" 

"You may send me as many cheques as you like. 
And now, good-bye. The carriage will be here before I 
can return ." 

He gave her his hand, with an air so frank and 
friendly that it stung her almost as if it had been an 
insult, pressed the little ice-cold hand she gave him in 
his friendly clasp, and went out into the rain. 

"He never, never, never could have loved me," she 
said to herseif, looking after him with a piteous face, 
and bursting into a passion of tears. What had she ex- 
pected? That he, Malcolm Forde, the man who had 
given his life to God's Service, would fall on his knees 
at the feet of Lord Paulyn's wife, in the surprise of that 
sudden meeting, and teil her how she had broken his 
heart five years ago, and how she was still much more 
dear to him than honour, or the love of God? 

"He looked frightened at the idea of my having 
caught the fever," she thought, when she had recovered 
from that foolish burst of passionate anger, bitter dis- 
appointment, unreasoning and unreasonable love. "But 
that was only from a Philanthropie point of view; just as 
a family doctor would have done. Was there ever any 
one so impenetrable? One would think we had never 
been more than the most commonplace acquaintance, 
and had only parted from each other a week ago." 

She stood leaning against the door-post, looking at 
the dreary waste of sodden turf, the fast-flowing river, the 
mountain on the other side of the Valley, which was like 
a twin brother of the mountain behind the cottage. 

Strangers and Pilgritns. IL 12 
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She stood thus, lost in gloomy thought, thought that 
was more gloomy than the landscape, more monotonous 
than the rain, when a footstep sounded a little way off. 
She looked up and saw Mr. Forde Coming back to her. 

"I met a lad who was able to carry the message 
faster than I could," he said, "so I have returned, to 
prevent your running any risk by ministering to that 
poor soul yonder." 

He looked into the other room; the woman was still 
asleep. He waited a little by the bed-side, and then 
came back to the doorway where Elizabeth stood looking 
out at the turbid water. 

"How long is it since you were caught in the rain?" 
he asked — a foolish question, perhaps, inasmuch as it 
had rained without ceasing for the last four hours. 

"I hardly know; it seems an age. I was wandering 
about the mountain for ever so long, not knowing what 
to do, tili I happened to remember this cottage, and 
then we came down, my poor drenched dog and I, and 
crept in here for refuge. And I seem to have been here 
half a lifetime. ,, 

Half a lifetime, more than a lifetime, she thought; 
for were not the joys and sorrows of any common 
existence concentrated in this meeting with him? The 
dog was licking his hand, with abject affection, as if he 
too had known this man years ago, and been parted 
from him, and loved him passionately throughout that 
severance; but stränge creatures of the dog tribe had a 
habit of attaching themselves to Mr. Forde. 

"And you have been in your wet clothes all this 
time," he said anxiously, with the pastor's grave solicitude, 
not the lover's alarm. "I fear you may suffer for this 
unfortunate business." 

"Rheumatism, or sciatica, or lumbago, or something 
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of that kind," she said; *'those seem such old woman's 
complaints. I daresay I shall have a fearful attack of 
rheumatism, and my doctor and I will call it neuralgia, 
out of politeness. No one on the right side of thirty 
would own to rheumatism. ,, This, with her lightest göod- 
society manner. 

"I should recommend you to send for your doctor 
directly you get home, and take precautionary mea- 
sures." 

"I have no doctor," she answered, a little impa- 
tiently; "I hate doctors. They could not save the child 
I loved — and — " Her lip quivered, and the dark beauti- 
ful eyes filled, but she brushed away the tears quickly, 
deeply ashamed of that confession of weakness. 

"You have lost a child V y said Mr. Forde; "I heard 
nothing of that. I know very little of the history of my 
old friends since I left England. I did hear of your 
dear father's death, and was deeply grieved, but I have 
heard little more of those I knew at Hawleigh." 

Not a word of her marriage; but he had heard of 
that, no doubt; had heard and had feit no surprise, tak- 
ing it for granted that she was engaged to Lord Paulyn 
when he set forth upon his mission. 

"I am sincerely sorry to hear you have lost one so 
dear to you. But God, who saw fit to take your little 
one away, may, in his good time — " 

"Please do not say that to me. I know what you 
are going to say; it has been said to me so often, and 
it only makes me more miserable. I could never love 
another child as I loved him, the one who was snatched 
away from me just when he was growing brighter and 
lovelier every day. I could never trust myself to love 
another child. I would keep it a stranger to my heart. 
I would take pains to keep it at a distance from me. I 
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should think it a dishonour to my dead boy to love 
any other child. But don't let us speak of him. I have 
been forbidden ever to speak or to think of him." 

"Forbidden? By whom?" 

"By the doctors. I don't know what made me speak 
of him just now. It is like letting loose a flood of poi- 
soned waters." 

He looked at her gravely, wonderingly, with a look 
of unspeakable sorrow. Was it for this she had broken 
faith with him? Had all the splendours and vanities of 
the world brought her so little joy? The wan and 
sunken cheek, the too brilliant eye, told of a heart ill at 
ease, of a life that was not peace. 

"Let us talk of yourself," she said, in an eager hur- 
ried manner. "I hope you found the life — about which 
you had dreamed so long — arealisation of your brightest 
visions?" 

"Yes," he answered with a far-off look, which of old 
had always suggested to Elizabeth that she was of very 
small account in his life. "Yes, I have not been dis- 
appointed; God has been very good to me. I go back 
to my work at the close of this year, and to work in a 
wider field." 

"You go back again, back again to that stränge 
world!" with a faint shudder. "How little you can care 
for your life, and for all that makes life worth having!" 

"For life itself, for the bare privilege of existence in 
this particular world, I do not care very much; but I 
should like to be permitted to finish my work, so far as 
one man can finish his allotted portion of so vast a 
work." 

"And the savages," said Elizabeth, "did they never 
try to kill you?" 

"No " he answered, smiling at her look of terror. 
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"Before they could quite make up their minds to do 
that, I had taught them to love me." 

"And you will go out to them again, and die there! 
For if they spare you, fever will strike you down, per- 
haps, or the sea swallow you up alive in some horrible 
shipwreck. How can you be so cruel — to yourself?" 

"Cruel to myself in choosing a pathway that has 
already led me to happiness, or at least to supreme 
content!" 

"Supreme content! What, you had nothing to regret 
in that dreary, dreary world? O, I know that it is füll 
of flowers and splendid tropical foliage, and roofed over 
with blue skies, and lighted by larger stars, and washed 
by greener waves, than we ever see here; but it must be 
so dreary — twelve thousand miles from everything." 

"From Bond-street, and the Burlington-arcade, and 
the Royal Academy, and the opera-houses," said Mr. 
Forde, as if he had been talking to a wayward child. 

"Do you think I am not tired enough of those things 
and this world?" she cried passionately. "Why do you 
speak to me as if I were a baby that had never cut open 
the parchment of its toy-drum to find out where the 
noise came from? I asked you a question just now. 
Had you nothing to regret in your South-Sea islands?" 

"Nothing, except my own worldly nature, which still 
clung to the things of earth." 

She looked at him curiously, wondering whether she 
was one of those things of earth for which his weak soul 
had hankered. His perfect coolness was beyond measure 
exasperating to her. It was not that she for one moment 
ignored the fact that for those two there could be no 
such thing as friendship — no sweet communion of soul 
with soul, secure from all peril of earthly passion, in that 
calm region where love has never entered. She knew 
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that this accidental meeting was a thing not to be 
repeated without hazard to her peace in this world and 
the next, or to such poor semblance of peace as was still 
hers. Yet she was angry with him for his placid smile, 
his friendly anxiety for her welfare, the quiet tones that 
had never faltered since he first greeted her, the grave 
eyes that looked at her with such passionless kindliness. 
If he had said to her, "Elizabeth, I have never ceased to 
love you — we must meet no more upon this earth" — 
she would have been content; but, as it was, she stood 
looking moodily down at the angry river, dyed red with 
the clay from its rugged banks, telling herseif over and 
over again that he had never loved her, that he was 
altogether adamant. 

Being a woman, and not a woman strong in the 
power of self-government, she could not long devour her 
heart in silence. The wayward reckless spirit sought a 
relief in words, however foolish. 

"You do not even ask me if I am happy," she said, 
"or how I prospered after your desertion of me." 

" Desertion !" he echoed, with a short laugh; "women 
have a curious way of misstating facts. My desertion 
of you! Desertion is a good word. Forgive me for not 
having inquired after your happiness, Lady Paulyn. I 
had a right to suppose that you were as happy as every 
woman ought to be who has deliberately chosen her 
own lot in life. I trust the choice in your case was a 
fortunate one." 

"I had no choice," she answered, in a dull despairing 
tone, looking at the river, not daring to look at him. "I 
had no choice. I went the way Fate drifted me, as 
helpless or as indifferent as that tangle of weeds yonder, 
carried headlong down the stream. I was miserable at 
home with my sisters; so, thinking any kind of life must 
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be better than the life I led with them, I married. I 
have no right to complain of my marriage; it has given 
me all the things I used to fancy I cared about, long 
ago, when I was a vain silly girl; nor have I any right 
to complain of my husband, for he has been much better 
to me than I have ever been to him." 

"Why do you palter with the truth?" he cried sternly, 
turning upon her with an angrier look than she had seen 
in his face, even on the day when they parted. "Why 
do you try to disguise piain facts, and to deceive me, 
even now? What pleasure can it give you to fool me 
just once more? What do you mean by being drifted 
into your marriage, or why pretend that you married 
Lord Paulyn because you were miserable at home? You 
were engaged to him before you left your aunt's house. 
You were married to him as. soon as my back was 
turned." 

"That is false!" cried Elizabeth. "I was not en- 
gaged to him tili you had left England." 

"What, he was not your accepted lover when I saw 
you in Eaton-place — when I showed you that news- 
paper?" 

"He was not. The newspaper and you were both 
wrong. I had refused Lord Paulyn twice. The last 
rejection took place the night before that morning, the 
night of the private theatricals at the Rancho." 

She held her head high now, the sweet lips curved 
in a scornful smile, proud of her folly — proud, even 
though she had wrecked her own life, and had perchance 
shadowed his, by that very foolishness. 

"And you suffered me to think you the basest of 
women-^-to surrender that which was dearer to me than 
my very life — only because you were too proud to teil 
me the truth!" 
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"Would you have believed if I had told you? I 
don't think you would. You had judged me before- 
hand. You would hardly let me speak. You believed 
a printed lie rather than my piteous looks — the love that 
had almost offered itself to you unasked that night at 
Hawleigh. You could think that a woman who loved 
you like that would change in two little months — could 
be tempted away from you by the love of rank and 
money. I never thought that you could leave me like 
that. I was sure that you would come back to me. O 
God, how I waited and watched for your Coming! how 
I hated those fine sunshiny rooms in Eaton-place which 
saw my misery! And then when I went back to Haw- 
leigh, thinking I might see you again, perhaps, and you 
might forgive me, I was just in time to hear your fare- 
well sermon. And when I went to your lodgings the 
next morning, to beg for your forgiveness — yes, I wanted 
you to forgive me before you left us all for ever — I was 
just too late to see you. Fate was adverse once more. 
The train had carried you away." 

"You went to my lodgings!" he exclaimed, with 
breathless intensity. "You would have asked me to for- 
give you, me, the blind besotted fool who had been. duped 
by his own passion! You loved me well enough to have 
done that, Elizabeth!" 

"I would have kissed the dust at your feet. There 
is no humiliation I could have deemed too great if I 
could have only won your forgiveness; not won your 
love back again — the hope of that had no place in my 
heart." 

"My love!" he said, with a bitter smile. "When did 
that ever cease to be yours?" 

Her whole face changed as he spoke, glorified by the 
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greatness of her joy. He had loved her once — and that 
once had been for ever! 

But not long did passion hold Malcolm Forde in its 
thrall. He feit the foolishness of his words so soon as 
they had been uttered. 

"It is worse than idle to speak of these things now," 
he said. "If I wronged you by a groundless accusation, 
you wronged me still more deeply by withholding the 
truth. That day changed the colour of our lives. Of 
my life I can only say that it is the life to which I had 
long aspired, which I would have sacrificed for no lesser 
reason than my love for you. It has fully satisfied my 
desires. I will not say there have been no thorns in my 
path, only that it is a path from which no earthly tempta- 
tion could now withdraw me. For yourself, Lady Paulyn, 
I can only trust — as I shall pray in many a prayer in the 
days to come, when we two shall be on opposite sides 
of the world — that your life may be filled with all the 
blessings which Heaven reserves for those who strive to 
make the best use of earthly advantages ." 

"You mean that having made a wretched mistake in 
my marriage, and having lost the child who made life 
bright for me, I am to console myself by church-going 
and district-visiting, and by seeing my name in the sub- 
scription list of every charity." 

"The field is very wide," he said, every trace of pas- 
sion gone from voice and manner. "You need not be 
restricted to a conventional rdle. There are innumerable 
modes of helping one's fellow creatures, and no one need 
despair of originality in well-doing. ,, 

"It is not in me," she answered wearily. "And if I 
were ever so inclined to help my fellow creatures, my 
opportunities henceforward are likely to be limited. I 
have been guilty of culpable extravagance; it is so dif- 
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ficult to calculate the expense of what one does in So- 
ciety, and I never was good at mental arithmetic. In piain 
words, I have made my husband angry by the amount of 
my bills, and I shaJl henceforward have very little money 
at my command." 

"I should have supposed that Lady Paulyn's pin- 
money would be ample fund for benevolence, which need 
not always be costly," said Mr. Forde, conceiving this 
self-abasement to be merely a mode of excusing her dis- 
inclination for a life of usefulness. 

"I have no pin-money," she answered carelessly. "I 
refused to have a settlement. When a woman marries 
as much above her as I did, there is always an idea of 
sale and barter. I would not have the price set down 
in the bond." 

"Your husband will no doubt remember that ge- 
nerous refusal when he has recovered from any vexation 
your unthinking extravagance may have caused him." 

"I don't know. We have a knack of saying dis- 
agreeable things to each other. I have not much in- 
dulgence to expect from him. Do you ever pass our 
house at Slogh-na-Dyack?" 

"Sometimes." 

"Sometimes," she thought, with exceeding bitterness; 
and he had never been tempted to cross the threshold, 
never constrained, in his own despite, as passion would 
constrain a man who could feel, to enter the house in 
which she lived, to see with his own eyes whether she 
was happy or miserable. 

"And yet he talks of having never ceased to love 
me," she said to herseif. 

Then resuming her old light tone — the tone that had 
so often jarred upon his ear in the bygone time — she 
said, 
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"When next you pass Slogh-na-Dyack, think of me 
as a prisoner inside those high white walls, a prisoner 
looking out at the water, and envying the white-sailed 
ships that are sailing round Cantyre, the sea-gulls flying 
over the hüls. It is a very fine house, and I have every- 
thing in it that a reasonable woman could desire; but I 
feel that it is my prison, somehow." 

"How do you mean?" 

"Lord Paulyn has brought me here to retrench. He 
is a millionaire, I believe, but millionaires are not fond 
of spending money, and, as I told you just now, I have 
spent his with both hands. Pray don't think that I am 
complaining, only — only, when you go past my house, 
think of me as a solitary prisoner within its walls, and 
pity me if you can " 

The assumed lightness was all gone now, and in its 
stead came piteous tones of appeal. 

"Pity you!" he cried passionately. "Are you trying 
to find out the quiekest way to break my heart? You 
had always a knack at playing with hearts. Elizabeth, 
do not speak to me any more. Pity me. I am weaker 
than water. Why do you not teil me that you are happy 
— that the world, and the pleasures and triumphs of the 
world, are all-sufficient for you? Why do you wish to 
distract my soul by these suggestions of misery? And to- 
night, perhaps, amongst your friends, you will be all life 
and brightness — a creature of smiles and sunshine — as 
you were in the play that night." 

"I can act still," she said, with a faint laugh. "But 
it is too much trouble to do that at Slogh-na-Dyack. I 
have no friends there; it is a hermitage, without the peace 
of mind that can make a hermitage pleasant. Don't look 
at me so sorrowfully. I shall go back to London, I 
daresay, in the spring, if I am good, and shall give par- 
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ties, and spend more money, while you are among youi 
Fiji islanders." 

Malcolm Forde answered nothing, but stood with a 
gloomy brow staring at the rushing water. What a shal- 
low nature it seemed, this soul of the girl he had loved 
once and for ever; what a childish perversity and capri- 
ciousness, and yet what dreary suggestions there were in 
all her talk of a depth of misery lurking below this 
seeming lightnessi Ah, what torture to part from 
her thus, knowing nothing of what her life was like in 
the present, what it might become in the future; knowing 
only that it was not peace, and that all those loftier 
hopes and nobler dreams which had sustained him in the 
darkest hours of his existence were to her a dead letter! 

They kept silence, both watching that dark and 
turbid river, almost as if it had been that river in the 
under world by which they must each stand one day, 
waiting for the grim ferryman. But in a little while the 
sound of wheels mingled with the noise of the water — 
wheels and horses' feet approaching swiftly on the wet 
mountain road. 

"Thank God!" said Mr. Forde; "the carriage at last. 
How you shiver! I must beg of you to remember what 
I have said about taking prompt means to ward off the 
cold, and it would be as well to take some precautionary 
steps against infection: not that I fear any danger from 
that/' he added hopefully. Then, looking at her with 
undisguised tenderness — for was it not, as he believed, 
his very last look? — "Elizabeth, I shall pray for you all 
my life. If the prayers of any other than yourself can 
give you peace and good thoughts and a happy life, you 
will never lack those blessings. Good-bye." 

He held her hand for a little while, looking at her 
with those dark searching eyes which she had feared even 
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before she loved him; looking through her very soul, 
trying to pierce the thin veil of pretence, to fathom the 
mystery within. But even at the last she was a mystery 
too deep for his plummet-line. 

"Good-bye," she said, and not one word more, re- 
membering that other parting, when, if Speech could 
have come out of her stubborn lips, she might have kept 
him all her life. What could she say now except good- 
bye? 

He put her into the dainty little brougham, wrapped 
her in the soft folds of a fur-lined carriage-rug, gave the 
coachman strict injunctions to drive home as fast as his 
horses would safely carry him, and then stood bare-headed 
at the cottage-door watching her departure. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" My God I I never knew what the mad feit 
Before ; for I am mad beyond all doubt ! 
No, I am dead 1 These putrifying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul, 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air. 
What hideous thought was that I had e'en now? 
'Tis gone ; and yet its bürden remains here, 
O'er these dull eyes — upon this weary heartl 

O world! O lifet O dayl O miseryl 

****** 

She is the madbouse nurse who tends on me. 
It is a piteous office." 

Whether a careful compliance with Mr. Forde's be- 
llest would have saved Elizabeth from the evil con- 
sequences of that one wet day, it is impossible to say. 
She took no precautions; she was utterly reckless of her 
own safety, hating doctors and all medical appliances 
with a childish hatred, and never from her childhood 
upwards having cared to take any trouble about herseif 
in the way of preserving her health. That health had 
hitherto been a splendid inheritance which recklessness 
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could hardly reduce. She had run wild in Devonian 
woods wet-footed, and caring no more for the damps of 
morass or brooklet than a young fawn; she had roamed 
the moor in the very teeth of the east wind, had lingered 
latest of all the household in the vicarage-garden when 
heavy night-dews were falling; she had sat up late into 
the nights reading her favourite books, had existed for 
weeks at a time with the least possible allowance of sleep, 
and had hardly known what it was to be ill. 

"I almost wish I could set up a chronic headache 
like Diana's," she used to say in those days. "It is so 
convenient occasionally." 

But after her boy*s death had come an illness which 
concentrated into nine long weeks of anguish more than 
some feeble souls suffer in a lifetime of weak murmurings 
and complainings. Brain-fever, it would have been called 
most likely, had the patient been any one less than Lord 
Paulyn's wife; but the specialists, who met three times a 
week in solemn conclave to discuss the diagnostics of 
the case, found occult names for the ailments of a per- 
son of quality. That nameless fever of mind and body, 
engendered of a wild and desperate grief, came and 
passed away; but not without severely trying the strength 
of the mind, which had been the greater sufferer. The 
inexhaustible riches of a süperb Constitution saved the 
body, but that weaker vessel the mind foundered, and at 
one time was menaced with total shipwreck. 

Now fever again took possession of that lovely 
temple — the lowest form of contagious fever — and rang 
its dismal changes from gastric to typhus, from typhus 
to typhoid. Wet garments, tainted air, did their fatal 
work. After a week or so of general depression, oc- 
casional shivering fits, utter want of appetite, and con- 
tinued sletplessness, the fever-fiend revealed himself in 
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a more definite form; and the local surgeon— resident 
five miles from the chäteau — declared, with infinite 
hesitation and unwillingness, that in his opinion Lady 
Paulyn was suffering from a mild form — a very mild 
form, and entirely without danger — of the low fever that 
had been hanging about the neighbourhood this year. 

This declaration was made, in the most cautious 
and conciliating manner, to Lady Paulyn herseif, in the 
presence of Hilda Disney; the disagreeable fact disguised 
with an excessive show of confidence and hopefulness 
on the doctor's part, just as he contrived to conceal the 
flavour of aloes or rhubarb in his silvered pills. 

Elizabeth turned her haggard fever-bright eyes to 
him with a stränge look. She had been sitting in a 
moody attitude tili now, staring fixedly at the ground. 

"I have had fever before," she said; "and that time 
my mind went. I could not believe it for long after- 
wards, but I know now that it did go. I hope that is 
not going to happen to me again." 

"My dear lady," — Elizabeth shuddered; the spe- 
cialists, or in other words mad-doctors, had always 
called her "dear lady," — "there is not the smallest 
cause for such an apprehension. In fever there is 
occasionally a slight delirium, purely attributable to 
physical causes. But I trust that with care there may 
be nothing of the kind in your case." 

"With care!" repeated Elizabeth. "Yes, I remember 
they said that when I was ill before. I heard them, as 
I lay there helpless, repeating the same words every day 
like parrots. But then I only wanted to die, and to go 
to my darling; and I don't know that it matters much 
more now. Only I don't want to lose my mind, and 
yet go on living. If I am to die young, let me die 
altogether, not like Dean Swift, first a-top." 
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The Scotch surgeon, an eminently practical man, 
shook his head a little at this, with a grave side-glance 
at Miss Disney; then murmured his directions: quiet 
— repose — the saline draughts, which he would alter a 
little from those of yesterday and the day before — and, 
above all, care. It would be as well to send to Glasgow 
for a professional nurse, lest the duties of the sick-room 
might be beyond the scope of Miss Disney or Lady 
Paulyn's maid. This was mentioned in confidence to 
Hilda when she and the surgeon had left Elizabeths 
room together. 

"It is not going to be serious, I hope," said Hilda. 

"I apprehend not. No; I venture to think not 
With youth, and so fine a Constitution — no organic 
disease — I have every reason to imagine the fever will 
pass off in a few days, and a complete restoration ensue. 
But the want of sleep and of appetite are unpleasant 
Symptoms, and her ladyship's mind is more excited than 
I should wish. I think, as it is a case which no doubt 
will inspire some anxiety in the mind of Lord Paulyn, 
and as he is absent from home, it might be wise to 
fortify ourselves with a second opinion." This was said 
with an air of proud humility, as who should say, "I 
feel myself strong enough to cope with the diseases of a 
nation, but usage must be observed, according to the 
Statute in such case made and provided;" for medicine 
has its unwritten laws, its unregistered acts of an in- 
tangible parliament. "I should like Dr. Sauchiehall to 
see Lady Paulyn." 

"Pray telegraph to him at once," said Hilda anx- 
iously; "and I will telegraph to my cousin." 

With this understanding they parted. The doctor to 
drive his neat gig to the little bathing-place five miles 
off, whence he could send a telegram to Glasgow; Hilda 
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to pace the terrace, under a gray autumn sky, watching, 
or seeming to watch, the white rain mists rolling up 
from the mountain crests, and meditating this new turn 
in affairs. 

How would Reginald take his wife's illness? They 
had parted with a palpable coolness; on her part in- 
difference, smothered anger on his. Would all his old 
selfish vehement love rush back upon him with redoubled 
force if he found his wife in jeopardy? Such hours of 
peril, as it were the shadow of the destroyer lurking on 
the threshold of a half-opened door, are apt to awaken 
dormant affections; to rekindle passions that seemed 
dead as death itself. 

"I know that he loves her still," thought Hilda. 
"Those flashes of anger spring from the same root as 
tender looks and sweet words; he loves her still, with 
quite as much real afFection, and as near an approach 
to unselfishness as he is capable of feeling. And if she 
were to die — he would never love any one eise; would 
marry again perhaps, but for money, no doubt, the 
second time. And I — well, I should be always in the 
same position, a miserable hanger-on, outside his life. 
God give me patience to do my duty to both of them; 
to the man who amused a summer holiday by breaking 
my heart, and the woman who has usurped my place in 
the world." 

To communicate by telegraph or post with Lord 
Paulyn was no easy matter, or there was at least small 
security that a telegram would find him. His address 
was fugitive; at Newmarket to-day, on board his yacht 
in Southampton Water, bound for Havre, to-morrow. 
Hilda telegraphed to Newmarket and Park-lane, trusting 
that one of the two messages might reach him without 
delay. She also wrote him a letter, addressed to Park- 
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lane, in which she gave him a careful account of Eliza- 
beth^ Symptoms, and the medical man's remarks upon 
them. Having done this she feit that she had done her 
duty, and could abide the issue of events with a com- 
placent mind. 

But a harder and more painful duty remained to 
be done; the patient had to be watched and cared for, 
and that task Miss Disney deemed herseif, in a manner, 
bound to perform. A horrible restlessness had taken 
possession of Elizabeth. Weak as she was, she wanted 
to roam from room to room, out on to the lonely lawn 
even, under the dull gray sky; and Mr. McKnockie, the 
local surgeon, had especially directed that she should be 
kept in perfect quiet, and in her own room — that she 
should straightway take to her bed, indeed, and, as it 
were, prostrate herseif at the feet of the fever fiend. 

Against this Elizabeth protested with all her might, 
declaring that she was not ill, that she had nothing the 
matter with her but cold and sore-throat, and that Mr. 
McKnockie was only trying how long a bill he could 
run up with his vapid tasteless medicines. Air, fresh air, 
was all she required, she cried; and she flung open the 
French window, and went out into the balcony, in spite 
of Hilda. 

"O sea, sea, sea," she cried, looking away towards 
that opening in the hüls where the waters widened out 
into ocean, "if you would only carry me away to some 
new world, a world of dreams and shadows, where I 
should have done with the bürden of life!" 

Alas, she was only too near that world of dreams 
and shadows! Before nightfall she was delirious, 
watched over by hired nurses, a prostrate wretch con- 
cerning whom the doctors Sauchiehall and McKnockie 
shook their heads almost despondently. Fever of mind 
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and fever of body raged together with unabating violence. 
She had entered the region of dreams and shadows; 
and in that long delirium, during which all things in the 
present were blotted out, or only seen dimly athwart a 
thick cloud, her mind went back to the past. She was 
a child again, following the windings of the Tabor, or 
losing herseif in the wood where the anemones were 
like snow in April; she was a girl again, her childish 
unspoken love for Malcolm Forde ripening slowly, like a 
bud that ripens to a blossom under a gentle English 
sun, until it bursts into bloom and beauty, the perfect 
flower of woman's heart. 

In that drama of the past which she lived over 
again, there were not only scenes that had been, but 
scenes that had not been. With the loss of sober reason 
and the perception of surrounding things, invention 
was curiously quickened. Memory, which was beyond 
measure vivid, ran a race with imagination. That brief 
span of her springtide courtship, the few short weeks of 
her engagement to Malcolm Forde, were spun out by 
innumerable fancies of the distracted brain. She recalled 
walks that they had never walked, long wanderings over 
the moor; wild poetic talk; the converse of spirits which 
had issued forth from the doors of this solid world into 
a vast cloudland, a place of dim unfinished thoughts 
and broken fancies. 

It was distracting to hear her talk of these things; 
it was a madness almost maddening to watch or listen 
to. The hired nurses made light enough of the busi- 
ness; haled their patient about with their coarse hands, 
tied her even with bonds when she was too restless for 
their endurance; ate, drank, slept, and rejoiced, while 
she lay there in her dream-world, entreating Malcolm to 

'3* 
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loosen those cruel cords, to take her away out of the 
stifiing atmosphere that was killing her. 

Miss Disney made a point of spending some hours 
of the day or night in the sick-room; and in these hours 
Elizabeth fared a little better than at other times. The 
tying process was at any rate not attempted in Hilda's 
presence. But, consciousness of all immediate events 
being in abeyance, the hapless patient knew not that she 
was being protected by this quiet figure in a black-silk 
gown, which sat statue-like by the hearth, and she was 
exceedingly tormented by the sight of it In her more 
desperate moods she even accused Miss Disney of 
keeping her a prisoner in that horrible room, and of 
separating her from her plighted lover. 

Here was one of the mental obliquities which made 
a part of her disorder. Her husband and her married 
life, even her lost child, were forgotten; were as things 
that had never been. Nothing stood between her and 
her first lover, except the bondage that kept her to that 
hated room. He was at all times close at hand, waiting 
for her, calling to her even, only she could not go to 
him. Every creature who held her back from him was 
her enemy; and chief among these, the despotic mistress 
of her prison-house, the arbiter of her fate, was Hilda 
Disney. 

Matters were in this State when Lord Paulyn came 
back to Slogh-na-Dyack, tardily apprised of his wife's 
illness by the telegrams, which had followed him from 
stage to stage of his wandering existence. He found the 
doctors at sea, only able to give stately utterance to the 
feeblest opinions, but by a curious fatality issuing Orders 
which in every minutest detail were opposed to the 
desires of the patient 

In her more lucid intervals she had languished for 
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the sight of old faces, the sound of old voices. She 
had entreated them to send for the old servant who had 
nursed her, the old vicarage servant who had been part- 
and-parcel of her home in the happy childish days be- 
fore her mother's death, before she had begun to be 
proud of her beauty and to grow indifferent to the com- 
monplace present in selfish dreams of a much brighter 
future. She spoke of the woman by her name, re- 
membering all about her with a singular precision, at 
which the doctors looked at each other, and wondered; 
"Memory extraordinarily clear," they remarked, like 
heaven-gifted seers divining a fact which it was not 
within the power of common perception to discover. 

Then came a longing for her sisters, above all for 
Blanche, the young frivolous creature who had loved 
her better than she had ever loved in return. Piteously, 
in her most reasonable moments, she implored that 
Blanche might be summoned. 

"She would amuse me," she said, "and I want so 
much to be amused; all is so dull here, such an awful 
quiet, like a house under a spell. For heaven's sake, 
if there is any one in this place who loves me, or pities 
me, let them send for my sister Blanche." 

Miss Disney, faithful to her duties in a semi- 
mechanical way, informed the medical men of this 
wish. 

"Would it not be well to send for Miss Luttrell?" 

No, they said. Isolation — perfect isolation — oflfered 
the only chance of recovery. Lady Paulyn was to see 
no one except the persons who nursed her. No old 
familiär faces — inspiring violent emotions, agitating 
thoughts — were to approach her. Even Miss Disney, 
who might be permitted to take her turn occasionally in 
the patienfs room, must be careful not to talk to her — 
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not to encourage anything like conversation. Soothing 
silence must pervade the Chamber — sepulchral as the 
room where the mighty dead lie in State. When Lord 
Paulyn came, he might see his wife, but with such pre- 
cautions as must reduce any meeting between them to a 
nullity. The dismal monotony of a sick-room was to 
be Elizabeths eure; the hard cruel visages of hireling 
nurses were to woo her back to reason and peace: so 
said Dr. Sauchiehall, Mr. McKnockie, as in duty bound, 
agreeing. 

Lord Paulyn came at a time when mere bodily ill- 
ness had been well-nigh subjugated, and that nicer 
mechanism, the mind, alone remained out of gear. He 
was allowed to stand for a few minutes in the shadow 
of the curtains that draped his wife's bed; and having 
the misfortune to come in an unlucky hour, heard her 
rave about her first lover, and upbraid the tyrants who 
had severed them. He turned upon his heel, and left 
the room without a word; nor did he enter again until, 
upon a terrible occasion, some weeks later, when the 
malady had increased — even under those favourable 
circumstances of utter isolation and the care of hireling 
nurses — and he was summoned to his wife's room to 
prevent her flinging herseif out of the window by the 
sheer force of his strong arm. 

She was clinging to the long French window when 
he went into the room — an awful white-robed figure 
with Streaming hair and flashing passionate eyes, the 
two nurses trying to drag her back, but vainly striving 
against the unnatural strength that waits upon a mind 
distraught 

"Why do you keep me back from him?" she cried. 
"He is down yonder by the water waiting for me, as 
he has waited always. I heard his voiee just now. You 
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shall not keep me back. Do you think I am afraid of 
the danger? At the worst it is only death. Let me go." 

Lord Paulyn's strong arm thrust the nurses aside, 
grasped the frail figure, whose convulsive force was 
strangled in that muscular grip. She struggled with 
him, and was hurt in the struggle — hurt by the grasp 
of that broad hand, which seemed so brutal in its 
strength. She looked at him with her wild fever-bright 
eyes. 

"I know you now," she said; "you are my husband. 
The other was a sweet sad dream. You are the bitter 
reality!" 

He flung her into the arms of the head nurse — a 
virago six feet high. "If you cannot take better care of 
your patient, I must have her put where they will know 
how to look after her without boring me," he said; and 
left the room without another look at the only woman 
he had ever loved. There are some flames that burn 
themselves out very soon, the fierce love of selfish souls 
among them. The warmth of Lord Paulyn's affection 
for his wife had long been on the wane. Her extra- 
vagances had tried his temper, touching him deeply 
where he was most susceptible, in his love of money. 
Her illness had annoyed him, for he detested the fuss 
and trouble of domestic affliction. This second calamity 
Struck a final blow to his self-love, with which was bound 
up whatever yet remained of that other love. That her 
wandering mind should set up "that parson fellow ,, in 
his rightful place — should erase him, Reginald Paulyn, 
from the story of her life — harking back to that old 
foolish sentimental passion of her girlhood, was too deep 
an offence. 

He sat by his lonely hearth, and brooded over his 
wrongs — his wife's base ingratitude, his childlessness — 
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hardly daring to look forward to the future, in which he 
saw the creature he had once loved menaced with the 
direst affliction humanity can suflfer. He summoned the 
mad-doctors — the men who had taken out a kind of 
patent for the manipulation of the distraught mind — the 
men who had called Elizabeth "dear lady," a year ago, 
in Park-lane. They came, and agreed in polite language, 
which shirked the actual word, that Lady Paulyn was 
very mad; they feared hopelessly, permanently mad. 
Nature, of course, had vast resources, they added, sagely 
providing for the event of her recovery — there was no 
knowing what healing balm she might ultimately produce 
from her inexhaustible storehouse — but in the mean time 
there could be no doubt of the main fact, that her lady- 
ship was suffering from acute mania, and must be placed 
under fitting restraint. 

There was a little discussion as to which of the 
doctors should have the privilege of ministering to this 
amiable sufferer. One had a charming place — an old- 
fashioned mansion of the Grange Order in Surrey; the 
other a handsome establishment on the north side of 
London. They debated this little matter between them- 
selves, like polite vultures haggling about a piece of 
Carrion, perhaps drew lots for the patient, and finally 
arranged everything with an air of agreeable cordiality. 
The physician whose house was in the north had won 
the day. 

"You must contrive to get me through any formalities 
that may be necessary as easily as you can," said Lord 
Paulyn. "It's a horrible business, and the sooner itfs 
over the better. Poor thing! She was the loveliest 
woman in England, bar none, when I married her. I 
feel as if we were committing a murder." 

"Be assured, my dear sir, that the dear lady could 
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not be more happily placed than with our good friend 
Dr. Cameron," said Dr. Tumam, the gentleman who had 
resigned the prey to his brother patentee. "If skill and 
care can restore her, rely upon it they will not be 
wanting." 

The Viscount sighed, and went back to his solitary 
smoking-room, breathing muttered curses against destiny. 
She had worn out his love; but to think of her handed 
over to this doctor — consigned, perhaps, to a life-long 
imprisonment — that was hard. What should he do with 
himself, when she who had made the glory of his life 
was walled up in that living grave? He had Newmarket 
still, and his stables; and at his best he had given more 
of his life to the stable than to Elizabeth. But he feit 
not the less that his life was broken — that he could never 
again be the man that he had been; that even the hoarse 
roar of the ring and the public when his colours came 
to the front in a great race would henceforth fall flat 
upon his ear. 

CHAPTER X. 

"Yes, it was love, if thoughts of tenderness 
Tried in temptation, strongest by distress, 
Unmov'd by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet, O t more than all! — untir'd by time; 
Which naught remov'd, nor menac'd to remove — 
If there be love in mortals, this was love." 

A gloom feil upon the spirit of Malcolm Forde after 
that meeting in the sick woman's cottage. The thoughts 
of his old life, his old hopes, bright dreams of Union 
with the woman he fondly loved, pleasant visions of a 
simple pastoral English life among people it would be 
his happiness to render happy, a fair prospect which he 
had cherished for a little while, only to lose it by and 
by in bitterness and disappointment — the thoughts of 
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these things came back to him and took the sweetness 
out of his pleasant existence, and made all the future 
barren. 

It was hard to know that he had his own impetuosity 
to blame for the ruin of his earthly happiness; harder to 
be content remembering how he had been permitted to 
realise that other and unselfish dream of carrying light 
to those that sat in darkness; hard to say, "Lord, I 
thank Thee; Thou knowest best what is good for me; 
Thou hast given me far more than I deserve." 

Not yet could his spirit soar into this holy region of 
perpetual peace; a region where sorrows are not, only 
mild chastenings of a heavenly Master, who leavens every 
affliction with the leaven of faith and hope. His thoughts 
were of the earth, earthy. His mind went back to that 
day in Eaton-place, and he hated himself for his un- 
reasoning anger, for the false pride which would not let 
him court an explanation; for his blind passion, which 
had taken the show of things for their reality. 

He thought of what might have been if, instead of 
casting away this flower of his life on the first indignant 
impulse of his jealous mind, he had shown a little 
patience, a little tenderness. But he had seemed inca- 
pable of patience on that odious day; with his own angry 
foot he had kicked down the air-built Castle which it 
had been so sweet to him to raise. 

If he had found her happy, serene in the glory of 
her high position, secure in the sympathy and affection 
of a worthy husband, he would not have feit his own 
loss so keenly; he could have borne even to know that 
she had never loved him better than in that luckless 
hour when he renounced her. But to know that her life 
had been shipwrecked by his mad anger — to look into 
her haggard face, with its sad mocking smile, and know 
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that she was miserable — to read the old love in those 
lovely eyes, the old love cherished always, confessed too 
late by unconscious looks that pierced his very soul — 
these things were indeed bitter. 

For a while he forgot his profession; forgot what he 
was, and the work that still remained for him to do; 
sank from his lofty level of self-renouncement to the 
lowest depths of a too human despair. If the image of 
his lost love had haunted him in that stränge romantic 
world amid the waters of the Pacific, how much more 
did that sad shade pursue him now, when the woman 
he still loved was near at hand, when from the hill-side 
which he had daily need to pass he could see the white 
walls of the house she had called her prison! 

Never more might his eyes search the secrets of that 
altered face — the face which he remembered in all the 
pride of its girlish beauty. Never any more might those 
two meet. To all other world-weary souls he might 
carry consolation, might breathe words of promise and 
of hope; but not to her. Between them rose the barrier 
of a mighty love, unconquered and unconquerable. 

He went his quiet way with that great sorrow in his 
heart. Had he not carried almost as great a sorrow 
even in the islands of the southern sea) only that he 
had then regarded his loss as inevitable, while he now 
lamented it as the wretched fruit of his own fatuity. He 
went his quiet way and did the little there was to be 
done in that scantily-peopled district, visited the sick, 
comforted the dying; but the work he did just now was 
done in a semi-mechanical way, for his heart was else- 
whither. 

It would have been a relief to him if he could only 
have heard of her; if there had been any one who could 
teil him how she fared. He looked at the white walls, 
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the conical towers, longingly, yet would not go near 
them. To enter there would be to enter the gates of 
hell. But he would have risked much to hear of her. 

His eyes searched the little chapel at every Service, 
but saw her not. Yet this might augur nothing except 
that she instinctively avoided him, with an avoidance he 
must needs approve. 

Weeks passed, and he heard nothing; and that 
mountain scene seemed strangely blank to him, as if 
that one figure, met only once, had filled the whole land- 
scape. Then came a day upon which duty took him 
near Slogh-na-Dyack. He went to see a sick child in a 
cottage within half-a-mile of the chäteau; and here, 
almost by accident, he first heard of Lady Paulyn's 
illness. 

He had asked the bo/s mother if she had everything 
necessary for him; everything the doctor had ordered. 
Yes, she told him, they got everything from the big 
house where the poor lady was so ill. 

He had been bending tenderly over the fever-stricken 
child, but he looked suddenly upward at these words. 

"What house? what lady?" he asked quickly. 

"The house with the peaky lums," the woman an- 
swered. "Lady Paulyn, who took the fever, and is lying 
ill with it still; near death, some folks say." 

He laid the sick boy gently down upon his pillow, 
and then questioned the woman closely. She could teil 
him no more than she had told him in that one sentence. 
The lady at Slogh-na-Dyack had been dangerously ill; 
the doctors came there every day: a doctor from Glas- 
gow, and another doctor from Ellensbridge. Some said 
she was dying; but she had lain sick so long, and hadn't 
died, so there was hopes of her getting well. The fever 
had been quicker with poor bodies like hersen. It was 
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a göod many weeks now since Lady Paulyn had been 
took. ^- 

What could he do? He left the cottage, and walked 
straight to Slogh-na-Dyack, with no definite idea as to 
what he should do, only that he would at least discover 
for himself how far the woman at the cottage had been 
right. Those people always exaggerate; pick up wild 
versions of common facts. Elizabeth might have been 
ill, perhaps, but not dangerously. He tried to per- 
suade himself this as he walked swiftly along the misty 
road. 

He did not stop to consider his right, or want of 
right, to approach her. Such an hour as this made an 
end to all such questions. If she were dying, it was his 
duty to be near her; to sustain that poor weak soul, of 
whose mystery he knew more than any other man on 
earth. By his right as a minister of God's word and 
her dead father's friend, he would claim the privilege of 
being near her at the last dark hour. 

The land in front of the chäteau looked gray and 
gloomy in the twilight, the darkness only broken by the 
red light of a wood fire in the hall. A pompous butler, 
imported from Park-lane, and sorely averse to this North- 
ern establishment, was basking in a Glastonbury chair 
before the cavernous fireplace, yesterday's Times lying 
across his knees, to-day's Scoisman and Edinburgh Daily 
Review crumpled into the corner of the chair; the sene- 
schal having dropped comfortably off to sleep after ex- 
hausting the news of the day. 

Disturbed by the entrance of Malcolm Forde, this 
functionary rose from his slumbers, and imperiously 
commanded an underling to light the gas, "which is 
about the honly corivenience we'av in this detestable 
barracks of a place," he was wont to say, "and 'av to 
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make it ourselves in the kitchen-garding, at the risk of 
being blowed out of our beds." 

Questioned by Mr. Forde, this personage affirmed 
that Lady Paulyn was ill, very ill; but not in any 
danger. She had been in danger three weeks ago, when 
the fever was at its height; but there was no danger 
now. 

"Yet you say that she is still very ill." 

"Very ill, sir; leastways, she keeps her own room; 
but is, I believe, progressing towards convoluscence. 
Would you wish to see Miss Disney, sir? Lord Paulyn 
have gone to Hinverness for a few days' deer stalking, 
but Miss Disney is at home." 

"No; if you can assure me that Lady Paulyn is out 
of danger, I need not trouble Miss Disney. But in the 
event of danger, I should be very glad if that lady would 
send for me. You can give her my card. I am an old 
friend of Lady Paulyn's family." 

He gave the butler his card, and went away relieved, 
but still uneasy. 

How gloomy the house looked! The dark oak stair- 
case, with its mediaeval newels; the Scottish lion rampant, 
supporting the shield of the knife-powder manufacturer, 
whose conventional . quarterings Lord Paulyn had not 
taken the trouble to efface; the vaulted roof, with its 
bosses and corbels in carton pierre, and gloomy as the 
ancient woodwork from which they had been modelled; 
the black and white marble floor, with skins of savage 
beasts laid here and there; the suits of mail glimmering 
in the fire-light, the underling not yet having brought his 
■; taper: a dismal Udolpho-like place it looked at this hour, 
in spite of the chief butler's portly presence. 

"A parson, I suppose," mused the butler, when the 
figure of Malcolm Forde had vanished from the porch, 
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beneath whose shadow he had lingered a few moments 
to look back into the house, wondering whether amidst 
all this pomp she was loved and well cared for. "A 
parson, I make no doubt What a rum lot they are, to 
be sure! as bad as ravens — hanging about a house where 
there's any one dying. One would think they went 
pardners with the undertaker. Letfs have a look at his 
pasteboard," he continued aloud, while the gas was being 
lighted. "The Reverend Malcolm Forde. Why, Tm 
blest if that isn't the chap she was engaged to before we 
married her! Fancy his coming area-sneaking here while 
his Ludship's out of the way." 

For about a fortnight after that evening Mr. Forde 
sent a messenger to Slogh-na-Dyack, at intervals of two 
or three days, to inquire about Lady Paulyn; and the 
reply being always to the effect that her ladyship was 
progressing favourably, he comforted himself with the 
idea that all danger was past, and finally told the mes- 
senger that he need go no more. His own residence at 
Dunallen was drawing to a close; Mr. McKenzie writing 
cheerily from divers Belgian towns, where he and his 
family were enjoying the glories and pleasures of Con- 
tinental travel, on an economical scale; but writing still 
more cheerily of his approaching return to the home- 
nest. 

"After all, my dear Forde, there's no place like our 
own wee parlour; and there's nothing in the way of for- 
eign kickshaws, partridges with stewed pears, and the 
Lord knows what, that I relish as much as a sheep's- 
head or a few broth. And I think my wife's potato- 
soup beats your potage ä VItalienne or your purie aux 
pots hollow. The hüls about Spa are a poor business 
compared with Argyleshire; and if it wasn't for being 
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covered with firs, would be paltry beyond comparison. 
And as it doesn't do for a white choker to adorn the 
gaming-table, I had rather a dull time of it, and was 
glad when we got back to Liege, where the churches 
and gun factories are unapproachable. I saw some 
wood-carving about the choir-stalls that would have set 
your ritualistic mouth watering, only that, now you've 
given yourself up to foreign missions, youVe turned your 
back upon that kind of thing." 

Malcolm Forde's time at Dunallen was nearly ended; 
thank God the peril had passed! He could leave her 
with a heart that was almost at peace; for by this time 
he had schooled himself to accept his fate — the lot out 
of God's hand — and to pray in humility and hope for 
her ultimate happiness. 

Thus came the last day but one of his service at 
Dunallen. He had been at work from early in the 
morning, going from dwelling to dwelling — dwellings 
which were chiefly of the cottage Order — taking leave of 
people to whom he had made himself dear in the short 
space of his ministration among them; promising to re- 
member them at the other end of the world, in com- 
pliance with their desire that he would sometimes think 
of them when he was far away. He answered them 
with a somewhat mournful smile, thinking of that other 
memory which would cleave to him for the rest of his life. 

There was weeping and wailing in all these humble 
habitations at the prospect of his departure. Mr. McKenzie 
was a good man and a kind, they all protested warmly; 
and Mrs. McKenzie's potato-soup and honest barley- 
broth kept soul and body together in many a household 
through the bleak long winter; but Mr. McKenzie wasn't 
like Mr. Forde. He had a little dry way of talking to 
folks, and didn't enter into the very thoughts of poor 
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bodies like his Substitute. Nor could he preach so fine 
a sermon as Mr. Forde; a strong point with these critical 
Caledonians. 

His day's labours were ended at last. He had trod- 
den the heather-clad hüls he loved so well for the last 
time; had taken his last look at Slogh-na-Dyack's white 
towers; and he sat by his solitary hearth thinking how 
very soon he should have left this well-known land to 
resume his work among a stränge people. 

Not unhopefully did he look forward to new toil, 
new anxieties. The eager thirst of conquest, which urges 
the missionary as it urges the warrior, had grown some- 
what languid with him of late; he could not feel quite 
the old enthusiasm. "I go to reclaim the lost among a 
stränge people," he thought, "while the soul that I love 
best on earth may be perishing; the soul that I might 
have trained to such a high destiny." 

He had letters to write — much still to do before 
leaving Scotland; but he sat by the lonely fireside in 
the gloaming, lost in melancholy thought The neat 
little maid-servant came to ask if she should bring the 
lamp; but he told her no, he liked the firelight. "It is 
a pleasant light for thinking by, Meg," he said. 

A pleasant light, perhaps; but his thoughts were not 
pleasant He tried to confine them to the actual busi- 
ness of his life, the work that lay before him in the 
future; but they would not be directed. They clung 
with a passionate regret to the scene he was about to 
leave. They hung around the white-walled chäteau; 
they wandered in and out of those unknown Chambers 
where Elizabeth lived; they would not be diverted from 
her. 

"If she were well and happy it would be different," 
he said to himself, in self-exculpation. 

Strangers and Pilgrims* II, 14 
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He sat on tili the chapel clock had Struck nine. The 
October night was blusterous, wild gusts rattling the 
window-frames, and rustling the ivy with a gruesome 
and ghostly sound, as of disembodied souls striving for 
admittance. The moon was up, and by fits and Starts 
emerged from a stormy sea of blackest clouds, lighting 
up the wild landscape, the water at the foot of the hill. 
It was during one of these sudden bursts of moonlight 
that Mr. Forde, happening suddenly to look up, saw a 
stränge figure outside his window; a face white as the 
moonlight, peering in at him through the glass. For a 
moment he looked at it in dumb wonder, taking it for 
the embodiment of his own troubled fancies, a mere 
visionary creature; as if that melancholy sound of the ivy 
leaves against the glass had made itself a shape out of 
the shadows. 

It was very real, however. A hand tapped upon the 
pane, with a hurried imperious tapping. He got up from 
his chair, and went over to the window. 

Great Heaven! it was that one woman whose image 
absorbed his every thought; it was Elizabeth! 

"Let me in!" she cried piteously, in tones that seemed 
stränge to him; stranger even than her presence in that 
spot. He opened the window softly. 

"I will come round to the door and let you in," he 
said; "for Heaven's sake what has happened?" 

"Only that I have cheated them all at last," she said, 
looking at him with wild beseeching eyes; ''I have 
broken loose from my bondage. O Malcolm, you will 
not let them take me back again?" 

Something — an unutterable indefinable something — 
in her tones and looks Struck him with a sharper pain 
than he had feit even yet; though almost all his thoughts 
of her had been pain. He rushed across the room, and 
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the tiny hall beyond it, to the door, only a few paces 
from the window by which she stood. He opened it 
quickly, went out into the wintry night, and found her 
still rapping impatiently upon the pane, as if she had 
not heard or comprehended what he said to her. 

She was clad in some loose long garment of the 
dressing-gown species, and had a shawl flung carelessly 
over her Shoulders; but neither hat nor bonnet Her 
long rippling hair feil loosely about her, mixed with the 
folds of her shawl. 

"Dear LadyPaulyn" he said very gently, "what could 
have induced you to come here at such an hour? Good 
heavens! you have surely not walked?" he added hastily; 
looking down the long moonlit road, where there was 
no vestige of any vehicle. 

"Yes; I have come all the way on foot, and alone. 
I was afraid at first that I might not find you; but there 
was some instinct led me right, I think. Sometimes I 
saw you a little way before me in the moonlight, and 
you turned, now and then, and smiled and beckoned to 
me. Your smile drew me after you. Why do you live 
so far off, Malcolm? you were so much nearer at Haw- 
leigh. I remember that morning I came to see you, only 
to find you gone — it seemed so short a walk; but to- 
night it was like Walking on for ever and ever." 

"Come into the house," he said, in a curious half- 
muffled voice, a deadly fear rending his heart. "Come 
into the warm room, Elizabeth; you are shivering." 

"Not with cold," she said hastily; "with fear." 

"Fear! of what?" 

"That they'll follow me, and take me away from you. 
Thej^ll guess where Fve come, you know; as you and I 
are engaged to be married. Myhorrible jailers will hunt 
me down, Malcolm; Hilda at their head. Hilda, who is 
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the worst of all — not rough and cruel with her hands 
like the others — but cruel with her cold watchful eyes, 
that are looking me into my grave." 

What was this? the delirium of fever? He had been 
told that the fever had passed, that she was almost well. 
They had deceived him evidently; they denied his right 
to know what progress she made towards recovery or to- 
wards death. They had mocked him with their lying 
messages. 

He put her shawl round her, and drew her into the 
house. He could keep her here long enough for her to 
rest and refresh herseif, while a messenger went to Slogh- 
na-Dyack to fetch a carriage to convey her home. This 
was obviously his duty. She had talked wildly of her 
jailers; she had entreated him not to deliver her up to 
them; yet his first act must needs be in a manner to be- 
tray her. His duty was clearly to restore her into the 
hands of her friends. 

That wild horror of Hilda and of her nurses could 
but be the raving of delirium. They were doubtless kind 
enough in their way — even if it were not the kindest way 
— only hired Service, or the taskwork imposed by duty. 
It was common for these poor fever-distracted souls to 
exhibit a horror of their best friends — to fly from them 
even as she had fled. No, there was nothing for him to 
do but to restore her to her own home — to that lonely 
pile which had seemed to him so darksome and gloomy 
a habitation that autumn twilight when he crossed its 
threshold for the first time. 

He led her into the parlour, where pine-logs and sea- 
coal were burning cheerily, led her into the ruddy home- 
like light, her weary head resting on his Shoulder: as it 
had never rested since the night when he asked her to 
be his wife, and let all the scheme of his existence drift 
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away from him upon the floodtide of passion. He placed 
her in the big easy-chair by the hearth, removed her 
shawl, damp with the night dew, and then planted him- 
self by the opposite side of the mantelpiece, watching 
her with grave anxiety, thinking even in this sad moment 
how fair a picture she made in the firelight, a sad forlorn 
face with troubled eyes, a listless figure half-shrouded in 
a veil of golden-brown hair. If it were his duty, as he 
feit it was, to communicate with her friends, there was 
time enough to dispatch his messenger. He wanted her 
to speak a little more clearly first, to discover the füll 
significance of her fear. 

She sat for some minutes in silence staring absently 
at the fire, with a half smile upon her face, as if ex- 
hausted by her long walk, and feeling a physical satis- 
faction in mere warmth and rest. Then, after what seemed 
to Malcolm a very long pause, she looked slowly round 
the room, still smiling, and this time with more meaning 
in her smile. 

"How pretty your room looks in the firelight V she 
said in her old light tone, which smote him to the heart 
at such a time. "But your rooms are always pretty, with 
books and things — much prettier than my grand rooms, 
crowded with pictures and gilding and finery, and a 
hundred colours that make my eyes ache to look at them. 
I like this sober brown-looking parlour, like an interior 
by Rembrandt. This is the first time that I have been 
in any room of yours since I came to you that morning 
at Hawleigh. But we were not engaged to be married 
in those days!" she added, smiling innocently up at him, 
as if she were saying the most reasonable, the most na- 
tural thing in this world. 

"Our engagement!" he said gravely, "that is an auld 
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sang, and came to an end long ago. Let us talk of the 
future, Lady Paulyn, not of the past" 

She watched him as he spoke, with a curious look, 
as if she saw him talking without hearing what he said. 

"It was before we were engaged," she went on, pur- 
suing her own line of thought "How soon are we to 
be married, Malcolm? When we are married you can 
take me away from that dreadful room," with a shudder, 
"that horrid room where I lie awake night after night 
watching the candle burn slowly down — O, how slowly 
it burns! — and the reflection of the flame in the shining 
oak-panel. It was clever of me to find out that about 
the candle, wasn't it? They took away my watch, and 
got tired of telling me what o'clock it was, or were too 
unkind to do it; and then I thought of King Alfred and 
the candles, and knew by their burning when morning 
had nearly come." 

He sighed — a heartbroken sigh — and sat down by 
her, taking her hand gently. "Dear Lady Paulyn," he 
began, with a stress upon the name, "I want to decide, 
with your help, what we had better do. This long 
dreary walk must have tired you so much. You have 
been very ill — " 

She turned upon him sharply, with flashing eyes. "Do 
not say that to me," she cried angrily; "that is what all 
the doctors said: 'Dear lady, you have been very ill;' 
talking to me in their soothing sugary tones, as if they 
were reasoning with a baby in arms. I told them that I 
was not ill — that I was quite as well as I had ever been 
in my life — only that I wanted to be let out of that 
hideous room, to go out upon the hüls, to come to you, 
Malcolm," with sudden tenderness. 

"And you see I was right," she went on, after a little 
pause. "If I were ill, do you suppose I could have 
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walked ever so many miles? and I came along almost as 
fast as the wind. I ran part of the way. Could I do 
that if I were ill, Malcolm?" 

He was silent for a few moments, his head turned 
away from her and from the firelight, his face quite 
hidden. The first sound that broke that silence was a 
smothered sob. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

"Malcolm, why are you unhappy about me? Don't 
you understand that I am not ill? What does it matter 
to us if all those doctors talk nonsense? You can send 
them all away when we are married. ,, 

"Elizabeth," he said with tender eärnestness, taking 
her thin cold hand in his, and holding it while he spoke, 
— alas, there was no sign of bodily fever in that poor 
little hand! it was that greater fever of the mind which 
he perceived here, with supreme anguish, — "Elizabeth, 
there is a kind of illness in which the mind is the chief 
sufferer, an illness of which it seems to me the best 
means of eure are in the hands of the patient, and not 
the doctor. Patience and resignation, dear, are the means 
of eure which God has given to us all. If anything has 
made you unhappy, if anything has disturbed your peace 
of mind, pray to Him for help, for consolation, for eure. 
They will come, Elizabeth; believe me, they will come." 

She looked at him wonderingly for a few minutes, as 
if there were something in his words that made her 
thoughtful. He was the first person who had ever spoken 
to her of her mind, who had ever boldly told her that 
all was not well there. The doctors had simpered at 
her, and tut-tuted and patted her gently on the head, as 
if she had suddenly gone backward in years and become 
a child of two. They had made pretty little affectionate 
Speeches pf a sugar-plum fashion, never giving her a 
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direct answer to her eager questions, putting off every- 
thing blandly tili to-morrow, tili she began to think the 
order of the universe was changed, and time was all to- 
morrow. And then they left her to lie on her bed and 
wonder from dawn to sunset, from night tili morning, 
and to weave stränge romances in her ever-working 
brain, for lack of any reality in her life except the hor- 
rible reality of the room she hated and the nurses who 
ill-used her. But this was part-and-parcel of the magical 
process of isolation whereby she was to recover her wits. 

"There is nothing the matter with my mind," she said. 
"What should there be the matter now that I am with 
you, and happy? There never was anything the matter 
. with me except the silent horror of that room, and those 
rough-handed women who stared at me, and worried 
me from morning tili night with medicines and messes, 
jellies and beefteas and things, making believe that I was 
ill. But you won't give me back to them — you won't 
let them take me away from you? Promise me that, 
Malcolm; mind, you must promise me that," half rising 
from her chair and clinging to him. 

"My dearest, do not ask me to make an impossible 
promise. I have no alternative. It is my duty to restore 
you to your friends. You cannot remain here; and 
where can you so properly be as in your own house? 
Try to think, Elizabeth, what the world would say if it 
knew that you wished to leave your husband and your 
own proper home!" 

"My husband!" she repeated, with a cold laugh — 
"my husband! That is what Hilda said to me one day. 
The nurses talk of my delusions; why, there can be no 
delusion so wild as that! As if I could have any other 
husband than you, Malcolm, after that night in the vicar- 
age garden when I almost asked you to marry me. My 
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husband! Go back to my husband, go away from you 
to my husband! What, Malcolm, are you going to talk 
nonsense like all the rest?" she asked, looking round her 
with a helpless be wildered air. "I begin to think that 
every one in the world is going mad except myself." 

"Elizabeth, if you would only try to remember. It is 
quite true that old promise was made, dear, and you 
and I were to be together all our lives. But Providence 
has ruled otherwise. A foolish mistake of mine divided 
us, and then, after a little while, you found another lover 
whose constancy and devotion must have gained your 
gratitude and esteem, if not your love, for you married 
him. Remember, Elizabeth, you are the wife of Lord 
Paulyn. You owe affection, duty, obedience, to him, and 
you are bound to go back to the shelter of his roof. If 
it seems dismal and stränge to you while you are so ill, 
dear, be assured that fancy will pass away. Only pray 
for God's help, pray to Him to banish all evil fancies." 

"Evil fancies!" she cried, staring at him with wide- 
open wondering eyes, and an expression that was half 
perplexity, half contempt for his persistent folly. "You 
are like the rest, Malcolm, mad, mad! How dare you 
say that I am married! how dare you say that I have 
ever been false to you! Good heavens, have I not 
thought of you without ceasing since the first night of 
our engagement, that night when we stood by the vicar- 
age gate, Malcolm, and you confessed you loved me? I 
did wring that confession from you at last; and O, how 
proud it made me, as if I had tamed a Hon and made 
him lie down at my feet!" 

She was silent for a few moments, looking down at 
the fire with a happy smile, placidly happy in that supreme 
egotism, that curious self-concentration, which is one of 
the characteristics of lunacy, as if living over again that 
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hour of triumphant love, the hour in which she had 
proved that passion may be stronger than principle even 
in a good man's breast. 

"Why do you talk to me of husbands!" she cried, 
with a little burst of anger. "There is a man at Slogh- 
na-Dyack who ill-treated me, hurt me with his strong cruel 
grasp, dragged me away from the window when I wanted 
to escape to you. He is not my husband. You won't 
send me back to htm, will you, Malcolm? O God, you 
could not be so cruel as that! If you knew how I 
watched day after day, night after night, before this 
chance came, before I could get away from that hateful 
room! They kept my door locked in my own house — 
think of that, Malcolm — the door locked upon me as if 
I had been a refractory child! I watched them to find 
out where they put the keys of the two doors. But they 
would not let me see, and it was only to-night for the 
first time that I cheated them. They were both out of 
the room — no one there, not even Hilda, my arch 
enemy, who has tried to poison me. Yes, Malcolm, you 
will not believe, but I have seen it in her face — only I 
have refused to eat, and baffled her that way. I have 
refused to touch anything for days, tili they forced me 
to swallow their abominable messes ," with a look of un- 
utterable disgust, "bending over me with their odious 
breath, and clutching me with their great hot hands. 
Malcolm!" starting up from her chair, and appealing to 
him passionately, with outstretched hands, "swear that 
you will not give me back into their power! Kill me if 
you like, if you have quite left off loving me, if I am no 
use to the world or you — kill me, Malcolm; death from 
your hands would not be painful — but don't send me 
back to that locked room! Good heavens, why do you 
stand there looking at me like that? Are you afraid of 
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them, afraid of Hilda Disney, afraid of that stony cruel 
man you call my husband?" 

"What am I to do?" he cried, not yet able to master 
even his own thoughts, at sea on a stormy ocean of 
doubt and pity and love and honour. To see her thus, 
beautiful even in the utter wreck of reason, loving, humble, 
eonfiding, the pride that had been her blemish extin- 
guished for ever — to see her thns, casting herseif upon 
his love, appealing to his manhood, and yet to feel him- 
self powerless to help her in the smallest degree, unable 
to stand for a moment between her and her sorrow — 
this was an ordeal beyond the worst peril of his wander- 
ings, beyond the circle of yelping savages, the fire kin- 
dled at his feet, which he had considered among the pos- 
sibilities of his career. He constrained himself by a 
supreme effort of his troubled mind to contemplate the 
Situation calmly, as if he had been interested only in his 
priestly character, called upon to advise or direct in 
such an emergency. 

"No," he exclaimed at last; "you shall not go back 
to Slogh-na-Dyack, if I can prevent it." 

She gave a cry of joy, a wild passionate cry, as of a 
soul released from purgatory. 

"Thank God!" she cried. "O, I knew that you would 
not send me back! Let me stay with you, Malcolm; let 
me follow you in all your wandermgs. Do you think I 
fear hardship, or famine, or weariness, where you are? 
Let me teach the little children in those savage lands. 
Children have always loved me, and I them. Remember 
how I nursed the children at Hawleigh. Let me go with 
you, Malcolm. I will be anything you order me to be, 
a slave to work for those wretched people," with a faint 
shudder, as if she had not yet overcome her idea of the 
general commonness of the missionary order. "I will 
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endure everything — toil, danger, death — if you will let 
me be with you." 

He did not answer her, except with a long look of 
sorrowful tenderness — parting the loose hair gently from 
her forehead with a protecting touch, which was curi- 
ously different from the patronising pattings of the faculty 
— contemplating her with a deploring tenderness. He 
could not answer her. To reason — to attempt to awaken 
dormant memories — seemed useless. The doors of her 
brain had shut up the story of her wedded life. It was 
not in his power to recall her to a sense of her actual 
Position — to rend the veil which shut out the realities — 
leaving her soul in a fool's paradise of dreams. 

He had arranged his plan of action meanwhile. He 
rang for the lamp, and the honest Scottish lassie, enter- 
ing with the lighted moderator, beheld with obvious con- 
sternation the figure of a lady, with pale face and dis- 
ordered hair, clad in a long purple garment, slashed and 
faced with satin — a garment such as Maggie the house- 
maid had never looked upon before, a garment fastened 
with cords and tasseis, which the lady's restless fingers 
knotted and unknotted again and again while Maggie 
stared at her. 

"Teil your brother to saddle Trim," said Mr. Forde, 
in his quietest manner; "I want a message taken to the 
railway Station at Ellensbridge. ,, 

He looked at his watch thoughtfully. No, it would 
hardly be too late to send a telegram from that small 
Station. 

"Ye'll no' be sending the night, Mr. Forde," said the 
girl, "the station'll be shut." 

"No, it won't, Maggie. Teil your brother to get the 
pony ready this minute. And then come back to me for 
the message." 
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He took the lamp to a desk on the other side of the 
room, where he had the blank forms for telegrams and 
all business appliances, and, without farther deliberation, 
wrote the following message: 

"Malcolm Forde, Dunallen, Argyleshire, to Gertrude Lut~ 
treu, Hawleigh, Devon, England. 

"Your sister, Lady Paulyn, is dangerously ill. Come 
at once to this place. A case of urgent necessity. Tele- 
graph reply." 

He filled another form with almost the same words 
addressed to Mrs. Chevenix, Eaton-place-south. And 
having delivered these to Maggie, with strict instructions 
as to haste and care in the manner of transmitting them, 
he began to consider how soon either of these women 
could reach that remote spot. It was too late for Mrs. 
Chevenix to leave town by the limited mail. She could only 
arrive at Dunallen upon the following night, just twenty- 
four hours after the sending of the telegram. And dur- 
ing that interval how was he to protect Elizabeth from 
her natural protectors — from people who had an unas- 
sailable right to the custody of this helpless creature? 

His only hope lay in the chance that they might not 
guess where she had gone; yet he hardly dared hope as 
much as that, when Miss Disney knew that he was in 
the neighbourhood, and doubtless knew that he had 
once been Elizabeths betrothed husband. His first 
thought, the telegrams being dispatched, was to find her 
a fitting refuge. He had friends enough in the cosy 
little hill-side colony, friends who, in the common accep- 
tation of the phrase, would have gone through fire and 
water to serve him, though they had only known him 
seven weeks. He debated for a little while — a very 
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little while — for moments were precious, and he had al- 
ready lost much time, and then decided upon his plan 
of action. Two ancient maiden ladies, his devoted ad- 
mirers, lived in a snug little villa hardly five minutes* 
walk from the manse — friendly Scotch bodies, upon 
whose kindness and singleness of heart he could rely. 
With these two ladies he might find the fittest shelter 
for the forlorn being who had cast herseif upon his care. 
Lodged safely here, she might, perhaps, escape pursuit 
for a little while — just long enough to bring the friends 
of her girlhood round her, so that she might at least 
have her sister by her side when she went back to 
Slogh-na-Dyack. 

"Wrap your shawl closely round you, Lady Paulyn," 
he said. "I am going to take you to a house where you 
can sleep to-night — to friends who will take care of you." 

"Friends!" she cried; "I have no friends in the world 
but you. Let me stay here — with you. O, Malcolm, you 
are not going to send me away after all?" 

"I am not going to send you back to the people you 
fear — as I believe without reason. I am going to put 
you in the Charge of two good friends of mine — kind 
old Scotch women, who will be very good to you." 

"I want no one's goodness," she exclaimed impatiently. 
"Why can I not stay here with you?" 

"It is quite impossible." 

"But why?" 

"Because you have a husband and a house of your 
own." 

She shook her head angrily. "He is madder than 
the rest," she muttered. 

"And I should do very wrong to detain you here. I 
fear that, if I did my duty, I should at once communi- 
cate with your household at Slogh-na-Dyack." 
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"You will not do that!" she cried, starting up, and 
clinging to his arm. 

"No, Elizabeth, I cannot do that — against your wish. 
I will see you placed in safe hands, and perhaps to- 
morrow one of your sisters, or your aunt, may be here 
to protect you." 

"One of my sisters," she repeated dreamily. "I 
should like to have Blanche with me. I was always 
fond of Blanche." 

"Come, then. The less time we lose the better." 

He went out into the hall, she following him, and 
thence to the garden in front of the manse. He gave 
her his arm as they went out into the windy road, white 
in the moonlight, but they had scarcely crossed the 
boundary when she gave a shrill scream and darted back 
towards the house. Two women, one tall and gaunt- 
looking, were standing in the road, a few paces from a 
brougham, which seemed to be waiting for them. 

The tall woman advanced to meet Mr. Forde, the 
other ran back to the carriage, and exclaimed to some 
one inside, "We've found her, Miss Disney, we've found 
her!" 

"What do you want?" asked Malcolm, his heart sink- 
ing with a sickness as of death itself. Vain had been 
his hope of putting himself between her and the people 
to whom she belonged. 

"That lady," said the female grenadier, pointing to 
Elizabeth, who stood in the porch watching them, "Lady 
Paulyn. It was Miss Disney told us to come here to 
look for her." 

"Yes," said Hilda, who had alighted from the 
brougham; "and if you had been honest enough to teil 
me of Lady Paulyn's escape at the time it occurred, 
instead of three hours afterwards, I should have been 
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here ever so long ago. I daresay you remember me, 
Mr. Forde," she added, turning to Malcolm. "I met you 
at luncheon one day at Hawleigh Vicarage. My name 
is Disney. I am Lord Paulyn's cousin." 

"I remember you perfectly, Miss Disney." 

"I am sorry we should meet again under such 
lamentable circumstances. You have of course perceived 
poor Lady Paulyn's sad condition? Has she been here 
long?" 

"A little more than an hour, I should think. What 
made you suppose that she would come here?" 

Hilda hesitated a little before replying. 

"Because you are about the only person she knows 
in this neighbourhood." 

"An isolated position for any woman to occupy," said 
Malcolm, "and I should imagine eminently calculated 
to depress the spirits or even to unsettle the mind." 

"Lady Paulyn had my society and her husband's, sir; 
and I do not believe solitude has had anything to do 
with the melancholy State of her mind." 

"She has a stränge aversion to returning to Slogh-na- 
Dyack," said Mr. Forde, "and a horror of her nurses, 
perhaps a natural feeling in her delirious State. Now I 
have friends here; two simple-minded kindly old ladies 
who would be very glad to take Charge of her for a few 
days. You might remain with her, if you pleased; and 
you could by that means withdraw her from a place 
about which she has such an unhappy feeling." 

He did not want to give her up to them without a 
struggle, yet reason told him any struggle would be use- 
less. Miss Disneys inflexible face, looking at him sternly 
in the moonlight, was not the face of a woman to be 
turned from her own set purpose by an appeal that 
might be made to her compassion. 
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"I could not possibly sanction such an extraordinary 
proceeding," she said. "Lord Paulyn is away from home, 
and in his absence I feel myself responsible for his wife's 
safety. I cannot forgive the nurses for their shameful 
neglect this evening." 

"Thefe's no being up to the artfulness of 'em," said 
the tall nurse. "This evening was the first time tiie key 
of that door was ever out of my own keeping, owing to 
my having torn my pocket, and not liking to trust to it, 
and put that blessed key in a little chiny jar on the 
mantelpiece." 

"Will you ask my cousin to come to the carriage, 
Mr. Forde?" said Miss Disney with a business-like air; 
"we need not lose any more time." 

"You had better come into the house for a little 
while and talk to her quietly. There is no occasion to 
let her feel she is taken back like a prisoner." 

Hilda complied rather unwillingly, and Mr. Forde led 
the way to the porch, where Elizabeth stood waiting the 
issue of events. 

"You are not going to give me up, are you?" she 
asked. 

"I have no power to detain you." 

"Then you are a coward!" she cried passionately. 
"Is this what men have come to since the age of chivalry, 
when a man would leap among lions to pick up a 
woman's glove? You go among the heathen; you brave 
the rage of savages, their tortures, their poisoned arrows, 
their flames! Why, all that they say you have done can 
be nothing but lies, when you are afraid to oppose her," 
pointing contemptuously to Miss Disney. 

"Elizabeth," he said earnestly, trying to pierce the 
confusion of her mind, "there are social laws stronger 
than fire or sword, and the law that gives a woman to* 
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her husband is the strengest of them all, for it is a divine 
law as well as a social one. I dare not come between 
you and those who have the best right to protect you. 
But I can interfere to redress your wrongs if they are 
false to their trust I do not stand by unconcerned in 
this matter. Wherever you are, at Slogh-na-Dyack as 
well as in this house, I shall be interested in your wel- 
fare; at hand to give you all the help I can give, counsel 
and consolation as a minister of God's word, or advice 
as a man of the world. I have telegraphed to your sisters 
and your aunt, and I feel little doubt they will be with 
you to-morrow night" 

"A most uncalled-for interference," said Hilda dis- 
dainfully. "The doctors have forbidden any intercourse 
between Lady Paulyn and her relations." 

"What, do the doctors choose the time when she has 
most need of familiär friends and old associations to cut 
her off from them altogether? Wise doctors, Miss Disney! 
Common sense and natural affection suggest a better 
System of eure for a mind ill at ease." 

"You may pretend to know more than scientific men 
who have made this malady the study of their lives," 
replied Hilda; "but however that may be, I can only teil 
you that should the Miss Luttrells be so foolish as to 
come to Lord Paulyn's house uninvited by him, they 
will not be allowed to see their sister." 

"We will see about that when they are here." 

Elizabeth stood between them silently. A vacant 
look had stolen over the pale melancholy face. She 
uttered no farther remonstrance, no farther upbraiding, 
but went with Hilda unresistingly, apathetic, or half un- 
conscious where she was being taken. The fitful flame 
had died out into darkness. She was a creature without 
a mind; submissive, indifferent; to awaken by and by 
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to a sense of her imprisonment and to vain anger and 
fury, like a wild animal that has been netted while it slept 

CHAPTER XL 

"No joy from favourable forttue 
Can overweigh the anguish of this stroke." 

The night that followed was the darkest Malcolm 
Forde had ever known tili now, darker even than that 
which followed Alice Frasefs death; for are not the dead 
that are already dead better than the living that are yet 
alive? And to the believer death has no positive horror; 
it is only the anguish of Separation; a human sorrow; a 
human longing; a sharp pain, tempered always by that 
divine hope which makes this earthly life verily a pil- 
grimage leading to fair worlds beyond it 

But this death in life called madness — this living 
death, which may endure for the length of the longest 
life — is more bitter than the coffin and the grave. To 
know her miserable and helpless in the hands of people 
she feared — linked to a husband she had never even 
pretended to love — was to know her in a State as much 
worse than death as waking agony is worse than dream- 
less sleep. Never until this hour, when he looked round 
his empty room, the vacant chair where she had sat, the 
expiring fire into which those lovely eyes had gazed 
with their far-off dreaming look — never until now had 
he fully realised how he loved her; how little the life he 
had lived and the work he had done in five long years 
had served to divide him from her; how near and dear 
she was to him still. 

Sleep, or even the semblance of rest, the miserable 
pretence of going to bed, was impossible to him that 
night. He walked down to Slogh-na-Dyack, down to 
the little bay where the troubled waters broke against 

*5* 
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the shore with a dismal moaning, where the reflection 
of the moon was blotted out every now and then by 
black wind-driven clouds. It was a dreary night, bleak 
and wintry; not a favourable season for midnight wan- 
derings, or patient vigil beneath the window of a be- 
loved sleeper; yet Malcolm Forde paced the narrow strip 
of beach below Lord Paulyn's garden, a strip that was 
covered at high tide, until the morning gray. That 
patient watch might be useless — was useless no doubt — 
but it was all that he could do; the sole Service he 
could render to the woman he loved. He saw the 
lighted Windows on the chief upper floor — lights that 
never waned through the weary night — and he feit very 
sure they belonged to the rooms inhabited by Elizabeth. 
Had a cry of anguish broken from those dear lips, it 
must have pierced the stillness of the night when the 
wind was low, and reached him on his beat Sometimes, 
when the shrill blast shrieked in the mountain gorge 
upon the opposite shore, he almost fancied the sound of 
human anguish was mixed with the voice of the wind. 
It was a sad unsatisfactory vigil; but it was better to be 
there, beneath her Windows, than to be lying sleepless 
miles away, beyond reach of her loudest cry. When 
day came, and the flrst gray threads of smoke crept up 
from the Gothic chimneys, he went round to the chief 
entrance, rang the bell, and inquired of the sleepy house- 
maid who answered it if Lady Paulyn had passed a quiet 
night. 

"Ask the head nurse," he Said, as the girl stared at 
him vaguely, "and then come back and teil me exactly 
what she says," emphasising his request with a donatipn. 

The girl departed, and returned quickly enough. 

"Much the same as usual, sir, Nurse Barber says, and 
would you please leave your name?" 
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w Give that to Miss Disney," he said, handing the girl 
his card, on which he had written the date, and 7 a.m. 
He wanted Hilda to know that he was vigilant, and was 
not to be deterred from watchfulness by any fear of 
slander or of Lord Paulyn's displeasure. 

This done, he went back to Dunallen, went back to 
the early Service in the chapel, and to another day's 
work in the quiet little parish where he had made him- 
self beloved. There was nothing more for him to do, 
he thought, than to wait tili the arrival of the fast train 
from the South, which would not reach the Station at 
Ellensbridge tili half-past nine o'clock at night, even if 
it were pünctual; an event not always to be counted as 
a certainty on a Scotch railway. 

He found two telegrams on his study-table when he 
went back to the manse after his morning's work. The 
first from Gertrude, "I leave Hawleigh at 9 a.m. to-day, 
Thursday, and shall leave London for Ellensbridge by 
the limited mail. ,, The second, a vague and helpless 
message from Mrs. Chevenix, entreating for detailed in- 
formation, and pleading indifferent health as a reason for 
not coming to Scotland, if such a journey might possibly 
be avoided. Mrs. Chevenix had squandered three-and- 
sixpence worth of telegraphic communication in the 
endeavour to represent herseif ardently desirous of flying 
to her beloved niece's sick-bed, yet unhappily obliged to 
remain in Eaton-place-south. 

Not tili to-morrow therefore could Elizabeths sad 
eyes be gladdened by the sight of a familiär face, not 
tili to-morrow could sisterly arms enfold that poor sufferer. 
For many hours to come Malcolm Forde must be content 
to leave her to the tender mercy of hired nurses and 
Hilda Disney. He could do nothing for her except pray, 
and all his thoughtsin this bitter time were prayersforher. 
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The railway to Ellensbridge was only a loop line, 
and that stern adherence to the hours set down in time- 
tables which is demanded by southern passengers on 
main lines was here unknown. If a train came in an 
hour or so after time, no one wondered. Railway officials 
placidly remarked that "she was joost a wee bittie late 
the dee," and that was all. Passengers herded meekly 
together on the narrow platform and gazed up and down 
the line, and saw other trains arrive and depart — trains 
that seemed to have no place in the time-table — or 
watched the leisurely shunting of a string of coal-trucks, 
and made no murmur. The marvel would have been 
if a train at Ellensbridge had ever come up to time. 

Mr. Forde paced the platform with infinite impatience 
when the hour had gone by at which the train with 
passengers from the South should have arrived, waiting 
for the signal that should announce Gertrude LuttrelTs 
coming. There was nothing doing at the Station just 
at this time; even the string of empty coal-trucks stood 
idle, an unemployed engine on a siding puffed and 
snorted lazily, while the stoker off duty amused himself 
with the gymnastics of a disreputable-looking monkey. 
The day was wet and depressing; that fine straight rain, 
which to the impatient tourist appears sometimes to be 
the normal atmosphere of Scotland, filled the air; the 
kind of day in which Cockney travellers in the Trosachs 
stare hopelessly at Benvenue, looming big through the 
gray mist, and think they might almost as well be look- 
ing at the dorne of St. PauFs from Blackfriars Bridge. 

The train came slowly in at last, serenely unconscious 
of being three-quarters of an hour behind time, a dimi- 
nutive train of two carriages and an engine; and out of 
one of the carriages Gertrude Luttrell looked with a pale 
anxious face, a face which sent a thrjll of pain through 
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the heart of Malcolm Forde, for it seemed to hirri that 
in this wan and faded countenance he saw a likeness of 
that altered beauty he had looked upon a little while ago. 

"What is tfee matter with my sister?" she asked 
nervously, directly she was on the platform. "O, Mr. 
Forde, am I too late? Is — " 

She stopped, and burst into tears. He led her into 
the little waiting-room, and reassured her there was no 
immediate danger. 

"Thank God!" she cried, with a stränge fervour. 
"O, Mr. Forde, it seems like a dream, seeing you here 
in this stränge place; it seems like a dream to be here 
myself. I came without loss of an hour; I couldn't do 
any more than that, could I? Elizabeth has not been a 
good sister to me, or indeed to any of us. Her prosperity 
has made very little difference to us; we went on living 
our old dull life just the same after her marriage, and 
she did hardly anything to brighten it. Even long ago, 
before you came to Hawleigh, she was always cold and 
unloving towards me, sneered at my humble efForts to 
do right, set herseif up against me in the strength of her 
beauty." 

"It is hardly a time for complaints of this kind," 
said Mr. Forde, with grave displeasure. "Your sister is 
in great trouble." » 

"Have I not come? Am I not here to be with her? 
O, why are you always so hard upon me, Mr. Forde? 
Just the same after all these years. I would do any- 
thing in the world for her. It is not my fault if her 
married life is unhappy." 

"Do not let us waste time in purposeless talk. I 
have a carriage ready to take you to your sister's house. 
I will teil you everything on the way." 

In the carriage he told her the real nature of her 
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sister's illness, the min that had befallen that bright 
reckless mind; told her his hope of speedy eure in a 
case where there was no hereditary taint, no shattered 
Constitution, only the fever and confusion of a mind 
ill at ease, a soul seeking peace where there was no 
peace. He told her of his confidence in the happy in- 
fluence of a familiär presence, of old associations, sisterly 
afFection. 

Gertrude was inexpressibly shocked; a curious still- 
ness crept over her; she left off making vague attempts 
to explain her own conduet in relation to her sister, 
which had never been called into question by Mr. Forde; 
ceased to make little sidelong attacks upon Elizabeth; 
but became mute, with the aspect of one upon whom a 
heavy blow has fallen. Only when they were near 
Slogh-na-Dyack did she speak. 

"Can you say with confidence that you believe she 
will recoverl" she asked; "that you do not think she 
will be — mad — all her lifel" 

"I can say nothing of the kind," he answered sadly. 
"I can only say that I try to put my trust in God 
throughout this trial, as in others that have gone before 
it But this seems harder than the rest." 

They were at Slogh-na-Dyack by this time; but here 
bitter disappointment, a disappointment near akin to 
despair, awaited them, for upon Gertrude announcing 
herseif as Lady Paulyn's sister, and requesting to be 
taken straight to the invalid's apartments, a vacant-look- 
ing flat-faced footman informed her that her ladyship 
had left Slogh-na-Dyack for the South just four-and- 
twenty hours ago. 

"What!" cried Mr. Forde, who was Standing on the 
threshold of the door, while Gertrude stood a little way 
within, staring helplessly at the blank face of the foot- 
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man. "Do you mean to teil me that Lady Paulyn was 
allowed to travel in her State of health?" 

" Yes, sir. The London doctor and one of the nurses 
went with her." 

"They went with her, but where?" 

"To London, I believe, sir. As far as I could make 
out from what was said." 

"Where is Miss Disney? Let me see Miss Disney." 

"Miss Disney have left also, sir." 

"Then let me see some one who can teil me what 
all this means. This lady is your mistress's sister, who 
has travelled five hundred miles to see her, only to be 
told that she is gone, no one knows where. Is there any 
one eise in the house who can explain this business?" 

The footman shook his head despondently. 

"There's Colter the butler, sir," he said; "he might 
know something, and there's my lad/s own maid." 

"Let me see her," exclaimed Mr. Forde; whereupon 
the footman, always with a despondent air, ushered them 
into the library, a darksome but splendid apartment, 
which the Glasgow manufacturer had furnished with 
antique carved shelves for books that had never been 
supplied, a room in which literature was represented by 
a waste-paper basket, a what-not crammed with stale 
newspapers, a Ruff's Guide, Post and Paddock, and three 
or four numbers of Baily's Magazine. * 

Here Malcolm Forde paced to and fro, his soul 
shaken to its lowest deep, while Gertrude sat in a huge 
arm-chair and cried feebly. What had they done with 
Elizabeth? What sinister motive had they in this sudden 
flight? What had they done with the helpless creature 
who had come to him for refuge, casting herseif upon 
his pity, entreating with heart-piercing accents for shelter 
and protection? And he had refused to shelter her. 
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The fear of injuring her in the sight of the world, or of 
widening the breach between her and her husband, had 
been stronger with him than love and pity; the anxious 
desire to do his duty had triumphed over the voice of 
his heart, which had said, "Claim a brother's right to 
protect her in her affliction, and defy the world." 

He had done that which he had deemed the only 
thing possible for him to do. He had summoned her 
nearest of kin, the sister who had a right to be by her 
side at such a time, even in defiance of a husband. He 
had done this, and behold! it was as if he had done 
nothing for her. Where had they taken her — on what 
dismal journey had she gone — with a nurse and a doctor? 
His heart sank as he brooded upon that question. There 
was only one answer that presented itself — an answer 
that was horrible to think of. 

The door was opened after some delay by Mr. Colter, 
the butler, who had been enjoying the morning in a 
dressing-gown-and-slipper condition, loitering over a late 
breakfast and making the most of the family's absence, 
and had just made a hasty teilet in Order to come to 
the front and see what was meant by Miss LuttreU's un- 
looked-for appearance on the scene. Behind him came 
a young woman with a nervous air, and eyelids that 
were reddened with weeping. 

"This young person is Lady Paulyn's maid, Sarah 
Todd," said the butler blandly. "I have sent for her to 
see you, sir, as I was informed you had expressed a 
wish to that effeck. But there is no information she 
can give you about my lady as I don't know as well as 
her. Fm sorry you should have made such a long 
journey for nothink, ma'am," he added, turning to Miss 
Luttrell, "but if you'd wrote, or telegraphed, the trouble 
might have been avided ." 
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"I want to know all about this business, sir," said 
Malcolm Forde with his steinest air. "At whose bidding 
and in whose custody was Lady Paulyn removed from 
this house?" 

"By the horder of her medical adviser, sir, and 
under his protection, with a nurse halso in attendance 
upon her." 

"Indeed! Then Lord Paulyn was not with his wife?" 

"No, sir. My lord is in Invernessshire." 

"What! Then it was in his absence Lady Paulyn 
was removed?" 

"Certingly, sir — which the removal of her ladyship 
had been arranged before his lordship left this house. It 
was his lordship's wish to be away at the time — with a 
natural delickisy of feeling." 

"Where has Lady Paulyn been taken? To her house 
in Park-lane?" 

"No, sir." 

Here Sarah Todd, the maid, dissolved into tears; 
at which the butler stared sternly at her, informing her 
that the lady and gentleman wanted none of her sniv- 
elling. 

"Pray do not scold her," said Mr. Forde. "I am 
glad to see that she can feel for her mistress. And now 
perhaps you will be good enough to teil me where Lady 
Paulyn has been taken — if not to her town house?" 

"That, sir, is a question which I do not feel myself 
at liberty to hanswer." 

"You need not stand upon punctilio. You can waive 
the natural delicacy of mind which you no doubt share 
with your master. I can guess the worst you can teil 
me. Lady Paulyn has been taken to a private mad- 
house." 

"I believe, sir, it is somethink in the way of an 
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asylum. Strictly private, of course, and everythink upon 
the footing of a gentleman's 'ouse," replied the butler, 
softening, with a view to a possible donation, slipped 
unobtrusively into his palm presently, when he was 
escorting these visitors back to their carriage. 

"Can you give me the exact address of the house?" 

"No, sir. Everythink was kep extraordinary close. 
I heard it was somewheres near London. Even the nurse 
didn't know where she was gone." 

"One of the nurses went with Lady Paulyn, you say? 
Which was she — the tall woman?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And what became of the other?" 

"She left by the same train, sir, to go back to her 
own home." 

"Do you know her address?" 

"No, sir." 

"Nor you?" turning to the maid. 

"No, sir. But she came from an institution some- 
where near the Strand. You might hear of her perhaps 
there." 

"Will you oblige me by writing down the names of 
both nurses on a slip of paper?" said Mr. Forde. 

There were an inkstand and portfolio on the table, 
and the girl sat down immediately and wrote two names 
in a neat school-girl hand. 

'«'Mrs. Barber,' that's the tall nurse who went with 
Lady Paulyn, sir. *Mrs. Gurbage/ thatfs the one who 
went home." 

"Thanks. I must try to find Mrs. Gurbage. And 
now teil this lady all you can. FU leave you with her 
for a few minutes while I talk to Mr. Colter in the hall. 
Teil her how Lady Paulyn was when she left this place." 

The girl shook her head sorrowfully. "There's very 
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little I can teil, sir, though I loved my lady dearly, for 
she was always a dear good mistress to me. A little 
hasty sometimes, but O, so generous and kind. But 
from the time she began to be so ill they wouldn't let 
me go near her, though I know she used to ask for me, 
for Fve stood outside her door sometimes for half-an- 
hour at a time and listened and heard her call me, and 
then cry so pitifully, 'Let me have some one with me 
that I know — for God's sake send me some one I 
know!'" 

The girl remained with Miss Luttrell, while Mr. Forde 
and the butler went out into the hall and waited for 
them. But there was little more to be extracted either 
from man or maid. 

They only knew that after the fever Lady Paulyn had 
gone out of her mind. She had suffered an attack of 
the same kind after her bab/s death — only not so severe 
an attack. The doctors had come backwards and for- 
wards, and it had ended by her ladyship being removed 
under the care of one of them — whose very name the 
butler had never heard. 

"Everythink was kep so close," he repeated; "and 
it would have been as much as our places were worth to 
show any curossity." 

Thus, after a little while, they left Slogh-na-Dyack 
in darkest ignorance, and Mr. Forde took Miss Luttrell 
to the manse, to give her rest and refreshment before 
their next move, which must be to London. 

The woman he loved better than all things eise in 
this lower world was hidden away from him in a mad- 
house. Hard trial of his faith, who had made duty his 
rule of life. If he had followed the dictates of his heart 
that night, he might have found her some safe refuge — 
might have saved her from this living grave. With a 
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bitter pang he recalled that last contemptuous look 
which she had flung him when she accused him of 
cowardice. 

CHAPTER XII. 

"That was my true love's voice. Where is he? I heard him call. I am 
free 1 Nobody shall hinder me. I will fly to his neck, and lie on his bosom. He 
called Margaret 1 He stood upon the threshold. In the midst — through the 
howling and chattering of hell— through the grün , devilish scoffing — I knew the 
sweet, the loving tone again." 

A spacious old-fashioned mansion north of London, 
among the green by-roads between Barnet and Watford; 
a noble old house, red brick, of the Anne period, with 
centre and wings making three sides of a quadrangle; a 
stately old house, lying remote from the high-road, and 
surrounded by pleasure-grounds and park — the latter 
somewhat flat and dreary, but on a high level, with 
glimpses of a fine landscape here and there through a 
break in the wood. The house had belonged to a law- 
lord of the Augustan age of good Queen Anne; a once 
famous law-lord, whose portrait in wig and state-robes 
looked down from the panelled walls, and with divers 
other effigies of his wife and children went among the 
fixtures of the house, and was flung into the bargain on 
very easy terms, among crystal chandeliers, antique 
fenders and flre-irons, shutter-bells, and other con- 
veniences of a bygone age. From the law-lord the man- 
sion had descended to a wholesale grocer of the Sir- 
Baalam type, who thought "two puddings" luxuries, and 
rolled ponderously to Mincing-lane every day in his 
glass coach. Then came an Anglo-Indian colonel, en- 
riched by the plunder of silver-gated cities and Brah- 
minical temples, who held high-jinks in the old house, 
and ended by throwing himself from an upper window 
in a fit of delirium tremens. This helped to give the 
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house a bad name, and together with its curiously iso- 
lated position, remote from all modes of conveyance — 
an extreme inconvenience in an age when everybody 
requires to be conveyed — tended to depresss its market 
value; whereupon it was bought a dead bargain by a 
speculative soÜcitor, who tried to let it for some years 
without success, during which period the inhabitants of 
Hetheridge, a little village half a mile distant, were con- 
firmed in their conviction that Hetheridge Hall, the 
mansion in question, was the favourite resort of 

" Hags, ghosts, and sprites 
That haunt the neights." 

In due time, however, the place came under the 
notice of Dr. Cameron, who, as his patients increased in 
number, required a larger mansion than that in which 
his father had begun business, and who, finding in 
Hetheridge and its hall a Situation and an abode at 
once eligible and inexpensive, made haste to secure 
house and grounds on a long lease, getting the portraits 
of the law-lord and his olive-branches flung in for an 
öld song, as well as grounds furnished with some of the 
finest specimens of the fir tribe in the county of Herts. 

So the noble music-room, where the bewigged and 
bepowdered family of the law-lord smirked and simpered 
on the panelled walls, and where the law-lord himself 
had entertained the £lite of the country-side with stately 
old-fashioned hospitality, was now given up to the 
weekly junkettings of ladies and gentlemen of more or 
less disordered intellect; ladies upon whose head-gear, 
and gentlemen upon whose collars and cravats, eccen- 
tricity had set its seal. Here once a week throughout 
the slow long winter the doctor's patients pranced and 
capered through First Sets and Lancers and Caledonians; 
while the younger and more fashionable among them 
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even essayed round dances. Here, in füll view of those 
stately effigies of the patch-and-powder period, mild 
refreshment in the way of white-wine negus and rasp- 
berry-jam tarts was dispensed between nine o'clock and 
ten; when the j unket ters dispersed more or less un- 
willingly to their several Chambers, under close guard of 
nurses and keepers, who drove them along passages and 
up staircases like a flock of sheep. 

The traveller, lingering a few moments by the park 
fence to look down the long straight avenue at the grim 
red facade of Hetheridge Hall, was apt, knowing the 
story of the place, to fancy dire scenes of horror within 
those solid old walls: secret dungeon Chambers Under- 
ground, in which wretched creatures, forgotten by all the 
world except one brutal guardian, languished in sem- 
piternal darkness, chained to a damp black wall, against 
which the slimy rats pushed noiselessly to flght for the 
madman's scanty meal; dreary windowless rooms in the 
heart of the house, approached by secret passages known 
of but by a few, where pale white-haired women pined 
in a life-long silence. But there were neither robora nor 
piombi in Dr. Cameron's prosperous and comfortable 
establishment; and the only horrors within that melan- 
choly mansion were the gloomy thoughts of those among 
its occupants who were not quite mad enough to be 
unconscious of their State; or the black despair of those 
in whom madness was a thing of violence and t error, a 
ceaseless fever of the brain, like a caldron for ever at 
boiling-point, füll of fancies grim and loathsome as the 
constituents of a witch's hell-broth. 

Happily for the doctor there was a good deal of 
comfortable easy-going lunacy in his establishment: 
patients who liked their dinner, and kept up their spirits 
by quarrelling with each other and reviling their nurses. 
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Some of these custodians were amiable young women 
enough, and really kind to their charges; but there was 
another class of attendants who, finding life in an asylum 
rather a dull business, took it out of the patients, and 
acquired a diabolical skill in the administration of sly 
pinches and invisible squeezes in public; while in private 
their mode of remonstranee with a refractory or fretful 
patient took the more open form of bangs and kicks. 
Any bruises or abrasions resulting from this rough-and- 
ready style of argument were easily accounted for as 
having been self-inflicted by the patient, "poor thing." 

The doctor was a man of considerable benevolence, 
who conducted his house on a liberal scale, gave his 
patients airy rooms, ample Service, and good living; and 
only failed to secure them from the possibility of ill- 
usage for the simple reason that he was not ubiquitous. 
He did not live at £[etheridge, but drove down from the 
West-end once or twice a week in his brougham, saw a 
few particular cases, smiled his soothing smile upon the 
victims of mental delusion, dexterously fenced those 
stränge direct questions which madness is apt to put to 
its guardian, walked through the public rooms, made a 
good many inquiries, looked about him in a general way, 
took a chop and a glass or two of dry Sherry with his 
subordinate — the medical Superintendent at Hetheridge 
— and then went back to his metropolitan practice, which 
was a large one. 

In this stränge abode Elizabeth awoke one morning 
from a long troubled dream of swift journeying through 
the land, bound like a captive in a corner of the railway 
carriage; for had she not resisted this transit, opposing 
her sudden removal from Slogh-na-Dyack with what 
little force she had? whereby the physician, kindly as his 
nature was, feit himself called upon to exercise his 

Strangers and Pilgrinu. IL l6 
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authority with a certain severity of aspect, and to treat 
Lady Paulyn as a naughty child requiring nursery dis- 
cipline. 

Darker than the darkest dream that ever visited the 
couch of fever was that rapid journey from north to 
south. The swiftness of the transit was in itself an 
agony to that enfeebled brain; the perpetual monotonous 
thump of the engine, like the throbbing of some giant 
heart beating itself to death; the ceaseless shifting of the 
landscape — moor and mountain, Valley and wood flitting 
past behind the blinding rain, like shadows moving in a 
phantom world; all these things were torment to that 
distracted mind. No warning of the intended journey 
had been given to the patient, no hint of impending 
change in her mode of life; for doctors and nurses alike 
concurred in treating her as if she had been a sick 
child. From the hour in which haljucination set in, this 
infantine treatment had been religiously observed. The 
possibility of a bright intellect struggling in an agony of 
perplexed thought behind the dim clouds that obscured 
it was utterly ignored. Because the patient thought 
wrongly upon some points, she was set down at once as 
incapable of reasonable thought upon any point Left 
in the dismal blankness of isolation — no friendly word 
whispered in her ear, no tidings of the outer world per- 
mitted to dispute the dominion of wild imaginings — her 
weakened brain had been wearied by perpetual wonder 
at her own State, and why she was thus cut off from all 
communion with her kind. 

On the morning of the journey she had been dressed 
like a child who is taken for an airing, her travelling 
dress hustled upon her by the nurse's impatient hands, 
dragged down the stairs against her will — protesting 
vehemently, in wildest despair, as if moved by some 
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prophetic sense of impeniding doom. Then came a 
dream-like apathy, in which thought was not, only the 
acute agony of shattered nerves. 

For some time after her arrival at Hetheridge Park, 
Lady Paulyn was pronounced unfit for the social circle, 
as there represented by a small assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen of various habits and opinions, whom the 
world, as represented by doctors and commissioners of 
lunacy, had agreed in pronouncing of unsound mind. 
They were not, on the whole, widely different from other 
ladies and gentlemen, nor did their lunacy exhibit those 
salient points which afford material for the pen of a 
Warren or a Gilbert; in fact, they did little to distinguish 
themselves from the vulgär herd of the sane. 

They were a shade more disagreeable than the out- 
side world, or exhibited their various ill-tempers more 
freely; grumbled a great deal upon every possible sub- 
ject, and each pursued his or her line of thought with- 
out reference to external circumstances, with a harmless 
egotism not uncommon even in the outer world. 

But to these specimens of the later stage of Dr. 
Cameron's process, which were in a manner the bedded- 
out plants of his collection, removed from the forcing- 
house or the hotbed of solitary confinement into the 
open, Lady Paulyn was not yet considered fit to be in- 
troduced. Such at least was the opinion of Dr. Cameron 
and the house surgeon, who took their opinions from the 
nurses. Their own visits to Lady Paulyn's rooms only 
showed them a motionless figure in an arm-chair, with 
pale dejected face, and loosened hair tossed back from 
a weary-looking brow; a haggard face, and wild tearless 
eyes which gazed at them wonderingly out of a dream- 
world. 

The System in this case was naturally the System 
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usual in all other cases; what physician could chop and 
change his treatment to suit the idiosyncrasies of every 
new patient? The same smoothing smile which Dr. 
Cameron, like the sun which shines alike upon the just 
and the unjust, shed upon a crazy Stockbroker whose 
mental balance had tottered in unison with his balance 
at his banker's, under the cumulative bürden of Contango, 
he shed also upon Lady Paulyn. The gentle gesture with 
which he smoothed the roughened locks of the wealthy 
grocefs wife, who had succumbed to a too devoted 
attention to the wine-and-spirit department of her hus- 
band's business, was the same touch, half patronising, 
half caressing, which he laid like a good man's blessing 
upon Elizabeth^ fevered forehead. He had even a little 
sympathetic murmur, a faint humming, as of a benevolent 
bee, which he bestowed alike upon all first-class patients. 
He perhaps hummed a trifle less for the second-class 
boarders, but even for them he had kindly pitying 
smiles, but always as of a superior order of being, whose 
brain had been constructed upon quite another model, 
and was altogether a different kind of machine, not by 
any possibility to be disorganised. 

Dr. Cameron, devoting five minutes twice a week or 
so to this very interesting case, was greeted by the pa- 
tient only with a despairing silence and mute wondering 
looks from troubled eyes, — wonder at this period predo- 
minating over every other Sensation — wonder why she 
was in that place; why he, Malcolm, had so utterly de- 
serted her; why all her surroundings had undergone a 
change so sudden and complete that it seemed to her 
as if she was an infant newly born into a new world — 
wonder which was mute, for when she tried to speak 
stränge words came, and the power of language seemed 
to have left her, except in spasmodic outbursts of com- 
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plaint, complaint addressed to the bare walls or to her 
adamantine nurses. Dr. Cameron seeing her in this 
State, and being duly informed by loquacious nurses that 
Lady Paulyn was violent and hysterical, began to think 
the chances of speedy eure more than doubtful. The 
patient talked to herseif a great deal, her nurses told 
him, and obstinately refused to sleep, in which peculiar 
temper she was the worst subjeet they had ever had to 
deal with. 

"We don't get a wink of sleep for hours at a Stretch/' 
complained Nurse Barber, of the grenadier aspect. 
"Talking to herseif all night long, drumming with her 
fingers on the wall, and that restless! Turn and turn 
and toss and toss from side to side, and sigh and moan 
in a way that goes to your very marrow! I think for 
troublesomeness she's about the worst patient I ever laid 
eyes on." 

"Does she ever speak of her husband now?" askedthe 
doctor, inquiring for some token of awakening memory. 

"Lord bless you, no, sir; and if we say anything 
about him, Stands us out, up hill and down dale, that 
there's no such person, and that she never was married. 
Once when I mentioned his name, thinkin' as that might 
bring her to reason, she looked at me with her foolish 
smile, twisting and untwisting her hair round her fingers 
all the time, and said 'Poor Lord Paulyn! Yes, he was 
in love with me once, poor fellow! But thatfs all over. 
I was true to Malcolm.' As to the way she carries on 
about that Malcolm, it's downright wicked." 

So Dr. Cameron looked kindly at the troublesome 
patient, hummed and ha'd a little in his mild way, which 
meant that he could make nothing of her, murmured 
something professional to himself about cerebral disturb- 
ance, like a clock which strikes in an empty room from 
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the mere habit of striking, and departed, knowing just 
as much about that curious mystery the human mind in 
this case as he knew in the case of the drunken grocefs 
wife, or the demented stock-jobber, prescribing almost 
exactly the same treatment, with a little difference as to 
diet perhaps, since this was a more delicate Organisation 
— Roussillon instead of bottled stout, the breast of a 
chicken instead of a rumpsteak — departed, and left 
Elizabeth in the utter darkness of a lonely room and in 
the power of the nurses she abhorred. 

The lottery of nurses is not unlike that lottery to 
which some atrabilious misogynist has compared mar- 
riage. It is like dipping for a single eel in a bag of 
snakes. Elizabeths first draw had resulted in snakes. 
Her two nurses were first the grenadier woman, with the 
muscles of a gladiator, not a badly-disposed person per- 
haps, could one have arrived at the motive principle of 
her nature, but using her enormous strength half uncon- 
sciously, and having a fixed opinion that physical force 
was the only treatment for a mind askew; secondly, a 
vain pretty girl, who enjoyed a flirtation with a keeper 
or gentlemanly lunatic on the high-road to recovery 
better than the solitude of the patient's Chamber, who 
had adopted the position of madhouse nurse because it 
paid better than pleasanter modes of industry, and who 
wreaked her disgust for her calling upon the subject of 
her care. She was morally worse than the grenadier, 
heartless and shallow beyond all measure, and malici- 
ously gratified at having a lady at her mercy. 

Thus followed the long days and the longer nights; 
nights for the greater part utterly without sleep, long 
watches in the dim light of the night-lamp, watches 
through which all the imps and demons of madness held 
their horrid Sabbath in that one unresting brain; nights 
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in which the patientfs mind was like a rudderless ship 
driven thousands of miles out of her course, or like a 
star that has been loosed from its natural Station in 
heaven to reel tempest-driven through infinite space. 
Who dare follow the thoughts of that distracted brain, 
the inextricabie tangle of waking dreams and shreds of 
memory, going back to childhood's cloudiest recollections 
of a world that seemed sweeter than the world known 
in later years? Nor were those silent nights voiceless 
for her. Voices that she loved spoke to her from the 
corridor outside her door, only divided from her by that 
fatal locked door. Sometimes it was her mother's gentle 
half-plaintive tone, as of one who had always found life 
a thing to grumble at; sometimes her baby*s tiny voice 
calling with his first broken word, the tender cry she 
had been so proud to hear; sometimes her father's genial 
tones; for in this long dream of madness death was not. 
But oftenest of all came the voice of Malcolm Forde. 
He was always near her, shielding and consoling her. 
There were nights when he would not speak, but she 
was not the less convinced of his presence. She knelt 
by that cruel door in the dead of the night — while the 
nurses, stretched grimly on their truckle-beds, kept guard 
over her as they slept — and laid her head against the 
panel, and feit that her loved ones were near her; feit as 
if their very breath shed a gentle warmth through the 
magnetic wood, and melted the ice at her heavy heart. 
She was as certain of their vicinity as she had ever been 
of any fact in her life. She never doubted, never ques- 
tioned how they had come there, wondered at nothing 
except why she was separated from them, and this sever- 
ance she came by and by to ascribe to the settled en- 
mity of her nurses. 

With the gray light of morning that dream would 
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vanish, and give place to another fancy, or sometimes to 
a period of dull apathy, an absolute blank, in which 
perhaps the brain rested after its nightly fever. She 
was quiet enough in the day, the nurses admitted to 
each other, whereby they contrived to steal various hours 
for their own amusements, gossip or flirtation as the 
case might be, while the patient sat alone and stared at 
the fire, whose dangerous properties were guarded by a 
large wire screen. Against this screen Elizabeth leant, 
and looked into the fire, which seemed the most sym- 
pathetic thing in her narrow world, and Struck wild 
chords on the wires of the guard, and imagined the 
music that should have answered to her touch, and even 
played some simple melody of days gone by — "Vedrai 
carino," or "Voi che sap&e." 

No one essayed to help her back to sense and me- 
mory. The doctors came and looked at her, and patted 
her on the head, and passed from before her sight like 
the shifting shadows of a magic-lantern, and had about 
as much meaning for her. No one tried to awaken her 
senses from their long dream with books or genial talk, 
with music, or pictures, or flowers, or any of those fami- 
liär things that might have touched the mystic chords of 
memory. There was a certain routine for all patients at 
Hetheridge Hall, where madness was cured, or taken 
care of, upon a wholesale System, not admitting of minute 
differences. A comfortable open carriage was maintained 
for the use of the first-class patients, and these, when 
pronounced well enough for such indulgence, were 
allowed to commune with nature daily during an hour's 
drive, generally on the same turnpike-road. A glimpse 
of the outer world which raised stränge vague longings 
in some distracted minds, whilst for other more sluggish 
spirits the wide wintry landscape and the distant dorne 
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of St. Paul's, seen dimly athwart a blue-gray cloud, 
seemed no more than a picture flashed before their 
troubled eyes — a picture of fields and hedgerows and 
sky and cloud dimly remembered in some former stage 
of existence. 

During the first six weeks of her residence at 
Hetheridge — time of which the patient herseif kept no 
count, but which seemed rather a vast blank interval, a 
dismal pause wherein life came to a standstill, than so 
many days and nights — Lady Paulyn was pronounced 
too weak for out-of-door exercise of any kind whatever, 
and in this period she scarcely saw the sky. It was there 
certainly — the blue vault of heaven — visible from the 
upper part of her window, the lower half being kept 
closely shuttered lest she should do herseif a mischief; 
for Nurse Barber remembered and dwelt upon that little 
episode at Slogh-na-Dyack when she had sought to force 
herseif out of the window. The sky was there, within 
reach of her dull eyes, and she did not look up at it. 
Her brain was a medley of old thoughts, a chaos of 
many-coloured scraps and shreds, like a good house- 
keeper's rag-bag. All her married life — with its social 
triumphs, its unbroken brilliancy, its splendour and ex- 
travagance — was as if it had never been; and young 
memories, childish fancies, and the days when her first 
and only love ripened into passion, usurped her mind. 
Madness, which in its worst folly has a curious tendency 
to hit upon universal truths, revealed the unquenchable 
power of a first poetic love — a love which, pure as the 
vestal's sacred fire, burns with its quiet light through all 
the storms of life, and grows brighter as the pilgrim's 
path descends the valley where the shadows thicken on 
the border-land of life and death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Hast thou no care of me ? Shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty?" 

Tongataboo and Taheiti — or the Tongataboo and 
Taheiti of the day — had to wait the return of their pastor. 
Savage chieftains, holding Council in the domestic se- 
clusion of their matting with their wives and families, 
could but lament the absence of that white-skinned teacher 
whom at his first coming they had been disposed to treat 
as a god. That autumn-tide did not see Malcolm Forde's 
return to the South-Sea Islands. For a little while at 
least even duty must be in abeyance, his place must 
wait for him. The society for which he had worked 
knew him well enough to know that he was thoroughly 
in earnest — that he would return in due time, and com- 
plete the labour he had begun, and widen the area of 
his labours, and faint not until Death should say to him, 
"Thus far, and no farther, shalt thou journey, O pilgrim 
and messenger !" 

Meanwhile he stayed in England to do something 
very near his heart, to watch and pray for the woman 
he loved, and whom, as it seemed, all the world except 
himself had abandoned to bitterest fate. But for him 
Gertrude Luttrell would have yielded helplessly, nerve- 
lessly, almost placidly to the force of circumstances — 
would have meekly accepted the fact that her sister had 
been transferred to a lunatic asylum as a melancholy ne- 
cessity, against which there could be no appeal, beyond 
which there could be but the smallest margin for hope. 

But Malcolm Forde was not inclined to take things 
so patiently. He came straightway to London with Miss 
Luttrell, saw Mrs. Chevenix, whose malady — chronic 
neuralgia — seemed hardly so severe or tangible an afflic- 
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tion as to justify her refusal to come to her niece's 
rescue, and who, in this sad crisis of her favourite niece's 
life, had little help of any kind to offer, and seemed 
chiefly tormented by a melancholy foreboding that iV, 
meaning Elizabeths madness, would get into the papers. 

"Everything does get into the papers sooner or later," 
she said despondently. "Fm sure there's no such thing 
as the sanctity of private life for people of position. I 
shall never take up my Morning Post without a shudder 
from this time forward." 

"Had we not better think of how we are to save 
your niece from the anguish of her present Situation 
rather than of keeping the fact out of the Morning Post?" 
said Mr. Forde. "It might be necessary even for us to 
appeal to the press for help , if we found no other way 
of rescuing her." 

"O Mr. Forde!" moaned Mrs. Chevenix, applying 
herseif mechanically to her scent-bottlej "don't pray talk 
about the anguish of her Situation. We have no reason 
to suppose that she is unhappy. With my nephew Lord 
Paulyn's splendid income she would, of course, be sure 
of the very highest form of treatment; every advantage 
which wealth could provide." 

"We will take that for granted, if you like. But she 
is in the hands of strangers, and even her sister does 
not know where or with whom. The fltful fever of the 
brain which succeeded fever of the body has been set 
down as madness, and in that State of mental exaltation 
— every sense intensified, her capacity for suffering in- 
creased twentyfold — she has been handed over to stran- 
gers, whose interests will be best served by her per- 
manent estrangement Say that they are conscientious 
and will do their best to eure her, will the best they can 
do counterbalance the horror of that sudden removal to 
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an entirely stränge place, and the banishment of every 
human creature and every object with which she was fami- 
liär? Is not such a shock eminently calculatedto turn tem- 
porary hallucination into life-long madness? I am almost 
distracted when I think of what has been done!" cried 
Malcolm, starting from his chair, and pacing the Eaton- 
place drawing-room — the room which seemed destined 
only to witness his misery. 

Mrs. Chevenix sighed, and again sought relief from 
the scent-bottle; first from one end and then the other, 
as if in aromatic vinegar there might lurk a virtue that 
was not in sal volatile. 

"The first thing to be done," said Malcolm, coming 
to a standstill by the writing-table, at which Gertrude sat 
helpless, those perpetual tears Standing in her eyes — she 
had done nothing but shed those two slow languid tears 
since she left Slogh-na-Dyack, as if, having produced 
these silent evidences of feeling, she had done her duty 
to her sister, — "the first thing to be done is for Miss 
Luttrell to write to Lord Paulyn, requesting to be im- 
mediately informed of the place to which her sister has 
been taken, and the people to whom she has been in- 
trusted. You had better write the letter in duplicate, 
Miss Luttrell, and address one copy to Park-lane, and 
the other to Slogh-na-Dyack." 

Miss Luttrell endeavoured to obey, with a sheep-like 
meekness, but finding her absolutely incapable of framing 
a sentence, Mr. Forde himself dictated the letter, which 
was brief and decisive, ending with the formal request, 
"Be good enough to telegraph an immediate reply." 

It was also at Mr. Forde's Suggestion that Miss 
Luttrell took up her abode in her aunt's house until such 
time as she shouldbe better informed abouther sister's fate. 

Having done this, and feeling, with supreme pain, 
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that there was little more he could do, Mr. Forde went 
to his solicitor in Lincoln's-inn-fields, and took counsel 
with him upon the legal aspect of Lady Paulyn's position. 
The lawyefs opinion was not particularly cheering. 
Elizabeths husband was her natural guardian. With the 
sanction of the Commissioners in Lunacy, he could place 
her in whatever licensed establishment he pleased. Her 
sisters and her aunt counted for very little in her life. 

No reply to Gertrude's letter came in the shape of a 
telegram; but three days after the letter had been sent 
— days of intolerable length for Malcolm Forde — there 
came a curt scrawl from the Viscount, informing his "Dear 
Miss Luttrell" that Lady Paulyn had been placed in the 
care of Dr. Cameron, of Chesterfield-row, and Hetheridge 
Hall, Herts; that it was quite impossible she could be in 
better hands; and that, having already suffered so much 
trouble and annoyance from this unhappy event, he must 
request that no further letters might be addressed to him 
upon the subject. He was on the point of starting for 
Rome, where he meant to winter; his native country 
having become obnoxious to him. The letter was füll 
of his lordship's personal grievance, and contained not 
one affectionate or compassionate allusion to his wife. 

It contained, however, all that Malcolm Forde wanted 
to know, the name of the doctor and the mad-house. 

He made Gertrude accompany him to Chesterfield- 
row within half-an-hour of the receipt of the letter. He 
had taken up his quarters for a few days with an old 
friend in Cadogan-place, in order to be within five 
minutes* walk of Mrs. Chevenix's house, and had stipulated 
that a messenger should bring him immediate tidings of 
Lord Paulyn's reply. Thus it was that so little time was 
lost between the arrival of the letter and their interview 
with Lady Paulyn's physician. 
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Dr. Cameron was kindness itself; smiled his sweet 
smile upon Gertrude and her clerical friend; pledged 
himself to do all that he could do, in reason. 

"But really what you ask for, Mr. — Mr, Forde," with 
a glance at the cards that had been sent in to him, . u is 
quite out of the question. I can perfectly understand 
Miss Luttrell's natural desire to see her sister. But an 
interview, in the present stage of affairs, is simply im- 
possible." 

"Yet is it not just possible, Dr. Cameron, that the 
sight of some one whom she has known and loved all 
her life — a familiär home-face, bringing back old memo* 
ries — might strike a chord — " 

"My dear sir," exclaimed the doctor in his blandest 
way, "that is the very thing we want to avoid; there 
must be no chords Struck yet awhile, the instrument is 
not strong enough to bear the shock. It is all very well 
on the stage or in a novel; we are told to believe that 
a favourite melody is played, a familiär face is seen, and 
the patient gives a shriek, and recovers his senses in a 
moment upon the spot. My dear sir, there is no such 
thing possible. Mental aberration, without positive change 
in the condition of the brain, is a thing of the rarest 
occurrence. We have to eure the brain, which we can 
neither see nor handle, just as we set a broken arm, 
which we can do what we like with. And the first and 
most essential step towards recovery is repose, absolute 
rest. You will understand, therefore, my dear Miss 
Luttrell, why I am compelled to forbid any intrusion 
upon the tranquil solitude in which our dear patient is 
now placed." 

"How soon may I see her?" asked Gertrude. 

"That is a question beyond my power to answer. 
All must depend upon her progress towards recovery. 
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If she recovers, which I trust, which I may venture to 
say I believe, she ultimately will, I shall be happy to let 
you see her directly I find her mind strong enough to 
bear the emotion that must be caused by such a meeting. 
I will not ask you to wait tili she is really well, for that 
naturally will be an affair of time, and at the best rather 
a long time; but as soon as the brain begins to regain 
its balance, concurrently with the return of bodily strength, 
you shall be allowed to see her. Lord Paulyn, who is 
naturally as anxious as yourself, has resigned himself to 
the inevitable, and submits to my judgment in this sad 
affair." 

"He is so far resigned," said Mr. Forde with some 
touch of bitterness, "that he contemplates going abroad, 
and putting the Channel between himself and his afflicted 
wife." 

"A step I myself recommended," replied Dr. Cameron. 
"Lord Paulyn has been rather severely shaken by this 
business, and as he is of an excitable temperament, the 
consequences to himself might not be without peril." 

The conversation lasted some time longer. Mr. Forde 
was not easily satisfied. He tried to obtain some de- 
finite expression of the physicians opinion. But physi- 
cians are not given to definite opinions. Dr. Cameron 
see-sawed the matter in his most delicate way, said all 
that was kind about Lady Paulyn, persuaded Miss Luttrell 
that the best thing she could possibly do would be to go 
back to Devonshire and there quietly wait for tidings of 
her sister's recovery, and then politely dismissed his 
visitors, who had really usurped a good deal of his 
valuable morning, while patients with their fees neatly 
papered in their waistcoat-pockets were yawning over a 
three-weeks-old Illusirated London News, or a year-old 
Quarterly. 
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Gertmde left Chesterfield-row sorely dejected in 
mind, and disposed to take the doctor's advice, and go 
straight back to the little house in the Boroughbridge- 
road, where bright fenders and fire-irons and polished 
tables would be going to rack and ruin in the absence 
of her supervising eye. She, of old so strong-minded, 
seemed to have become the weakest and most helpless 
of womankind. 

"It isn't as if I could be any good to Elizabeth," she 
said. "If I could help her in any way I shouldn't care 
what sacrifices I made. But Dr. Cameron says I may 
have to wait for months before he can let me see her, 
and what will become of the house all that time, with 
only Diana and Blanche, who have no more idea of 
looking after things than if they were infantsl We shall 
all be ruined if I don't go back soon." 

"And when you are gone back, if your sister were 
dying, and Dr. Cameron at the last moment awoke to 
the idea that she should have some one near her whom 
she had loved, you will be in Devonshire — too fax to be 
summoned in time to be of any use." 

"But she is not going to die," cried Gertrude, with 
a frightened look; "Dr. Cameron said nothing about her 
dying." 

"Not directly; but he said she was in a very weak 
State of health, and a physician seldom says quite all he 
means. I have seen her, remember, and the change I 
saw in her was enough to put sad forebodings into my 
mind. O God, to think of her alone in a madhouse," 
he cried, with a little burst of passion, "the brightest 
creature that ever lived upon this earth!" 

"But they will take the utmost care of her," said 
Gertrude tremulously, and with a faint pang of envy, 
envying Elizabeth even now because Malcolm Forde had 
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loved her, still loved her, perhaps, for was not this keen 
anxiety more than simple Christian charity? "Dr. Came- 
ron told us that; and she will have every comfort — 
every luxury — a carriage at her disposal when she is 
well enough to use it." 

"Every comfort — every luxury! Do you think your 
sister cares for comforts and luxuries in a prison? Her 
proud free spirit might have found happiness on a desert 
island. Bondage has strangled it — the bondage of a 
fatal marriage — and now the bondage of a madhouse. 
Gertrude, when I think of the past I am almost mad. If 
I had not been the proudest fool that ever lived, all this 
might have been prevented. "My darling, ,, he murmured 
softly, "that bright mind should never have gone astray 
had I had the keeping of it." 

He grew calmer presently, and discussed things 
quietly with Gertrude, who, shamed out of her small 
worldliness by his deeper feeling, agreed to remain in 
Eaton-place so long as aunt Chevenix would shelter her 
there; or, if need were, to take a modest lodging nearer 
her sister's prison-house, and to let fenders, fire-irons, 
and even the family tea-kettle, enfolded in baize and 
cunningly secreted under the best bed, take care of 
themselves. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

"Did I speak once angrily, all the drear days 
You lived, you woman I loved so well, 
Who married the other? Blame or praise, 
Where was the use then? Time would teil, 
And the end declare what man for you, 
What woman for me, was the choice of God." 

Through the dull days of November, into the dreary 
mid-winter, Malcolm Forde lived in the little village of 
Hetheridge, and in his lonely walks every day, and often 
twice a day, beheld the walls that shut Elizabeth from 
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all the outei world. Christmas had come and gone — a 
strangely qfuiet Christmas — and he had not yet seen Dr. 
Cameron's patient, though he had been favoured with 
several brief interviews with the doctor, who had cheered 
him lately with the intelligence that all was going well; 
there had been lately decided signs of improvement; 
the patient had been allowed to mingle a little with the 
sanest among her fellow patients, had assisted at their 
little weekly dance, though that modest festival had not 
appeared to make much impression upon her; she had 
stared at the long lighted music room and the people 
dancing in smartened morning-dress and various-coloured 
gloves wonderingly, and had asked if it were a servants* 
ball. But she had been latterly more amenable to 
reason; the nurses complained less of her violence; she 
had been taken for an airing in the grounds on fine 
days, and would go out in the carriage as soon as the 
weather grew a little milder. Altogether, the account was 
cheering, and Mr. Forde was fain to be satisfied, and to 
thank God for so much mercy in answer to his prayers. 

He was not quite idle even at Hetheridge, but had 
made friends with the incumbent of the little rustic 
church and helped him with his duty, and made himself 
an awakening influence even in this narrow circle. He 
visited the poor, and catechised the children on Sunday 
afternoons, and very much lightened the bürden of the 
perpetual curate of Hetheridge, who was an elderly man 
with a chronic asthma. This work, and long hours of 
quiet study deep into the winters night, made his life 
tolerable to him — made it easy to wait and watch and 
hope for the hour of Elizabeths recovery. 

And when she should have recovered — what then? 

Why, then she would go back to her husband, and 
to her old worldly life, most likely, and grow weary of 
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it again. O, no, he would not believe this. He would 
hope that by God's blessing this dismal warning would 
not have been sent in vain, that she would begin an 
entirely new life, a life of unselfishness and good works, 
a life brightened by faith and prayer, a life which should 
be her apprenticeship to Christianity, her education for 
the world to come. 

This was what he hoped for, this was the end to 
which he looked forward, after that blessed day when 
she should stand before him in her right mind. 

This consummation seemed to be a little nearer by 
and by, when Dr. Cameron said, that if Miss Luttrell 
would procure a line from Lord Paulyn giving his con- 
sent to an interview with the patient, he, the doctor, 
would sanction such an interview in the course of the 
following week. 

"Do you mean to say that it is necessary to obtain 
Lord Paulyn's consent before his afflicted wife can be 
allowed to see her own sister, her nearest surviving 
relative V 9 asked Malcolm, with a touch of indignation. 

"Unquestionably, my dear sir," answered the doctor. 
"Lord Paulyn placed this dear lady in my care, and I 
have no right to permit her to see any one, even her 
nearest-of-kin, until I am certain of his approval. The 
bond between man and wife, my dear sir — as I need 
hardly suggest to a gentleman of your sacred calling — is 
above all other ties." 

"Yes; and as interpreted by the common law of 
England is sometimes a curious bondage," said Mr. Forde 
bitterly; "separating a woman from all that was dear to 
her in the past, encompassing her life with a boundary 
which no one shall cross — let her suffer what she may — 
except her sufferings assume that special shape which 
the makers of the divorce-law have taken into considera- 
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tion. Thus, a man may break his wife's heart, but must 
not break her bones, in the presence of witnesses." 

"Lord Paulyn has been a most devoted husband, I 
believe," said Dr. Cameron, with a disapproving air. 

"I have no reason to believe otherwise. Only it 
seems rather hard that your patient cannot see her sister 
without her husband' s permission. It is taking no account 
of all her past life. And there may be some delay in 
obtaining this consent, unless you can give Miss Luttrell 
her brother-in-law , s address." 

"Lord Paulyn was in Rome when I last heard from 
him," replied Dr. Cameron, with an agreeable recollection 
of his lordship's communication, which had been merely 
an envelope enclosing a cheque. "If it will save Miss 
Luttrell trouble, I shall be happy to write to him myself. 
Of course such an appeal to his wishes is a mere point of 
ceremony, but one which I feel myself bound to observe." 

"You are very good. Yes, if you will write I am 
sure Miss Luttrell will be obliged to you." 

It was settled therefore that Dr. Cameron should 
apply for the required permission, and Gertrude must 
await the answer to his letter, however tardily Lord 
Paulyn might reply. 

The week spoken of by the physician came and went, 
and he acknowledged that his patient was nowwell enough 
to see her sister, but there was no answer from Rome. 

The Viscount had gone elsewhither, perhaps, and 
the doctor's letter was following by the slow foreign stages. 

This delay seemed a hard thing to Malcolm Forde, 
almost harder to bear than the long period of doubt 
and fear, when at each new visit to the physician he 
had dreaded to hear the patient pronounced incurable. 
Now when God had given her back to them — for these 
first slow signs of improvement he accepted as the pro- 
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mise of speedy eure — man interposed with his petty 
forms and ceremonies, and said, "She shall languish 
alone; the slow dawn of sense shall show her nothing 
but stränge faces; the first glimmer of awakening reason 
shall find her in loneliness and abandonment; the first 
thought her mind shall shape shall be to think herseif 
forgotten by all her little world, put away from them 
like a leper, to live or die as God pleases, without their 
love or their help " 

It was in vain that he pleaded with Dr. Cameron. 

"I would rather wait for the letter," the kind-hearted 
physician said in his mild gentlemanlike way. "A little 
delay will do no härm. The mind is certainly recover- 
ing its balance, and I hope great things from the return 
of mild weather. I have given Lady Paulyn new apart- 
ments — those small changes are sometimes beneficial — 
and a piano; the exciting tendency of music was a point 
to be avoided until now; and I have changed her nurses. 
Poor thing, she fancied the last were unkind; the merest 
delusion, as they were women of the highest character, 
and peculiarly skilled in their avocation." 

Another week went by, and there was still no com- 
munication from Lord Paulyn. Dr. Cameron had written 
again, at Mr. Forde's earnest request, and Gertrude had 
also written, but there was no answer to either letter. 
Malcolm Forde paced the lonely road outside the fences 
of Hetheridge Park for hours together in the dull February 
afternoons, saw the firelight shining from the distant 
Windows of the Hall, which looked a comfortable mansion 
as its many lattices shone out upon the wintry dusk; a 
mansion in which one could fancy happy home-like 
scenes; the patter of childish feet on polished oak stair- 
cases, fresh young voiees singing old ballads in the 
gloaming; lovers snatching brief glimpses of Paradise in 
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shadowy corridors, from the light touch of a little hand 
or the shy murmur of two rosy lips; all sweet things 
that wait upon youth and hope and love, instead of 
madmen's disjointed dreams, and the tramping to and 
fro of weary feet that know not whither they would go. 
He could only watch and wait and hope and pray, 
pray that the return of reason might restore her to peace 
and a calmer loftier frame of mind than she had ever 
known yet. For his own part he had never even hinted 
a wish to see her. Indeed, he did hardly desire to see 
that too lovely face again, most lovely to him even in its 
decay. It would be enough for him to hear of her from 
Gertrude; enough for him to have secured her the con- 
solation of a sister's companionship : and by and by, 
when she was restored to health and released from her 
captivity — a captivity which should not last an hour 
longer than was necessary, Dr. Cameron assured him — 
he could go back to his distant vineyard, with his soul 
at peace. In the mean time it was his duty to watch 
for her and care for her, as a brother might have done. 

CHAPTER XV. 

" Look on me I There is an order 
Ofmortais on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death; 
a Some perishing of pleasure — some of study— 
Some worn with tod — some of mere weariness — 
Some of disease— and some insanity — 
And some of wither'd, or of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are number'd in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names." 

Elizabeth was better. The time had come when 
she could shape her thoughts into words; when Dr. 
Cameron's kind face, smiling gently at her, had become 
something more than a picture; when it had ceased also 
to recall to her first one person, then another, faintly 
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remembered among the hazy crowd of former acquaint- 
ance, the people she had known in the Park-lane period 
of her life. The time had come at last when she knew 
him as her custodian; though why he should be so, she 
knew not, nor yet the meaning of her imprisonment. 
But he seemed to her a person in authority, and to him 
she appealed against her nurses, telling him that they 
had been cruel to her, more cruel than words could 
speak, especially her words, poor soul! which came 
tremulously from the pale lips, and were apt to shape 
disjointed phrases* The nurses strenuously denied the 
truth of this accusation; whereupon Dr. Cameron gently 
shook his head, as who should say, "Poor soul, poor 
soul! we know how much significance to attach to her 
complaints; but we may as well humour her." So nurse 
Barber and nurse Lucas were passed on to another 
patient in the preliminary and violent stage, and Lady 
Paulyn was now so fortunate as to be committed to the 
care of a soft-hearted low-voiced little woman who had 
none of the vices of the Gamp sisterhood. This change, 
and a change in her apartments to rooms with a southern 
aspect, looking out upon a flower-garden, produced a 
favourable eflfect The patient began to sleep a little at 
night, awoke from wild dreams of the past, recognised 
the blank lonely present, and knew that she was severed 
from all she had ever loved; knew that her dead were 
verily dead, and that the voices she had heard in all 
those long winter nights had been only dream voices. 

Memory was slow to return, and the power of con- 
secutive thought. Ideas flashed across her brain like 
lightning, and ideas that were for the greater part false. 
Her mind was like a diamond-cut crystal reflecting gleams 
of many-coloured light, or like a kaleidoscope in which 
thought was for ever running from one form into another. 
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Her brain was never quiet It thought and thought, and 
invented and imagined, but rarely remembered, or only 
remembered the remote past; and even in those memories 
fact was mixed with fiction. Books that had impressed 
her long ago were as much a portion of her life as the 
actual events of the past; and even in her broken 
memories of books, imagination bewildered and deceived 
her. There were poems of Byron's, the "Giaour," the 
"Prisoner of Chillon," which in her girlhood she had 
been able to repeat from the first line to the last She 
could remember a line here and there now, and mur- 
mured it to herseif sadly, again and again. And out of 
this grew a fancy that she had known Byron, that she 
had met him in Italy and inGreece, had stood upon the 
sea-shore at Lerici when the white-sailed bark that held 
genius and Shelley vanished from the storm-swept waters. 
This and a hundred other such fancies filled her brain. 
She left off thinking of Malcolm Forde, to think of beings 
she had never known, creatures of her wild imagining. 

Left to the companionship of a nurse whose ideas 
rarely soared above the question of turning a last win- 
ters gown, or putting new ribbon on an old bonnet, in- 
vention supplied the place of society. She conversed with 
phantoms, held mysterious communion with shadows. Were 
there not people outside her window for whom she had a 
secret code of signals? Did she not laugh to herseif some- 
times at the thought of how she cheated her custodians? 

Sometimes she was gay with a feverish gaiety, at 
other times melancholy to despair, weeping a rain of 
tears without knowing why she wept. Dr. Cameron being 
informed of these melancholy fits, suggested that she 
should mix more freely with the other patients; that she 
should speftd an hour or two in the drawing-room with 
the milder cases, and even attend the weekly soir£es, and 
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derive gladness from the Lancers and Caledonians. So 
one sunny morning, when the aspect of Nature, even in 
her winter garment, was cheerful, Lady Paulyn's nurse 
led her down to the drawing-room, and left her there 
alone on an ottoman near the fireplace, while all the 
milder cases stared at her with a dreamy indifferent 
stare, but not without some glimmer of sane super- 
ciliousness. 

The drawing-room was long and spacious, with a 
fireplace at each end, oak panelling and family portraits, 
a room that did really seem a little too good even for 
the milder cases, who were hardly up to oak panelling 
or the Sir Joshua Reynolds* school of portraiture. The 
Windows were high and wide and the sun shone in 
upon the scattered figures, not grouped about either of 
the fireplaces, but scattered about the length and breadth 
of the room, each as remote as possible from her com- 
panions, and all idle. There they sat, solitary among 
numbers, all staring straight before them after that one 
brief survey of Elizabeth — some talking to themselves in 
a dreamy monotonous way, others silent. 

Elizabeth looked round her wonderingly. What were 
they? Guests in a country house? What a stränge look 
they had, dressed not unlike other people, with faces 
like the faces of the rest of womankind so far as actual 
feature went, yet with so curious a stamp upon every 
countenance and every figure, and some minute eccen- 
tricity in every dress! And then that low sullen mutter- 
ing — solitary-looking women complaining to themselves 
in a hopeless subdued manner; then suddenly that low 
sound of complaint swelled to a little burst of clamour, 
half-a-dozen shrill voices raised at the same instant, a 
discordant noise as of cats quarrelling, which was hushed 
as suddenly at the behest of a clever-looking little wo- 
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man, dressed in black, who walked quickly up and down 
the room remonstrating. 

There was an open piano near the fireplace. Eliza- 
beth sat down before it presently and began to play — 
dreamily — as if awakening reason found a vague voice 
in music. But she had hardly played a dozen bars when 
a tall gaunt-looking woman, in brown and yellow, came 
up to her and pulled her away from the piano. 

"Fll have no more of your noise," she said; "you're 
always at it, and I won't stand it any longer." 

"But I never saw you before to-day," pleaded Eliza- 
beth, looking at her with innocent wondering eyes— eyes 
that had grown childlike in that long slumber of the 
mind. "I can't have annoyed you before to-day." 

"Stuflf and nonsense! You have annoyed me; you're 
a detestable nuisance. I won't have that piano touched. 
First and foremost, itfs my property — " 

"Come, come, Mrs. Sloper," said the little woman in 
black, who occupied the onerous post of matron in this 
part of the establishment. "You mustn't be naughty. 
You've been very naughty all this morning, and I shall 
really have to complain to Mr. Burley." 

Mr. Burley was the resident medical man, a gentle- 
man who enjoyed the privilege of daily intercourse with 
the cases, and had to do a good deal of mild flirtation 
with the first-class lady patients, each of whom fancied 
she had a peculiar right to the doctor's attention. 

Elizabeth wondered a little to hear a broad-shouldered 
female, on the wrong side of forty, reproved for naughti- 
ness, in the kind of tone usually addressed to a child of 
six. It was stränge, but no stranger than the rest of her 
new life. There were some books on the table by the 
fireplace, the first books she had seen since her illness. 
She seized upon them eagerly, and began to turn the 
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leaves, and look at the pictures. They seemed to speak 
to her, to be füll of secret messages from some one she 
had loved. Who was it she had once loved so dearly? 
She could not even remember his name. 

"O, mamma, mamma, mamma!" moaned a lady in 
an arm-chairon the opposite side of the hearth; a middle- 
aged lady, stout of build, with pepper-and-salt-coloured 
hair neatly plaited and tied up with brown ribbons, in 
the street-door-knocker style, like a school-girrs. "O, 
mamma, mamma!" she moaned, lifting her voice with every 
repetition of her cry; "take me home to my mamma." 

"Miss Chiffinch," said the matron, "you really must 
not go on so; you disturb everybody, and it is exceed- 
ingly silly to talk like that. Your mamma has been dead 
for the last twenty years." 

"You fool!" replied Miss Chiffinch, with ineffable 
scorn; "as if I didn't know that as well as you." And 
then resumed her cuckoo cry, "O, mamma, mamma!" 

One young woman, with straight brown hair hanging 
down her back, walked about the room in a meandering 
kind of way, trying to fasten herseif upon somebody, like 
the little boy who wanted the brüte creation to play with 
him; and, like that idle child, was rejected by all. She 
came up to Elizabeth presentiy, as if hoping to obtain 
sympathy from a new arrival. 

"My sisters are so *appy," she said; "so 'appy. The/re 
all at 'ome, and they do enjoy themselves so; they're as 
'appy as the day is long. Don't you think they'd let me 
go 'ome? I do so want to go 'ome; my sisters are so 'appy " 

"Whydon't you try to employ yourself, MissPocock," 
demanded the busy little matron, who was always knitting 
a stocking, and whose needles flew as she walked up and 
down the room or remonstrated with her charges. " You'd 
get well as soon again if you'd try to do something; Hl 
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give you some piain work, if you like; anything would be 
better than roaming about like that, worrying everybody." 

"O, Mrs. Dawlings, do let me go 'ome," pleadedMiss 
Pocock, in her drawling tone; "my sisters are so 'appy. 
O, dear Mr. Burley," this with a little gush as she espied 
the house doctor entering by a door near at hand, u do 
let me go 'ome. Fll be so grateful, and Fll be so good 
to father, and never be troublesome any more. My sisters 
are so 'appy!" 

"You should have behaved better when you were at 
home," said Mr. Burley, with friendly candour. "There, 
go along," as Miss Pocock hung upon his arm affec- 
tionately, "and try to get well; get some needlework, and 
sit down and keep yourself quiet" With which scientific 
advice Mr. Burley walked on and looked at the other 
patients, with a cool cursory glance at each; as if they 
had been a flock of sheep, and he, their shepherd, only 
wanted to assure himself he had the right number. 

This was the ladies* drawing-room; the gentlemen 
had their own apartments in the east wing. The second- 
class patients, male and female, had their apartments in 
the west wing; and there were private sitting-rooms in 
abundance for patients not well enough or quiet enough 
for general society. The majority of these drawing-room 
cases were old stagers, people who had been in Dr. 
Cameron's care for years, and were likely to end their 
lives, contentedly enough perhaps, despite that chronic 
moaning, under his roof. They were well fed, and living 
thus publicly under the matron's eye were not much sub- 
ject to the dominion of cruel nurses. They had com- 
fortable rooms, good fires, weekly high-jinks in the winter, 
little dances on the lawn in the summer, an annual pic- 
nic, and, in short, such small solace as humanity could 
devise; and the slow dull lives they led here could hardly 
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have been much slower or duller than the lives which 
some people, in their right mind, lead by choice in a 
country town. 

Elizabeth looked at her fellow patients in a dreamy 
way; turned the leaves of the books — reading a few 
lines here and there — the words always assuming a kind 
of hidden meaning for her, as if they had been mystic 
messages intended for her eye alone; but when the book 
was closed she had no memory of anything she had 
read in it. She dined with the milder cases, male and 
female, in the public dining-room, at the request of Mr. 
Burley, who wanted to see the effect of society, even 
such society as that, as an awakening influence. 

Here the cases behaved tolerably enough, though 
exhibiting the selfishness of poor humanity with an 
amount of candour which does not obtain in the outside 
world. There was a good deal of grumbling about the 
viands, chiefly in an under-tone, and the patients were 
perpetually remonstrating with the serving-man who ad- 
ministered to their wants, and who had rather a hard 
time of it There were even attempts at conversation: 
Mr. Burley saying a few words in a brisk business-like 
way now and then at his end of the table, and the matron 
politely addressing her neighbours at her end. One elderly 
gentleman, with a limp white cravat and watery blue eyes, 
fixed upon Elizabeth, and favoured her with an exposi- 
tion of his theological views. "You have an intelligent 
countenance, madam," he said, "and I think you are 
capable of appreciating my ideas. There is a sad want 
of intellectuality in people here; a profound indifFerence 
to those larger questions which — No, Dickson, I will 
not have a waxy potato; how many times must I teil you 
that there is a conspiracy in this house to give me waxy 
potatoes! Take the plate away, sir! I was about to 
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observe, madam, that you have an intellectual counte- 
nance, and are, I doubt not — " Here Dickson's arrival 
with his plate again broke the thread of the elderly gen- 
tleman's discourse, and he branched off into a complaint 
against the administration for its unjust distribution of 
gravy; and then began again, and kept on beginning again 
with trifling Variation of phrase tili the end of dinner. 

After dinner Jane Howlet, the nurse, bore Elizabeth 
away to her own apartment; but here she had now a 
piano, on which she played for hours together all the 
dreamy old Mendelssohn and Chopin music which she 
had played long ago in those dull days at the Vicarage 
when all her life had been a dream of Malcolm Forde. 
She played now as she had played then, weaving her 
thoughts into the music, and slowly, slowly, slowly the 
curtain was lifted, sense and memory came back, until 
one day she remembered that she was Lord Paulyn's 
wife, and that there was an impassable gulf between her 
and the man she loved. 

So one morning when Dr. Cameron, going his weekly 
round, with Mr. Burley in attendance on him, asked her 
the old question about her husband in his gentle fatherly 
voice, she no longer looked up at him with vague won- 
der in her eyes, but looked downward with a sad smile, 
a smile in which there was thought. 

"My husband," she repeated slowly. "No, I do not 
want to see him. Ours was not a happy marriage. He 
was always very good to me — let me have my own way 
in most things — only I couldn't be happy with him. I 
used to think that kind of life — a fine lady's life — must 
be happiness, but I was punished for my folly. It didn't 
make me happy." 

This was by far the most reasonable speech she had 
uttered since she left Slogh-na-Dyack, but Dr. Cameron 
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looked at his assistant with a pensive smile. "Still very 
rambling," he murmured, and then he patted Elizabeths 
head with his gentlemanly hand. "You must try to get 
well, my dear lady," he said; "compose yourself, and 
collect your thoughts, and don't talk too much. And 
then I shall soon be able to write to your good kind 
husband and teil him you are better. Don't you think 
he'll be very pleased to hear that?" 

"I don't know," answered Elizabeth moodily; "if he 
cared very much he would hardly have left me here." 

"My dear lady, your coming here was unavoidable. 
And see what good it has done you!" 

"Good!" she cried, with a wild look. "You don't 
know what I suffered in that horrible room, locked in, 
with those brutal women. Good! Why, between them 
they drove me mad!" 

This speech cost Elizabeth a melancholy entry in the 
physicians note-book: "Very little improvement; ideas 
wild, delusion about nurses continues." 

The weekly festive gatherings, at which she was now 
permitted to assist, were not enlivening to Lady Paulyn's 
spirits. She sat on a bench against the wall watching 
the dancers, who really seemed to enjoy ; themselves in 
their divers manners, except Miss Chiffinch, who was not 
terpsichorean, and who sat in her corner and moaned 
for her mamma; and Miss Pocock, who, even in the 
midst of the Caledonians, buttonholed her fellow dancers 
in order to inform them that her sisters were "so 'appy!" 

Mr. Burley himself assisted at these weekly dances, 
in white-kid gloves, and, as long as things went tolerably 
well, made believe that the dancers were quite up to the 
mark, and on ä level with dancers in the outside world. 
Everything was done ceremoniously. The orchestra 
consisted of a harp, fiddle, and clarionet, all played by 
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servants of the establishment. Mr. Burley danced with 
all the more distinguished ladies; curious-looking ma- 
trons in high caps and china-crape shawls, whose gloves 
were too large for them, but this was a peculiarity of 
everybody's gloves, being bought for them by the heads 
of the house with no special reference to size. He asked 
Elizabeth to dance the First Set with him, but she declined. 

"I never dance at servants' balls," she said; "it is all 
very well to look on for half-an-hour, but I should think 
they would enjoy themselves more if one kept away 
altogether." 

"But this is not a servants' ball." 

"What is it, then?" 

Mr. Burley was rather at a loss for a reply. 

"A — a friendly little dance," he said, "got up to 
amuse you all." 

"But it doesn't amuse me at all. I don't know any 
of these people, they have not been introduced to me. I 
thought it was a servants' party." 

"O, Mr. Burley, do please let me go 'ome," exclaimed 
Miss Pocock, swooping down upon the Superintendent. 
"I do so want to go 'ome. My sisters are so 'appy." 

"I teil you what it is, Melinda" — Miss Pocock's name 
was Melinda, and being youthful she was usually ad- 
dressed by her Christian name — "if you don't behave 
yourself properly, you shall be sent to bed. Home in- 
deed; why, you'll have to stop here another twelvemonth 
if you go on bothering everybody like this." 

"O, Mr. Burley! And my sisters are so 'appy. There'll 
be tarts and negus presently, won't there?" 

"Perhaps, if you behave yourself." 

"Then I will. But my sisters are so 'appy." 

Mr. Burley pushed her away with a friendly push, 
and she was presently absorbed in the whirlpool of a set 
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of Lancers, and was informing people of her sisters' hap- 
piness to the tune of "When the heart of a man is op- 
pressed with care " The house surgeon was more 
interested in Lady Paulyn than in Miss Melinda Pocock, 
who was the youngest daughter of an Essex farmer, idle, 
selfish, greedy, and troublesome, and by no means a pro- 
foundly interesting case. 

He talked to Elizabeth for a little, talked seriously, 
and found her answers grow more reasonable as he went 
on. Did she remember Scotland, and her house there? 
Yes, she told him, with a shudder. She hated the house, 
but she loved the country, the hills, and the wide lakes, 
and the great sea beyond. 

"I should like to live out upon those hills alone, all 
the rest of my life," she said. 

"You must get well, and go back there in the 
summer." 

"Not to that house; to a cottage among the hills, a 
cottage of my own, where I could live by myself. I will 
never go back to that house and the people in it. But 
why do you all talk to me about getting well? There is 
nothing the matter with me, or at least only my tiresome 
cough, which will be well soon enough." 

CHAPTER XVI. 
"Peace to bis soul, if God's good pleasure be 1 " 

Three weeks had gone by since Dr. Cameron had 
written to Lord Paulyn, and Malcolm Forde still waited 
to hear the result of that application. He went on with 
his own particular work quietly enough in the mean while, 
did the heaviest part of the asthmatic curate's duty, read 
to all the bedridden cottagers within six miles of Hethe- 
ridge, went up to London every now and then to see his 
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friends of the Gospel Society, and thus kept himself ac- 
quainted with all that was being done for the progress 
of that great work to which he had given his life, and 
so lived a not altogether empty or futile existence even 
during this period of self-abnegation. He had to attend 
a meeting in town one morning while still waiting for 
Lord Paulyn's letter, and Unding his business finished at 
one o'clock, went straight to Eaton-place to call upon 
Miss Luttrell. He had heard from Dr. Cameron a day 
or two before, to the effect that there had been no an- 
swer from Lord Paulyn, but it was just possible Gertrude 
herseif might have received a letter that very morning. 
The letter must come sooner or later, he thought, with 
some explanation of the delay which seemed so heartless. 

The Eaton-place man-of-all-work — the man who had 
given Mr. Forde the ticket for the amateur theatricals at 
the Rancho — had rather a doubtful air when he asked 
to see Miss Luttrell. Mrs. Chevenix and Miss Luttrell 
were at home, he said, but he hardly thought they would 
see anybody. 

"Miss Luttrell will not refuse to see me," said Mr. 
Forde, giving the man his card. 

"O, it's not that — I know you, sir, only Fm afraid 
there's something wrong. But Fll take your name in." 

He carried the card into the dining-room, and reap- 
peared immediately to usher Mr. Forde in after it. 

Mrs. Chevenix and her eldest niece were at luncheon, 
that is to say, the usual array of edibles — the snug little 
hot-water dish of cutlets, the imported pie in a crockery 
crust, the crisp passover biscuits, Stilton cheese, dry 
Sherry, silver chocolate pot, and other vanities — had been 
duly set forth for Mrs. Chevenix's delectation, but that 
lady sat gazing absently at these preparations, with con- 
sternation written upon her countenance. Gertrude, who 
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also sat idle at the other end of the table, was in the 
act of shedding tears. 

"What is the matter?" Mr. Forde. asked, with an 
alarmed tone. Had there been ill news from Hethe- 
ridge in his absence? His heart sank at the thought. 
But surely that could not be. He had inquired of the 
woman at the lodge that very morning, and had heard 
a good account of the patient. He had made this lodge- 
keeper his friend, bought her fldelity at a handsome 
price, at the very beginning of things, and so had been 
able to obtain tidings every day. 

The two ladies sighed dolefully, but said nothing. 
There was an opqn letter lying beside Gertrude's plate, 
a letter edged with black. The letter from Lord Paulyn, 
he thought That nobleman must be still in mourning 
for his mother. 

"Have you heard from Rome?" he asked Gertrude; 
"and does he forbid you seeing your sister? Can he be 
cruel enough, wicked enough to do that?" 

"We have had no letter from Lord Paulyn, and I 
must beg you not to speak in that impetuous way about 
my poor nephew-in-law," said Mrs. Chevenix. "Lord 
Paulyn is in heaven." 

Malcolm Forde looked at her wonderingly; the phrase 
seemed almost meaningless at first. 

"Yes, it's very dreadful," said Gertrude, "but itfs 
only too true. Fm sure it seems like a dream. He was 
not a kind brother-in-law to me, and I had very little 
advantage from such a splendid connection, except, per- 
haps, being more looked up to and deferred to in Haw- 
leigh society. The same people that asked us to spend 
the evening before Elizabeths marriage asked us to 
dinner afterwards. Beyond that I had nothing to thank 
Lord Paulyn for. But still it seems so dreadful to be 
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snatched away like that, and only thirty-four; and I fear 
that after the sadly worldly life he led here he'll find the 
change to a better world disappointing." 

"What do you mean?" asked Mr. Forde. "Is Lord 
Paulyn dead?" 

u Yes," sighed Gertrude; "the letter came this morning 
from his lawyer. He died at Rome last Thursday, after 
only a week's illness. He had been hunting in the Cam- 
pagna, his lawyer says, and caught cold, but refused to 
stay in-doors and nurse himself, as his valet wanted him 
to do, and the next morning he woke in a high fever; 
and the landlord of the hotel sent for a doctor, an Ita- 
lian, who bled him every other day ±0 keep down the 
fever. But he grew rapidly worse, and died on Thursday 
morning, just as his servant began to get frightened and 
was going to call in an English doctor. The lawyer is 
very angry, and says he must have been murdered by 
that Italian doctor. It seems very dreadful." 

"It will be in the Morning Post to-morrow," said 
Mrs. Chevenix solemnly. "I shouldn't be surprised if 
they gave him half a column edged with black, like a 
prime minister. I suppose it would be a mockery to 
offer you luncheon, Mr. Forde," she went on in a dreary 
voice; "those cutlets ä la soubise are sure to be good. 
You wontf Then we may as well go up to the drawing- 
room. Give me a glass of Sherry, Gertrude. I haven't 
touched a morsel of anything since breakfast" 

So they went up-stairs to the drawing-room — that 
room whose veriest trifles, the fernery, the celadon china, 
the lobsters and other sea-vermin in modern majolica 
wäre, reminded Malcolm Forde of that bitter day when 
he had tried to cast Elizabeth Luttrell out of his heart 
as entirely as he banished her from his life. 

"It seems like a dream," said Gertrude, wiping away 
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a tributary tear, and appeared to think that in this novel 
remark she had expressed all that could possibly be said 
about Lord Paulyn's untimely death. 

"We shall all have to go into mourning," she went 
on presently. "So near Ashcombe, of course it would 
be impossible to avoid it, and I don't suppose he has 
left us anything for mourning; dying so suddenly, he 
wouldn't be likely to think of it. And the summer Com- 
ing on too, with our dusty roads — positively ruinous for 
mourning." 

"He is to be brought home to Ashcombe," said Mrs. 
Chevenix; "and poor Elizabeth not able to be at the 
funeral. So sad! And her absence so likely to be no- 
ticed in the papers!" 

They babbled on about funerals and mourning, and 
will or no will, while Malcolm Forde sat silent, really 
like one whose brain is entangled in the mazes of some 
wild dream. Dead! — the last, remotest possibility he 
could have dreamed of — dead! And Elizabeth set free, 
free for him to watch over, for him to cherish, for him 
to win slowly back to reason and to love! 

He thought of her that night at Dunallen, that bitter 
night, in which temptation assailed him in the strongest 
form that ever the tempter wore for erring man's destruc- 
tion, when she had stretched out her arms to him and 
pleaded "Keep me with you, Malcolm, keep me with 
you!" and he had longed with a wild longing to clasp 
her to his breast, and carry her away to some secure 
haven of secrecy and loneliness, and defy the world and 
heaven and hell for her sake. Brief but sharp had been 
the struggle; few the tears he had shed; but the tears a 
strong man sheds in such a moment are tears of blood. 
And behold, now she was free! He might say to her, 
"Dearest, I will keep you and guard you for ever; and 
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even if the lost light never comes back again — if those 
sweet eyes must see me for ever dimly through a cloud 
of troubled thoughts — I may still be your guardian, your 
companion, your brother, your friencL" 

But she would recover — he had Dr. Cameron's as- 
surance of that. She would recover. God would give 
her back to life and reason, and to him. How stränge 
and new seemed that wondrous prospect of happiness! 
like a sudden break in a leaden storm-cloud flooding 
all the world with sunshine; like an opening in a wood 
revealing a fair summer landscape new to the gaze of 
the traveller, fairer than all that he had ever seen upon 
earth, almost as lovely as his dreams of heaven. 

He sat speechless in this wonderful crisis of his life, 
not daring to thank God for this blessing, since it came 
to him by so dread a means, by the sudden cutting off 
of a man who had never injured him, and for whose 
untimely death he should have feit some natural Chris- 
tianlike regret. 

But he could not bring himself to consider his dead 
rival, he could only think of his own new future — a 
future which would give back to him all he had sur- 
rendered — a future which would recompense him a 
thousandfold, even in this lower life, for every sacrifice 
of inclination, for every renunciation of self-interest, that 
he had made. It was not his theory that a man's works 
should be rewarded in this life; but earthly things N are 
apt to be sweet even to a Christian, and to Malcolm 
Forde to-day it seemed that to win back the woman he 
had loved, to begin again from that unforgotten starting- 
point when he had held her in his arms under the March 
moonlight, the star-like eyes looking up at him füll of 
unspeakable love, to recommence existence thus was to 
be young again, young in a world as new as Eden was 
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to Adam when he woke in the dewy morning and beheld 
his helpmeet. 

And Tongataboo, and the infantine souls who had 
wanted to worship him as their god, the dusky chiefs 
who made war upon each other and roasted each other 
alive upon occasion, only for the want of knowing bet- 
ter, and who were prompt to confess that the God of 
the Christians, not exacting human sacrifice or self- 
mutilation, must needs be "a good fellow;" what of 
these and all those other heathen in the unexplored 
corners of the earth, to which he was to have carried 
the cross of Christ? Was he ready to renounce these 
at a breath, for the sake of his earthly love? No, a 
thousand times no! Love and duty should go hand-in- 
hand. His wife should go with him — should help him 
in his sacred work. He would know how to leave her 
in some secure shelter when the path he trod was peril- 
öus — he would expose her to no danger — but she might 
be near him always, and sometimes with him, and might 
help him in his labours, might serve the great cause 
even by her beauty and brightness — as birds and flowers, 
lovely useless things as we may deem them, swell the 
universal hymn wherewith God's creatures praise their 
Creator. 

All these thoughts were in his mind, vistas of happi- 
ness to come, stretching in dazzling vision far away into 
the distant future, while he sat silent like a man spell- 
bound, hearing and yet not hearing the voice of Mrs. 
Chevenix as she held forth at length upon the difference 
between real property and personal property in relation 
to a widow*s thirds, and the supreme folly, the almost 
idiotcy — sad token of future derangement — which Eliza- 
beth had shown in objecting to a marriage settlement. 

"'Heir-presumptive,'" said Mrs. Chevenix, referring 
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to Burke, whose crimson-bound volume lay open close at 
hand, " 'CaptainPaulyn, R.N.; bornjanuary 1828; married 
October 1849, Sarah Jane, third daughter of John Henry 
Towser, Esq. of West Hackney, Middlesex.' Imagine a 
twopenny-halfpenny naval man inheriting that vast wealth, 
and perhaps Elizabeth left almost a pauper! If that sweet 
child had only lived! But there has seemed a fate 
against that poor girl from the first. What will be her 
feelings when she recovers her senses, poor child, and is 
told she is only a dowager! Even the diamonds, I sup- 
pose, will have to go to Sarah Jane, third daughter of 
John Henry Towser" (with ineffable disgust). 

"As her nearest relation you will now have the right 
to see your sister without any one's permission," said 
Mr. Forde to Gertrude, slowly awakening from that long 
dream. "She has ceased to belong to any one — but 
you. Will you come up to Hetheridge to-morrow morn- 
ing, Gertrude?" He had called her by her Christian 
name throughout this time of trouble, and to-day it 
seemed as if she were already his sister. He was eager 
to think and act for her, to do everything that might 
hasten the hour of Elizabeths release. 

"I will come if you like, only — there's the mourning; 
we can't be too quick about that They may ask us to 
the funeral." 

"They! Who? Your brother-in-law had no near 
relations. There will only be lawyers and the new Vis- 
count interested in this business. Let the dead bury 
their dead. You have your sister to think of. Could 
you not send for Blanche? Your sister expressed a 
desire to see Blanche. I have been thinking that I might 
find you a furnished house at Hetheridge; there is a 1 
pretty little cottage on the outskirts of the village, which 
I am told is usually let to strangers in summer. If I 
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could get that for you now, you would be close at hand, 
and could see your sister daily. I have had a good deal 
of friendly talk with Dr. Cameron, and I am sure that 
he will do all in his power to hasten her recovery. May 
I try to secure the cottage for you?" 

Gertrude looked at him curiously; she was very pale, 
and the eyes, which had once been handsome eyes, be- 
töre time and disappointment had dimmed their lustre, 
had brightened with an unusual light — not a pleasant 
light 

"You think of no one but Elizabeth," she said, her 
voice trembling a little. "It is hardly respectful to the 
dead." 

"I think of the living whom I know more than of 
the dead whom I only saw for an hour or so once in 
my life; that is hardly stränge. If you are indifferent to 
your sister's welfare at such a time as this, I will not 
trouble you about her. I can write to Blanche; she will 
come, I daresay, if I ask her." 

Blanche would come, yes, at the first bidding. Had 
she not been pestering her eider sister with piteous 
letters, entreating to be allowed to come to London and 
see her darling Lizzie, whose madness she would never 
believe in. It was all a plot of those horrid Paulyns. 
Gertrude knew very well that Blanche would come. 

"You can take the cottage," she said, "if it is not 
very expensive. Please remember that we are poor. 
You won't mind my going away, will you, aunt, to be 
near Elizabeth?" 

"My dear Gertrude, how can you ask such a ques- 
tion?" exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix expansively. "As if 
I should for a moment allow any selfish desire of mine 
to stand between you and poor Elizabeth." 

She said this with real feeling; for Gertrude was not 
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a vivacious companion, and her society had for some 
time been oppressive to Mrs. Chevenix. 

It is no small trial for an elderly lady with a highly- 
cultivated selfishness to have to share her dainty little 
luncheons and careful little dinners, her decanter of 
Manzanilla, and her cup of choicest Mocha, with a per- 
son who is neither profitable nor entertaining. 

"Mr. Foljambe the lawyer, a person in GrayVinn, 
promises to call to-morrow, ,, said Mrs. Chevenix pre- 
sently. "I suppose we shall hear all the sad particulars 
from him, and about the will, if there is a will." 

In the question of the will Mr. Forde feit small 
interest. Was he not rieh enough for both, rieh enough 
to go back to those sunny isles in the Southern Sea with 
his sweet young wife to bear him Company; rieh enough 
to build her a pleasant home in that land where before 
very long, if he so chose, he might write himself down 
Bishop? All his desires were bounded by the hope of 
her speedy recovery and release. He could go to Dr. 
Cameron now with a bolder front; could teil the kindly 
physician that brief and common story which the doctor 
had perhaps guessed at ere now; could venture to say 
to him, "I have watched over and cared for her not 
only because I was her father's friend, and remember 
her in her bright youth, but because I have loved her as 
well as ever a woman was loved upon this earth ." 

CHAPTER XVII. 

"The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 

With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two." 

The cottage was hired; a rustic little box of a place 
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containing four rooms and a kitchen, with a lean-to 
roof; a habitation just redeemed from absolute com- 
monness by a prettily-arranged garden, a green porch, 
and one bow window; but Gertrude, who came to 
Hetheridge with her worldly goods in a cab, declared 
the place charming, worthy of Mr. Forde's excellent 
taste. This was before noon upon the day after Mal- 
colm heard of Lord Paulyn's death. He had lost no 
time, but had taken the cottage, engaged the woman 
who kept it to act as servant, seen Dr. Cameron, who 
had that morning received a letter from Mr. Foljambe 
the lawyer, and was inexpressibly shocked at the event 
which it announced, and had wrung from him a some- 
what reluctant consent to the sisters seeing each other 
on the following day. 

"There is a marked improvement; yes, I may venture 
to say a decided improvement; but Lady Paulyn is 
hardly as well as I could wish. The mind still wanders; 
nor is the physical health all I could desire. But that 
doubtless will be benefited by milder weather." 

"And freedom ," said Malcolm Forde eagerly. "Eliza- 
beths soul is too wild a bird not to languish in a cage. 
Give her back to the scenes of her youth and the free 
air of heaven, and I will be responsible for the completion 
of her eure. You will not teil her of her husband's 
death yet a while, I suppose?" 

"I think not The shock might be too great in her 
present weak condition." 

Three o'clock in the afternoon was the hour Dr. 
Cameron appointed for the interview, and at half-past 
two Mr. Forde called at the cottage. He had promised 
to take Gertrude to the park gate, and to meet her in 
the Hetheridge road on her return, so that he might 
have early tidings of the interview. 
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It was a balmy afternoon in early spring, the leaf- 
less elms faintly stirred by one of those mild west winds 
which March sometimes steals from his younger brother 
April, an afternoon of sunshine and promise, which 
cheats the too hopeful soul with the fond delusion that 
summer was not very fax off, that equinoctial gales are 
done with, and the hawthorn blossom ready to burst 
through the russet brown of the hedgerows. Hetheridge 
is a spot beautiful even in winter, essentially beautiful 
in spring, when the undulating pastures that slope away 
from the crest of the hill down to the very edge of the 
distant city are clothed in their freshest verdure, and 
dotted with wild purple crocuses, which flourish in pro- 
fusion on some of the Hetheridge pastures. Hetheridge 
has as yet escaped the builder; half-a-dozen country 
houses, for the most part of the William-and-Mary period, 
are scattered along the rural-looking road, a few more 
clustered near the green. Shops there are none; only a 
village inn, with sweet-smelling white-curtained bed- 
chambers and humble sanded parlours, and a row of 
cottages, an avenue of ancient elms, and the village 
church to close the vista. At the church gates the röad 
makes a sudden wind, and descends the hill gently, still 
keeping high above the distant city and the broad Valley 
between, to the gates of Hetheridge Park. 

"This bright afternoon seems a good omen," said 
Malcolm Forde, as he and Gertrude came near this 
gate. 

"O, dear Mr. Forde, surelyj/ö« are not superstitious! ,, 
exclaimed Gertrude with a shocked air. 

"Superstitious, no; but one is cheered by the sun- 
shine*. I am glad the sun will shine on your first 
meeting with your sister. Think of her, Gertrude, a 
prisoner on this lovely day!" 
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"But she is not a prisoner in the slightest degree. 
Don't you remember Dr. Cameron told us she was to 
have carriage airings?" 

" Yes, to be driven out with other patients, I suppose, 
for a stiff little drive. I don't think Elizabeth would 
mistake that for liberty. This is the gate. I will leave 
you to find your own way to the house. I have no 
permission to cross the boundary. You will find me 
here when you come back." 

He waited a long hour, his imagination following 
Gertrude into that old red-brick mansion, his fancy 
seeing the face he loved almost as vividly as he had 
seen it with his bodily eyes that night at Dunallen. 
What would be the report? Would she strike Gertrude 
strangely, as a changed creature, not the sister she had 
known a year or two ago, but a being divided from her 
by a great gulf, distant, unapproachable, stränge as the 
shadowy semblance of the very dead? It was an hour 
of unspeakable anxiety. All his future life seemed now 
to hang upon what Gertrude should teil him when she 
came out of that gate. At first he had walked back- 
wards and forwards, for a distance of about a quarter 
of a mile, by the park fence. Later he could not do 
this, so eagerly did he expect Gertrude's return, but 
stood on the opposite side of the road, with his back 
against a stile, watching the gate. 

She came out at last, Walking slowly, with her veil 
down. His watch told him that she had been just a 
few minutes more than an hour, his heart would have 
made him believe he had waited half a day. She did 
not see him, and was Walking towards the village, when 
he crossed the road and placed himself by her side. 

"Well," he cried eagerly, "teil me everything, for 
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God's sake! Did she know you? Was she pleased to 
see you? Did she talk reasonably, like her old seif?" 

Gertrude did not answer immediately. He repeated 
his question. "For God's sake, teil me!" 

"Yes," she said, not looking up, "she knew nie, 
and seemed rather pleased, and talked of our old life 
at Hawleigh, and poor papa, and was very reasonable. 
I don't think there is much the matter with her mind." 

"Thank God, thank God! I knew He would be 
good to us! I knew He would listen to our prayers! 
And she is better, nearly well! God bless that good 
Dr. Cameron! I was inclined to hate him at first, and 
to think that he meant to lock her up and hide her from 
us all the days of her life. But he only did what was 
right, and he has cured her. Gertrude, why do you 
keep your veil down like that, and your head bent so 
that I can't see your face? There is nothing to be un- 
happy about now that she is so much better. If she 
knew you and talked to you reasonably of the past, she 
must be very much better. You should be as glad as I 
am, as grateful for God's mercy to us." 

He took hold of her arm, trying to look into her 
face, but she turned away from him and burst into a 
passion of weeping. 

"She is dying!" she said at last; "I saw death in her 
face. She is dying; and I have helped to kill her!" 

"Dying! Elizabeth dying!" He uttered the words 
mechanically, like a man half stunned by a terrible 
blow. 

"She is dying!" Gertrude repeated with passionate 
persistence. "Dr. Cameron may talk of her being only 
a little ^eak, and getting well again when the mild 
weather comes, but she will never live to see the sum- 
mer. Those hollow cheeks, those bright, bright eyes, 
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they pierced me to the heart That was how mamma 
looked, just like that, a few months before she died. 
Just like Elizabeth, to-day. That little worrying cough, 
those hot dry hands — all, all the dreadful signs I know 
so well. O, Mr. Forde, for God's sake don't look at me 
like that, with that dreadful look in your face! You 
make me hate myself worse than ever, and I have hated 
myself bitterly enough ever since — " 

"Ever since what?" he asked, with a sudden search- 
ing look in his eyes, his face white as the face of death. 
Had he not just received his death-blow, or the more 
cruel death-blow of all his sweet new-born hopes, his 
new life? "Ever since what?" he repeated sternly. 

She cowered and shrank before him, looking at 
the ground, and trembling like some hunted animal. 
"Since I tried to part you and Elizabeth," she said. 
"I suppose it was very wicked, though I wrote only the 
truth. But everything has gone wrong with us since 
then. It seemed as if I had let loose a legion of 
troubles." 

"You tried to part us — you wrote only the truth! 
What! Then the anonymous letter that sowed the seeds 
of my besotted jealousy was your writing?" 

"It was the truth, word for word as I heard it from 
Frederick Melvin." 

"And you wrote an anonymous letter — the meanest, 
vilest form which malice ever chooses for its cowardly 
assault — to part your sister and her lover! May I ask, 
Miss Luttrell, what I had done to deserve this from 
your' 

"That I will never teil you," she said, looking up at 
him for the first time doggedly. 

"I will not trouble you for your reasons. You did 
what you could to poison my life, and perhaps your 
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sister's. And now you teil me she is dying. But she 
shall not die," he cried passionately, "if prayer and love 
can save her. I will wrestle for my darling, as Jacob 
wrestled with the angel. I will supplicate day and 
night; I will give her the best service of my heart and 
brain. If science and care and limitless love can save 
her, she shall be saved. But I think you had better go 
back to Devonshire, Miss Luttrell, and let me have your 
sister Blanche for my ally. It was not your letter that 
parted us, however. I was not quite weak enough to be 
frightened by any anonymous slander. It was my own 
hot-headed folly, or your sister's fatal pride, that severed 
us. Only I should hardly like to see you about her 
after what you have told me. There would be some- 
thing too much of Judas in the business." 

"O, Mr. Forde, how hard you are towards me! And 
I acted for the best," said Gertrude, whimpering. "I 
thought that I was only doing my duty towards you. I 
feit so sure that you and Elizabeth were unsuited to 
each other, that she could never make you happy — " 

"Pray who taught you to take the measure of my 
capacity for happiness?" cried Mr. Forde with sudden 
passion. "Your sister was the only woman who ever 
made me happy — " he checked himself, remembering 
that this was treason against that gentler soul he had 
loved and lost — "the only woman who ever made me 
forget everything in this world except herseif. The only 
woman who could have kept me a bond slave at her 
feet, who could have put a distafF in my hand, and made 
me false to every purpose of my life. But that is all 
past now, and if God gives her back to me I will serve 
Him as truly as I love her." 

"Say that you forgive me, dear Mr. Forde," pleaded 
Gertrude in a feeble piteous voice. "You can't despise 
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me more than I despise myself, and yet I acted with 
the belief that I was only doing my duty. It seemed 
right for you to know. I used to think it over in church 
even, and it seemed only right you should know. Do 
say that you forgive me!" 

"Say that I forgive you!" cried Mr. Forde bitterly. 
"What is the goöd of my forgiveness? Can it undo 
the great wrong you did if that letter parted us, if it 
turned the scale by so much as a feather's weight? I 
forgive you freely enough. I despise you too much to 
be angry." 

"O, that is very cruel!" 

"Do you expect to gather grapes from the thorns 
you planted? Be content if the thorn has not stung you 
to death." 

"But you'll let me stay, won't you, Mr. Forde, and 
see my poor sister as often as Dr. Cameron will allow 
me? Remember, I was not obliged to confess this to 
you. I might have kept my secret for ever. You would 
never have suspected me." 

"Hardly. I knew it was a woman's work, but I could 
not think it was a sister's." 

"I told you of my own free will, blackened myself 
in your eyes, and if you are so hard upon me, where 
can I expect compassion? Let me stay, and do what I 
can to be a comfort to Elizabeth." 

"How can I be sure that you are sincere — that you 
really wish her well? You may be planning another 
anonymous letter. You may consider it your duty to 
come between us again." 

"What, with my sister on the brink of the grave?" 
cried Gertrude, bursting into tears — tears which seemed 
the outpouring of a genuine grief. 

Strangers and Pilgrims. //, 19 
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"So be it then. You shall stay, and I will try to 
forget you ever did that mean and wicked act" 
"You forgive me?" 
"As I hope God has already forgiven you* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Now three years since 
This had not seemed so good an end for me ; 
But in some wise all things wear round betimes 
And wind up well." 

Elizabeth has been nearly five months a widow. It 
is the end of July. She is at Penarthur, a little Cornish 
town by the sea, at the extreme western point of the 
land, a sheltered nook where the climate is almost as 
mild as the south of France; where myrtles climb over 
all the cottages, and roses blossom among the very 
chimney-pots; where the sea has the hues of a fine 
opal or a peacock's breast, for ever changing frorn blue 
to green. Penarthur is a combination of market-town 
and a fashionable watering-place; the town, with its 
narrow High-street, and bank, and post-office, and market, 
and busy-looking commercial inn, lying a little inland, 
the fashionable dlstrict consisting of a row of white-walled 
houses and one huge many-balconied hotel, six stories 
high, facing the Atlantic Ocean. 

Among the white houses, there is one a little better 
than the rest standing alone in a small garden, a garden 
füll of roses and carnations, mignonette and sweet-peas, 
and here they have brought Elizabeth. They are all 
with her — Gertrude, Diana, and Blanche; Anne, the old 
vicarage nurse, who has left her comfortable retirement 
at Hawleigh to wait upon her darling; and Malcolm 
Forde, who lodges in a cottage near at hand, but Who 
spends all his day§ with Elizabeth. With Elizabeth, for 
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whom alone he seems to live in these bitter-sweet hours 
of close companionship; with Elizabeth, who is never 
to be his wife. God has restored her reason; but across 
the path that might have been so fair and free for these 
two to tread together there has crept the darkness of a 
shadow which forebodes the end of earthly hope. 

He has her all to himself in these soft summer days, 
in this quiet haven by the sea, no touch of pride, no 
thought of conflicting duty to divide them; but he knows 
füll surely that he will have her only for a little while; 
that the sweet eyes which look at him with love un- 
speakable are slowly, slowly fading; that the oval cheek, 
whose wasting line the drooping hair disguises, is grow- 
ing more hollow day by day; that nothing love or science 
can do, and he has well-nigh exhausted the resources 
of both in her Service, can delay their parting. Not 
upon this earth is he to reap the harvest of his labours; 
not in earthly happiness is he to find the fruition of his 
faith. The darkest hour of his life lies before him, and 
he knows it, sees the bolt ready to descend, and has to 
smile and be cheerful, and beguile his dear one with an 
aspect of unchanging serenity, lest by any betrayal of 
his grief he should shorten the brief span in which they 
may yet be together. 

Physicians, the greatest in the land, have done their 
uttermost. She had lived too fast That short reign of 
splendour in Park-lane, perpetual excitement, unceasing 
fatigue, unflagging high spirits or the appearance of high 
spirits, the wild grief that had followed her baby's death, 
the vain regrets that had racked her soul even in the 
midst of her brilliant career, the excitement and fever of 
an existence which was meant to be all pleasure — these 
were among the causes of her decline. There had been 
a complete exhaustion of vitality, though the amount of 
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vitality had been exceptional; the ruin of a süperb Con- 
stitution, worn out untimely by sheer ill-usage. 

"Men drink themselves to death very often," said 
one of the doctors to Malcolm Forde; "and women just 
as often wear themselves to death. This lovely young 
woman has worn out a Constitution which ought to have 
lasted tili she was eighty. Very sad; a complete decline 
of vital force. The cough we might get over, patch up 
the lungs, or make the heart do their work; but the 
whole Organisation is worn out." 

Mr. Forde had questioned them as to the possible 
advantages of change of climate. He was ready to carry 
her to the other end of the world, if Hope beckoned him. 

"If she should live tili October, you might take her 
to Madeira," said his counsellor, "though this climate is 
almost as good. The voyage might be beneficial, or 
might not. With so delicate an Organisation to deal with, 
one can hardly teil." 



That disease, which is of all maladies the most delu- 
sive, allowed Elizabeth many hours of ease and even 
hopefuiness. She did not see the fatal shadow that 
walked by her side. Never had the world seemed so 
fair to her or life so sweet. The only creature she had 
ever deeply loved was restored to her; a happy future 
waited for her. Her intervals of bodily sufFering she 
regarded as an ordeal through which she must pass 
patiently, always cheered by that bright vision of the 
days to come, when she was to be Malcolm's helpmeet 
and fellow worker. The pain and weariness were hard 
to bear sometimes, but she bore them heroically, as only 
a tiresome detail in the great business of getting well; 
and after a night of fever and sleeplessness, would greet 
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Malcolm's morning Visit with a smile füll of hope and 
love. 

She was very fond of talking to him of their future, 
the stränge world she was to see, the curious child-like 
people whose little children she was to teach; funny 
coloured children, with eyes blacker than the sloes in 
the Devonshire lanes, and flashing white teeth; children 
who would touch her white raiment with inquisitive little 
paws, and think her a goddess, and wonder why she did 
not spread her wings and soar away to the blue sky. 
Her brain was singularly active; the apathy which had 
been a distinguishing mark of her mental disorder a few 
months ago, which had even continued for some time 
after she left Hetheridge Hall, had now given place to 
all the old vivacity. She was füll of schemes and fancies 
about that bright future; planned every room in the one- 
story house, bungalow-shaped, which Malcolm was to 
build for her; was never tired of hearing him describe 
those sunny islands in the Southern Sea. 

They had been talking of these things one sultry 
afternoon, in a favourite spot of Elizabeths, a little curve 
of the shore where there was a smooth Stretch of sand, 
sheltered by a screen of rocks. She could not walk so 
far, but was brought here in a bath-chair, and sometimes, 
when weakest, reclined here on a couch made of carriage- 
rugs and air pillows. This afternoon they were alone. 
The three sisters had gone off on a pilgrimage to Mordred 
Castle, and had left them to the delight of each other's 
Company. 

"How nice it is to be with you like this!" Elizabeth 
said softly, putting a wasted little hand into Malcolm's 
broad palm, a hand which seemed smaller to him every 
time he clasped it "I wish there were more Castles for 
the others to see, only that sounds ungrateful when they 
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are so good to me. Do you know, Malcolm, I lie awake 
at night often — the cough keeps me awake a good deal, 
but it would be all the same if I had no cough — I lie 
and wonder at our happiness, wonder to think that God 
has given me all I ever desired; even now, after I played 
fast and loose with my treasure, and seemed to lose it 
utterly. I hope I am not glad of poor Reginald's death; 
he was always very good to me, you know, in his way; 
and I was not at all good to him in my way; but I can't 
help being happy even now, before the blackness has 
worn off my first mourning. It seems dreadful for a 
woman in widow's weeds to be so happy and planning 
a new life; but it is only going backwards. O, Malcolm, 
why were you so hard upon me that day? Think how 
many years of happiness we have lost!" 

He was sitting on the ground by the side of her 
heaped-up pillows, but with his back almost turned upon 
her bed, his eyes looking seaward, haggard and tearless. 

"You might as well answer me, Malcolm. But I 
suppose you do think me very wicked; only remember 
it was you first spoke of our new life together." 

"My darling, can I do anything but love you to dis- 
traction?" he said in utter helplessness. The hour would 
come, alas too soon, in which he must teil her the bitter 
truth; that on earth there was no such future for those 
two as the future she dreamed of; that her pilgrimage 
must end untimely, leaving him to tread his darkened 
path alone, verily a stranger and a pilgrim, with no 
abiding city, with nothing but the promise of a home on 
the farther shore of Death's chill river. 

Would he meet her in that distant land? Yes, with 
all his heart and mind he believed in such a meeting. 
That he should see her as he saw her to-day, yet more 
lovely; that he would enter upon a new life, reunited 
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with all he had loved on earth, united by a more Spiri- 
tual communion, held together in a heavenly bondage, 
as fellow subjects and servants of his Master. But even 
with this assurance it was hard to part; man's earthborn 
nature clung to the hope of earthly bliss — to keep her 
with him here, now for a few years. The chalice of 
eternal bliss was hardly sweet enough to set against the 
bitterness of this present loss. 

He must teil her, and very soon. They had often 
talked together of serious things during these summer 
days by the sea — talked long and earnestly; and Eliza- 
beths mind, which had once been so careless of great 
subjects, had assumed a gentle gravity; a spirituality that 
filled her lover with thankfulness and joy. But pure as 
he knew her soul to be, almost childlike in her unques- 
tioning faith, füll of penitence for the manifold errors of 
her short life, he dared not leave her in ignorance of 
the swift-coming change; dared not let her slip out of 
life unawares like an infant that dies in its mother's 
arms. 

Should he teil her now; here in this sweet sunny 
loneliness, by this untroubled sea, calm as that sea of 
glass before the great white throne? The hot passionate 
tears welled up to his eyes at the very thought. How 
should he shape the words that should break her happy 
dream? 

"Malcolm, what makes you so quiet this afternoon?" 
she asked, lifting herseif a little on her pillows, in the 
endeavour to see his face, which he still kept steadily 
towards the sea. "Are you beginning to change your 
mind about mef Are you sorry you promised to take 
me abroad with you, to make me a kind of junior part- 
ner in your work? You used to talk of our future with 
such enthusiasm, and now it is only I who go babbling 
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on; and you sit silent staring at the sea-gulls, tili I am 
startled all at once by the sound of my own voice in 
the utter stillness. Herne you changed your mind, Mal- 
colm % Don't be afraid to teil me the truth; because I 
love you far too well to be a hindrance to you. Per- 
haps you have reflected, and have begun to think it 
would be troublesome to have a wife with you in your 
new mission." 

"My dearest," he said, turning to her at last, and 
holding her in his arms, her tired head lying upon his 
Shoulder, "my dearest, I never cherished so sweet a hope 
as the hope of spending all my future life with you; but 
God seldom gives a man that very blessing he longs for 
above all other things. It may be that it is not well for 
a man to say, 'Upon that one objeet I set all my earthly 
hope.' Our life here is only a journey; we have no 
right to desire it should be a paradise; it is not an inn, 
but a hospital. Darling, God has been very good to us 
in uniting us like this, even for a little while." 

"For a little while!" she cried, with a frightened 
look. "Then you do mean to leave me!" 

"Never, dear love. I will never leave you." 

"Why do you frighten me, then, by talking like thatf 
Why do you let me build upon our future, tili I can 
almost see the tropical trees and flowers, and the very 
house we are to live in, and then say that we are only 
to be together for a little while?" 

"If you were to be called away, Elizabeth, to a 
brighter world than that you dream of, leaving me to 
finish my pilgrimage alone? It has been too sweet a 
dream, dearest I gave my life to labour, and not to 
such supreme happiness; and now, they teil me, I am 
not to take you with me yonder. I am to have no such 
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sweet companionship; only the memory of your love, 
and bitter lifelong regret" 

At this he broke down utterly, and could speak no 
further word; but still he strove desperately to stifte his 
sobs, to hide his agony from those fond questioning 
eyes. 

"You mean that I am going to die," she said very 
slowly, in a curious wondering tone; "the doctors have 
told you that O, Malcolm, I am sorry for you; and for 
myself, too. We should have been so happy; for I think 
I am cured of all my old faults, and should have gone 
on growing better for your sake. And I meant to be 
very good, Malcolm — never to be tired of trying to do 
good — so that some day you might have been almost 
proud of me; might have looked back upon this time 
and said, * After all, I did not do an utterly foolish thing 
in letting her love me.'" 

"Might have been;" "should have been." t'he words 
smote him to the heart. 

"O, my love," he cried, "live, live for my sake! Defy 
your doctors, and get well for my sake! We will not 
accept their doom. They have been false prophets be- 
fore now; prove them false again. Come back to life 
and health, for my sake!" 

She gave a little feeble sigh, looking at him pity- 
ingly with the too-brilliant eyes. 

"No," she said, "I am afraid they are right this time; 
I have wondered a good deal to find that getting well 
was such a painful business. I am afraid they are right, 
Malcolm; and you will begin your new mission alone. 
It is better, perhaps, for all intents and purposes, except 
just a little frivolous happiness, which you can do with- 
out. You will have your great work still; God's blessing, 
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and the praise of good men. What have I been in your 
life?" 

"All the world to me, darling; all my world of 
earthly hope. Elizabeth," in a voice that trembled ever 
so little, "I have told you this because I thought it my 
duty. It was not right that you alone should be ignorant 
of our fearsj that if — if that last great change were at 
hand, you should be in the smallest measure unprepared 
to meet it. But I do not despair; no, darling, our God 
may have pity upon us even yet, may grant our human 
wishes, and give us a few short years to spend together ." 

"Strangers and pilgrims ," she said in a thoughtful 
voice. "Pilgrims who have no abiding city. I was very 
foolish to think so much of our new life in a new 
world. The world where we shall meet is older than 
the stars." 

CHAPTER XIX. 

" But dead ( All's done with : wait who may, 

Watch and wear and wonder who will. 
O, my whole life that ends to-day ! 

O, my soul's sentence, sounding still; 
' The woman is dead, that was none of his ; 
And the man, that was none of hers, may go ! ' " 

No gloomy forebodings, no selfish repinings ever feil 
from the lips of Elizabeth after that sad day by the sea. 
A gentle thoughtfulness, a sweet serenity, lent a mourn- 
ful charm to her manner, and spiritualised her beauty. 
She was only sorry for htm, for that faithful lover from 
whose side relentless Death too soon must call her away. 
Her own regrets had been of the briefest These few 
summer months spent wholly with Malcolm Forde, in so 
perfect and complete a union, held enough happiness for 
a common lifetime. 

"It cannot matter very much if one spreads one's life 
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over years, or squanders it in ä summer," she said with 
her old smile, "so long as one lives. I don't suppose 
all the rest of Cleopatra's jewels ever gave her half so 
much pleasure as that one pearl she melted in vinegar. 
And if I had been with you for twenty summers, Mal- 
colm, could we ever have had a happier one than this?" 

"We have been very happy, darling. And if God 
spares you we may have many another summer as sweet 
as this." 

"If! But you know that will not be. O Malcolm, 
don't try to deceive me with false hopes, for fear you 
should end by deceiving yourself. Let us make the best 
of our brief span, without a thought beyond the present, 
except such thoughts as you will teach me — my educa- 
tion for heaven." 

The time came — alas, how swiftly! — when it would 
have been too bitter a mockery to speak of earthly hope, 
when these two — Irving to themselves alone, as if un- 
conscious of an external world — and those about them, 
knew that the end was very near. The shadow hovered 
ever at her side. At any moment, like a sudden cloud 
that drifts across the sunlight, Death's mystic veil might 
fall upon the face Malcolm Forde loved, and leave them 
side by side, yet worlds asunder. 

She was very patient, enduring pain and weakness 
with a gentle heroism that touched aÜ around her. 

"It is not much to suffer pain," she said one day, 
when Malcolm had praised her patience, "lying here, in 
the air and sunshine, with my hand in yours, after — 
after what I suffered last winter, in silence and solitude, 
with cruel jailers who dragged me about with their rough 
hands, and with my mind füll of confused thoughts of 
you, thinking you were near me, that in the next moment 
you would appear and rescue me, and yet with a half 
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consciousness of that being only a dream, and you far 
away. It seems very little to bear, this labouring breath 
and this hacking cough, after that" 

All his life was given up to her Service, reading to 
her, talking to her, watching her fitful slumbers; for as 
she grew weaker her nights became still more wakeful, 
and she dozed at intervals through the day. All his 
reading was from one inspired volume; he had ofFered 
to read other things, lest she should weary of those 
divine pages, but she refused. 

"I was not always religiously disposed," she said; 
"but in my most degenerate days I always feit the sub- 
limity of the Bible." 

At her special request he read her all the Epistles 
of St. Paul, lingering upon particular chapters; she, in 
her stronger moments, questioning him earnestly about 
the great apostle. 

"Do you know why my mind dwells so much upon 
St. Paul?" she asked him one day. 

"There are a hundred reasons for your admiration 
of one who was only second to his Divine Master." 

"Yes, I have always appreciated his greatness in 
thought and deed; only there was another reason for my 
admiration — his likeness to you." 

"Elizabeth!" with a warning look, anold look which 
she remembered in the Hawleigh days, when his wor- 
shippers had all confessed to being more or less afraid 
of him. 

"Is it wrong to make such a comparison? After all, 
you know, St Paul was a human being before he was a 
saint His fearlessness, his untiring energy, his exultant 
spirit, so strong in direst extremity, so great in the hour 
of peril, all remind me of you — or of what you seemed 
to me at Hawleigh. And you will go on in the same 
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road, Malcolm, when i am no longer a stumbling-block 
and a hindrance in your way. You will go on, rejoicing 
through good and evil, with the great end always before 
you, like that first apostle of the Gentiles, whose strong 
right arm broke down the walls öf heathendom. And I 
— if there were any thought or feeüng in the grave — 
should be so proud of having once been loved by you!." 

"Malcolm, I have a good deal of money, have I not?" 
she asked him one day. "Aunt Chevenix told me I was 
left very well off, although Lord Paulyn died without a 
will. I was to have a third of his personal property, or 
something like that." 

"Yes, dearest" 

"And does that come to very much?" 

"About seventy thousand pounds." 

"Seventy thousand!" she repeated, opening her eyes 
very wide; "and to think how poor papa used to grumble 
about writing a cheque for four or five pounds. I wish 
I could have had a little of my seventy thousand ad- 
vanced to me then. Ought I not to make a will, Mal- 
colm?" 

"It seems to me hardly necessary. Your sisters are 
yöur natural heirs, and they are the only people who 
would inherit." 

"They would have all my money, then?" 

"Among them — yes." 

She made no farther inquiries, and he was glad to 
change the drift of their talk; but when he came at his 
usual hour next morning, he met a little man in black, 
attended by an overgrown youth with a blue bag, on the 
doorstep, and on the point of departing. 

"Congratulate me on my business-like habits, Mal- 
colm," Elizabeth said, smiling at him from her sofa by 
the window; "I have just made my will " 
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"My dearest, why trouble yourself to do that when we 
had already settled that no will was necessary?" he said, 
seating himself in the chair beside her pillows, a chair 
which was kept sacred to his use, the sisters yielding 
him the right to be nearest to her always at this time. 

"I had not settled anything of the kind. Seventy 
thousand would have been a great deal too much for 
my sisters; it would have turned their heads. I have 
left them thirty thousand in — what do you call those 
thingsl — Consols; a sure three hundred a year for each 
of them, the lawyer says; and I have left five thousand 
to Hilda Disney, whom I always detested, but who has 
next to nothing of her own, poor creature. And the rest 
I have left to you — for your mission, Malcolm." 

He bent down to kiss the pale forehead, but words 
were slow to come. "Let this be as you wish, dearest," 
he said at last; "I need no such remembrance of you, 
but it will be my proudest labour to raise a fitting me- 
morial of your love. In every one of those islands I 
have told you about — God granting me life to complete 
the task — there shall be an English church dedicated to 
St. Elizabeth. Your name shall sound sweet in the ears 
of my proselytes at the faxtber.,end of the world." 

# y . ,«- •- : ;♦',;* # r 

The end carri^OTn after this. • A sultry twilight, faint 
stars far aparjf ür*a cloüdless opal sky— -rthe last splen- 
dour of the sunset fading .slowly* along the edge of the 
western sea-lirie. •. / ., . ., ."...,.' . 

She was lying in her favourit^.spot by the open win- 
dow, her sisters grouped at "one end of the sofa, Mal- 
colm in his place at the other, his strong arm supporting 
her, his Shoulder the pillow for her tired head. 

"Malcolm, do you remember the day of our picnic 
at Lawborough Beeches? Centuries ago, it seems to me." 
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"Have I ever forgotten any day or hour we spent 
togetherl Yes, dear, I remember perfectly." 

"And how we went down the Tabor in that big 
clumsy old boat, and you told me the story of your first 
love?" 

"Yes, dear, I remember." 

"You could never have guessed what a wicked crea- 
ture I was that day. But you did think me ill-tempered, 
didn't you?" 

"I feared I had grieved or offended you." 

"It was not temper, or grief, or anything of the kind; 
it was sheer wickedness — wicked jealousy of that good 
girl who died. I envied her, Malcolm — envied her the 
joy of dying in your arms." 

No answer, save a passionate kiss on the cold fore- 
head. 

"I did not think it would be my turn one day," she 
went on slowly, looking up at him with those lovely eyes 
clouded by death's awful shadow, — "I did not think that 
these dear arms would hold me too in life's last hour; 
that the last earthly sight my fading eyes should see 
would be the eyes I love. No, Malcolm, no; not with 
that look of pain! I am..quite happy." 

OF THE V-> 
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